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for the duration of the Gov- 
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: Sang Wheat 
@ ROBIN HOOD © 
o CINDERELLA 


Katsae. Wheat 
e@ MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 


Texas Wheat 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
e@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 


e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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PILLSBURY'’S BALANCED BLEND — for blended 
wheat-bread—has been on the market only a 
short time, but it’s already the hit of the year! 













Bakers everywhere are telling our men—and 
writing to us—that this ready-to-use blend of 

Si k and fuss... get 
full-flavored whole wheat flour and strong wheat saifirly fm < aa Pe 


flour is just what they’ve needed and hoped for. a” every day... with— 


WHAT “BALANCED BLEND” DOES FOR YOU ~~ 


ee YX \ PILLSBURY'S 
a eee BALANCED BLEND 


even grain—pleasing texture—full, 
rich wheat flavor. ai Ore WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR AND WHEAT FLOUR READY-BLENDED 





Its performance never varies. 






It works in your own formulas. PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. © General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. | 
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America Responds 


When millions of Europe and Asia’s children are dying for want 
of a few handfuls of grain, America generously responds. If this 
immediate crisis of famine can be relieved by the withholding of 
every fourth loaf of bread from American consumption for a few 
weeks or months, it is not too great a price to pay that these lives 
may be preserved—for Peace. 

But it means far more than that. Our whole national food economy 
will be severely taxed, while the scarcity of wheat imposes on all 
of us, particularly on miller and baker, the necessity for husbanding 
our resources while distributing as equitably as possible the 
dwindling supplies of bread, our basic food. 

May coming harvests be bountiful, with food enough for all our 
needs; and speed the day when bakers may again make their selection 
from the World’s finest baking flours—in proportion to the need. 

Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 


The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY, General Offices, Minneapolis 
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MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 







Merck Enrichment Wafers 

e dissolve rapidly, yielding a 
suspension of extremely fine 
particles. This promotes uni- 


The Merck method of pro- 

s duction provides you with 

wafers of satinlike appearance, 
free from chips and dust. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers 

s are manufactured under 
rigid specifications, and their 
enrichment content is labora- 












form distribution of all enrich- 
ment ingredients. 


tory controlled. 

















These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 





recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 






mittee, American Institute of Baking. 







* 








Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 

RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











MERCK & CO., Inc. —Wanufactuning Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elktun, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 
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The Quality Keynote 


These are tough times for both miller and baker. 
So it is good to know that a new hard winter wheat 
crop is just ahead. And it is worth remembering, 
too, that THORO-BREAD quality has never 


¢— SS 
THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect Hour 


fallen behind. 


Superior quality is still the keynote of Arnold of 
Sterling. It has been a point of pride that THORO- 
BREAD flour shall always represent the best in 
the market and it’s still true with government stand- 
ard 80% extraction flours today, just as in the past. 


Such self-imposed standards have a vital meaning 
to every flour buyer these days. 


HHULD OF oT lia 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
: STERLING, 
2,000 Sacks Daily 





KANSAS 
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Produced by Mi ; 


| You Can Count on 
Kellys Quality 





When Shorter Extraction 
| Flours are available again, 
| Look for... 


WM KELLY \ 
MILLING | Ij 
COMPANY / 
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of Kellys Famous 
KELLY’S 


—A-80 
FLOUR 





Kelly’s K-80 flour from the new crop will 
be milled in accordance with the standard 
extraction provisions of War Food Order 
No. 144. But buyers will find in K-80 the 
same relative superiority over ordinary 
brands that has made Kelly’s Famous one 
of the nation’s leading flours. K-80 is backed 
by the same expert milling, the same good 
baking wheats. ! 


















“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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You can 
do it better... * 




























if you take 
your time! 
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THAT’S WHY ATKINSON FLOUR never varies. Aerated directly after milling, the flour is bulked 
The kind you get today is exactly the same as up 20zaewith air all during the storage interval 
your last order. again before packing. 








We can always attain this unifor 
mill for storage rather than fo 
Working against the ‘cushion’ 
50,000 cwt. storage plant, we ca 
time to reach absolute accuracy in 













Switch to BIN-AGED*. 





* Registered trade mark MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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; A Sf le your white bread 3 
for your wheat bread 
—your buns and rolls 


_ ‘THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 
_ 80 West Pershing Road 
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(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 





Babes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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Loans of Wheat to Mills Announced 





Loan Wheat Relief 
Viewed with Doubt 
in Southwest 


Kansas . City, Mo.— Considerable 
doubt exists that there will be much 
wheat made available to southwest- 
ern mills under the plan announced 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
June 3, to lend bonus wheat to mills 
for domestic production in hardship 
cases and provide wheat for export 
flour sales to the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

USDA officials in Washington and 
the CCC office in Kansas City agree 
that the amount of government 
wheat that can be made available 
in this area is very limited because 
export needs under the famine re- 
lief program are far in excess of CCC 
current stocks. 

No operating details have yet been 
worked out by CCC field offices. The 
Kansas City office scheduled a meet- 
ing with representatives of millers 
and the grain trade, June 4, to de- 
velop a working schedule. Although 
the wheat transfer will be made 
through merchandisers, evidence of 
need of the wheat by the miller 
and his ability to meet the 50% 
requirement will have to be fur- 
nished to the. CCC field office. Some 
system of allocation of wheat loaned 
for domestic consumption also will 
have to be worked out, since the 
CCC does not have enough wheat in 
the Southwest to supply all the mills 
that probably could qualify under 
this program. 

The present thought of CCC of- 
ficials is that wheat so lent must 
be replaced as soon as possible and 
in any case ‘within 60 days, which 
may curb mill enthusiasm for the 
plan. 

As far as the outright allocation 
of wheat for export flour, there seems 
to be little prospect that this will 
be done in the Southwest now. The 
CCC now owns less wheat than is 


committed for Gulf shipment and is 
struggling to keep up with the ar- 
rival of boats at the Gulf for car- 
goes. The present intention of the 
CCC office at Kansas City is not to 
turn over any wheat without ‘an 
agreement by the miller to re- 
place it. 

It is obvious that this flour pro- 
gram is still secondary to the main 
objective of exporting famine re- 
lief wheat as rapidly as_ possible 
and probably is largely a counter 
measure to offset labor criticism of 
mill shutdowns. 





HARDSHIP CASES TO GET CCC 
WHEAT FOR DOMESTIC FLOUR 


Mills Must Repay Grain From New Crop Supplies— 
Plan Viewed as Beneficial to Northwest— 
Little Value in Southwest 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Plan to Embargo New Crop Wheat 


in S$. W. Reported Pigeonholed 


Washington, D. C.—The govern- 
ment’s plan to embargo new crop 
wheat shipments from southwestern 
states has been pigeonholed following 
opposition from Colonel J. Monroe 
Johnson, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, who assert- 
ed that. the necessity for an em- 
bargo is not shown. 

The embargo proposal was first 
advanced by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in expecta- 
tion that there would be a mad 


scramble for new crop wheat from 
the Southwest. The issuance of 
Amendment 8 to War Food Order 
144 is believed to have had the ef- 
fect of delaying marketing plans. 
While the embargo plan is now 
sidetracked it can be reopened if it 
appears that southwestern wheat 
threatens to move out of export 
position in great volume and the 
USDA, in acquiring wheat at other 
interior points, would be compelled 
to back haul such wheat for export. 





Current Outlook Is for Subsidy 
Continuance, Gradual Reduction 


Washington, D. C.—The flour sub- 
sidy will probably continue in the area 
of uncertainty until Congress dis- 
poses of the price bill. As things 
now stand the congressional program 
will reduce total subsidy payments 
to slightly more than $1,000,000,000, 
about half the amount the govern- 
ment requested. 

The House version of the bill pro- 
vides that subsidy payments from 
this reduced amount are to be scaled 
down, starting not later than Oct. 2, 


1946. The Senate so far has con- 
curred with the House plan of a 
reduced total of subsidy money avail- 
able but has not scheduled stag- 
gered curtailment. However, the 
Senate has voted to decontrol meat, 
poultry and dairy products after 
June 30, 1946, and if that proposal 
stands and a price bill containing 
those provisions is signed by the 
President only the flour subsidy pro- 
gram would remain. 
(Continued on page 92.) 





Bakery Strike Threat in Capital 
Reveals U. S. Unrest at Shortages 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C_—The flour short- 
age and the directly resultant de- 
crease in bread production have 
brought anxious bakery workers to 
the point of threatening to strike 
in the nation’s capital—a condition 
which is believed to be the first major 
instance in the bakery field of ex- 
pressed union resentment against the 
mandatory reduction of wheat prod- 
ucts for domestic consumption. 

When Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson resumed his tes- 
timony before the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, June 3, he was con- 
fronted with a strike of union bakers 
of the District of Columbia unless he 


could offer some assurance that addi- 
tional flour supplies will be made 
available to local bakeries. 

Senator Murray, chairman of the 
committee, persuaded union leaders 
to delay strike action until all relief 
possibilities are explored at the hear- 
ings, which are expected to run 
through the week and at which policy 
officials of the Department of State, 
the Office of Price Administration 
and the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion are expected to appear following 
Mr. Anderson. 

Within the last 10 days’ Charles 
B. McCloskey, business agent of Lo- 
cal 118 of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ Union of America, 
was authorized by his members to 
call a strike to force the government 
to increase flour supplies to local 
bakeries so that the previous high 


level of operation could be main- 
tained. 

Under the reduced levels of opera- 
tion, bakery labor take-home pay is 
reported to have been reduced as 
much as $24 per week as a result of 
a shorter work week. Most local 
bakeries have reduced their level of 
operations in line with supplies of 
flour available. 

While this condition is not confined 
to the District of Columbia area and 
is reported’ to be similar in many 
other sections, the strike threat here 
is considered to be the first outbreak 
of union resentment as a result of gov- 
ernment orders issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is suspected 
that a strike of bakers in the na- 
tional capital will focus attention on 
the situation on a national scale. 

The local union has resolved to go 

(Continued on page 89.) 


Washington, D. C.—As the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee re- 
sumed hearings on flour shortages, 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson announced a bonus wheat 
loan plan to mills to prevent do- 
mestic hardship. The USDA esti- 
mates that approximately 10,000,000 
bus of wheat may be necessary to 
meet requirements -in June to assist 
flour hardship cases. 

Under the loan plan mills are re- 
quired to certify to Commodity 
Credit Corp. offices the amount of 
wheat owned and wheat will not be 
made available in excess of 50% 
of the permitted 75% of base pe- 
riod flour production authorized for 
domestic consumption under the pro- 
visions of WFO 144. 

Upon authorization by the CCC, 
merchandisers may make wheat 
available up to the limitation speci- 
fied above and the merchandiser will 
be required to replace the wheat 
loaned to the miller at a later date. 


Mills Must Prove Shortage 


While this ruling may be consid- 
ered a relaxation in respect to the 
Northwest, it is not considered like- 
ly that any considerable quantity of 
so-called loan wheat will be ob- 
tained from merchandisers in the 
Southwest. 

Prior to an authorization to a 
merchandiser to loan wheat to a 
mill, it will be necessary to show a 
relative shortage of consumer flour 
supplies in areas served by a mill’s 
distribution and that the mili has 
exhausted all other sources before 
applying to the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 

The government also announced 
that it would make wheat avail- 
able to mills for export grind sub- 
ject to the following provisions: (1) 
Where mills will grind their own 
wheat for export for immediate de- 
livery of export flour, PMA will agree 
to replace such wheat at a later 
date, and (2) wheat will be made 
available to mills for export grind 
where the mill is in direct line of 
export and where there will be no 
delay in transit for export. Again 
it is admitted at the USDA that 
this will have but little effect in 
the Kansas City area, where gov- 
ernment wheat stocks are relatively 
small and inadequate for allocation 
among all mills. 

Even in the Northwest where the 
government asserts it has a tempo- 
rary surplus of export wheat, due to 
recent transportation difficulties re- 
sulting from the rail -striké, it is 
seen that the offer of loan wheat 
for either domestic or export grind 
will be subject to delicate admin- 
istrative handling. 

According to the government an- 
nouncement, regional CCC offices will 

(Continued on page 89.) 
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Chicago Reverses Grain Futures Stand 





BOARD ACTS WHEN OES FAILS 
TO ISSUE OVERALL DIRECTIVE 


sche 
Kansas City Exchange Reported Reviewing Its Action 
and May Follow Chicago Decision—Minneapolis 
Action Favored by USDA 


Chicago, Ill—Threatened with suit 
brought under the provisions of 
the Sherman anti-trust law charg- 
ing price fixing in violation of 
this law by Cargill, Inc., the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade reversed its 
previous action which closed out fu- 
tures contracts in grains without 
penalty following the price increase 
ordered by the government effective 
May 13, 1946. ; 

The Chicago Board of Trade had 
halted trading in futures contracts 
at the old price levels without pen- 
alty following the announcement of 
the new price ceilings and a request 
and recommendation by the Office 
of Economic Stabilization, the Office 
of Price Administration and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture that all futures contracts 
be settled as of ceiling prices of 
May 11. The government statement 
also requested and recommended 
that all cash contracts be handled 
in a similar manner. 

At the time the government was 
preparing to announce the increase 
in the grain ceilings, leaders of the 
grain trade representing the three 
major markets consulted with James 
F. Brownlee, deputy to Chester 
Bowles of. the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, concerning appropri- 
ate action in regard to open con- 
tracts under the old ceilings. All 
parties recognized the extreme dif- 
ficulty of handling these contracts. 
Government officials on one hand 
feared windfall profits which would 
accrue to some, while others saw 
danger in hardship which would oc- 
cur to open long accounts. 


Over-all Directive Requested 


Before the government announce- 
ment was issued the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commérce and the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade submitted 
telegraphic recommendations to the 
OES which asked that the govern- 
ment issue an over-all directive 
which would end all open contracts, 
cash and futures, at the applicable 
ceiling prices existing on May 11, 
1946. It was held by officials of 
these two exchanges that cash and 
futures contracts were inextricably 
interwoven and that a partial direc- 
tive or absence of a directive would 
lead to confusion and unco-ordinated 
action in the three major markets. 
Failure to issue an over-all direc- 
tive by the OES would be inter- 
preted, according to representatives 
of these two markets, to give each 
market complete freedom of action 
concerning all open contracts. 

At the OES it was concluded that 
the government did not have author- 
ity to act regarding cash contracts 
and that it hesitated to act concern- 
ing open futures alone with the re- 
sult that no directive was forthcom- 


ing and the government policy was 
uttered in the form of a request 
and recommendation to the major 
markets. 


Minneapolis Acts Independently 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce ignored the government re- 
quest and permitted the futures to 
reflect the new grain price ceilings. 
The Chicago Board of Trade acted 
along lines recommended by the gov- 
ernment in regard to futures but 
was powerless to act concerning open 
cash contracts, thereby laying itself 
open to the difficulties which were 
clearly foreseen by representatives of 
the major markets and government 
officials who discussed the probabili- 
ties here prior to the government ac- 
tion. The injuries alleged in the 
suit against the Chicago Board of 
Trade involved long futures contracts 
which had been made against con- 
tracts to deliver grain. 

Following the filing of the suit, it 
is understood that representatives of 
the Chicago market requested the 
OES to legalize their recommenda- 
tion formally in a directive closing 
out futures contracts at applicable 
ceiling prices existing as of the close 
of business May 11, 1946. OES of- 
ficials had consistently refused to 
take this positive action, but for a 
time contemplated the possibility of 
participation in the lawsuit by en- 
tering a brief explaining OES policy 
as stated in the formal announce- 
ment of the ceiling price increase 
issued May 8, 1946. The repeal of 
its previous action in regard to set- 
tlement of futures contracts by the 
Chicago Board of Trade iis taken 
to mean that the OES finally de- 
clined to take any further action in 
this matter. 


Kansas City May Reverse 


The Kansas City Board of Trade 
took parallel action to that of the 
Chicago market in regard to futures 
contracts. Since the Chicago revers- 
al, it is learned that that body is 
reviewing its earlier action and its 
officers are believed to have con- 
sulted with Chicago Board of Trade 
officials to study the situation. It 
is expected that Kansas City will 
also reverse its earlier stand and 
all markets will be brought into 
conformity with the policy originally 
established by the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Although the position of the 
USDA in regard to the methods 
adopted by the three markets in han- 
dling the government recommenda- 
tions concerning the contracts in- 
volved has never been officially stat- 
ed, in private conversations USDA 
officials have expressed unequivocal 
approval of the action taken by the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade 


was not made a party to the suit 
brought against the Chicago Board 
of Trade as the volume of transac- 
tions in that market was not as great 
as in the larger Chicago market. 
However, unless the Kansas City 
Board brings its policy in line with 
that of Chicago it is believed that 
suit will be filed shortly against it 
on-the same basis involved in the 
Chicago proceedings. 

Following is the text of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade resolution: 


REGULATION 1898 

WHEREAS, it was requested and recom- 
mended by the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration that the Board of Directors take 
action in the nature of the action taken by 
it in and by Regulation 1894, and 

WHEREAS, the Board of Directors has 
asked these three agencies to issue a di- 
rective embodying the governmental pol- 
icy in respect of the matters involved, 
which directive the agencies have found, 
and still find, they cannot issue, and 

WHEREAS, the Board of Directors now 
deems itself justified in reconsidering the 
action to meet the emergency existing on 
May 12, 1946, and now existing; 

NOW THEREFORE, the Board of Di- 
rectors acting under Rule 251, orders as 
follows: 

1. Regulations 1889 and 1894 are hereby 
repealed except that trading in the so- 
called ‘“‘new”’ futures contracts to wit, 
August, 1946, November, 1946, and March, 
1947, wheat; August, 1946, November, 1946, 
and March, 1947, oats; November, 1946, and 
March, 1947, barley; November, 1946, and 
March, 1947, rye, and January, 1947, and 
March, 1947, corn shall continue. 

2. Trading in all futures contracts out- 
standing at the close of business Satur- 
day, June 1, 1946, shall continue to all 
purposes—and none shall be limited to 
trading for liquidation only—at or under 
the ceilings established in price schedules 
issued by the government through its 
agencies from time to time, the present 
scheduled ceilings for futures contracts 
being: wheat, $1.98% bu; corn, $1.46% bu; 
oats, 88c bu; barley $1.35% bu; rye, 
$1.58% bu. 

3. On and after Monday, June 3, 1946, 
the daily fluctuations on ‘“old’’ contracts 
shall be according to Regulation 1823-A. 


Over 6,000,000 Bus 
Wheat Loaded Out 
of Duluth Houses 


Duluth, Minn.—Movement of boais 
went along without interruption up 
to near the close of the week when 
a bad storm and heavy sea drove 
steamers to shelter. Boats were tied 
up here, unable to get to elevators 
for cargoes, which curtailed elevator 
operations. 

Even with the tie-up in loading 
operations elevators reported ship- 
ping out 6,423,235 bus of wheat, be- 
sides a fair amount of oats and flax- 
seed. 

The several days’ stoppage in rail 
transportation due to the strike 
caused a reduction in wheat receipts 
last week. Railroads made every 
effort to clean up tracks and util- 
ized all facilities to capacity in a 
rush to get more wheat in from the 
country for reshipment by boat to 
eastern terminals and abroad to the 
needy in foreign countries. 

Elevators reported receiving a to- 
tal of 6,494,775 bus of all kinds of 
grain and shipments of 6,525,955 bus 
of all types, resulting in a small 
change in stocks for the week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE CAUSES $25,000 LOSS 
Frankenmuth, Mich. — Fire swept 
the-Star of the West Milling Com- 
pany’s main mill here recently with 
damage estimated at $25,000. 











N.E. Dodd to Appear on Program 
of UhImann Field Day, June 17 


Kansas City, Mo.—Norris E. Dodd, 
under secretary of agriculture, will 
be one of the principal speakers on 
the program of the annual wheat 
field day at Kansas City to be held 
June 17 at the farm of Paul Uhl- 
mann, president of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Kansas City. 

Because of the many government 
regulations now affecting the grain, 
flour and feed industries, Mr. Dodd’s 
appearance on the field day program 
is of prime interest to members of 
these industries, and it is expected 
that a large crowd will be present 
to hear him and other speakers on 
the agenda. ; 

The occasion for the field day is the 
examination and discussion of the 
demonstration wheat plot on the Uhl- 
mann farm, just outside of Overland 
Park, Kansas, at 103d St. and Antioch 
Road. 

The wheat plot is under the su- 
pervision of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, of which C. 
E. Skiver is director. Mr. Skiver, 
and C. T. Hall, agricultural agent 
of Johnson County, Kansas, will di- 
rect the tour of the test plots and 
explain the-work. 

For the last six years there have 
been about 30 such locations each 
year in Kansas, on which many va- 
rieties of wheat have been tested 
and demonstrated in the interests of 
crop improvement. Examination of 


the experimental plots will begin at 
3 p.m. 

In addition to Mr. Dodd, Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board of the 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
and executive director of the Emer- 
gency Food Campaign, will address 
the meeting. Jess B. Smith, presi- 
dent of ‘the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, will preside as 
master of ceremonies. ' Closing re- 
marks on the program will be made 
by Richard Uhlmann of the Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Chicago, who is 
first vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Paul Uhlmann, the host, is again 
providing a wide variety of refresh- 
ments, including the barbecue dinner 
which will be served at 5 p.m. 

Many well-known bakers and mill- 
ers, as well as grain men, are expect- 
ed at the outdoor meeting which has 
become a welcome annual event for 
those interested in the wheat crop 
progress and in timely information 
on the outlook for national and 
world food conditions and prospects, 
more important to these industries 
this year than ever before. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALTERATIONS PLANNED 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—A. T. Shomaker & 
Sons are closing for the first time In 
two generations of flour jobbing busi- 
ness in order’to make extensive al- 
terations. 
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Riboflavin Output 
Periled by Lack 
of Dextrose 


New York, N. Y. — Concern has 
been expressed by manufacturers of 
riboflavin and niacin over the short- 
age of supplies used in their produc- 
tion. The supply of dextrose, used in 
the manufacture of riboflavin, is in 
a most critical position, and one large 
manufacturer has said that unless it 
is replenished his operations will 
come to a halt about June 30. 

According to available statistics, 
the production of dextrose in 1944 
was 675,666,171 lbs, and in 1945 it 
amounted to 662,109,837 lbs. It is 
believed that this year’s production 
will approximate these figures. Of 
this amount, approximately 350,000,- 
000 Ibs are being directed to the 
baking industry. 

As an indication of the small 
amount of dextrose required by ribo- 
flavin manufacturers, one of the 
largest producers of this product re- 
quires only 1,000,000 Ibs annually, or 
about 1/600% of the total output of 
dextrose. Unless this comparatively 
small amount of dextrose is made 
available to riboflavin manufactur- 
ers immediately, it is believed that 
supplies of the product will shortly 
become nonexistent. 


It is understood that efforts have 
been made through the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration and the De- 
partment of Agriculture to secure the 
needed supplies of dextrose, but that 
the latter department has not seen 
fit to grant this request, in spite of 
the fact that riboflavin is necessary 
for the mandatory enrichment of 
white bread and rolls under War Food 
Order 1, is extremely important in 
the enrichment of flour, and is also 
widely used in the manufacture of 
prepared feeds. 

Manufacturers of riboflavin in this 
country also have the responsibility 
of supplying the product to Canada 
for use in feeds and for the enrich- 
ment of flour for Newfoundland. No 
help has been secured from CPA, as 
that agency apparently feels that the 
lead should be taken by USDA de- 
spite its apparent lack of interest in 
the enrichment program and the use 
of riboflavin in feeds. 

While the niacin situation is not 
as serious as that of riboflavin, nev- 
ertheless supplies of ingredients going 
into its manufacture are very tight. 
This has been partly due to plant 
breakdowns and the transportation 
situation. Replenishments are need- 
ed at the earliest possible moment. 


¥ ¥ 


Feed Manufacturers 
Plead for More Corn 


Kansas City, Mo.—A plea for the 
allocation of an adequate amount of 
corn for making the dextrose needed 
by chemical houses in the production 
of riboflavin has been sent to Clinton 
P. Anderson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, by the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Association. 

There is reported to be less than 
4 fortnight’s supply of riboflavin in 
suppliers’ hands and new production 
is being impeded by the inability of 
the chemical manufacturers to obtain 
dextrose, which in turn is limited by 
Wet corn processors’ difficulty in buy- 
Ing corn. Since the government bo- 
nus program ended very little corn 
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has been moving through normal and 
legitimate trade channels. 

Some government corn has been 
made available to dry corn millers 
for grinding for export relief ship- 
ment, but none has been going to 
wet processors. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STAFF ADDITIONS ANNOUNCED 


Seattle, Wash. — Harold Christy 
joined the Bryson Brokerage Co., 
June 1, as manager of the Seattle 
office, according to an announcement 
from Fred J. Bryson, president. Mr. 
Christy, who has just been released 
from the armed services, was former- 
ly associated with-the Kelly Clark 
Co. William Rose, previously with 
Safeway” Stores, Inc., Portland, has 
also joined the firm. He will be with 
the Portland office, calling on the 
wholesale and chain store trade and 
handling field brokerage lines. W. O. 
Johnson will supervise olives and im- 
ported specialties while Mr. Bryson 
will handle canned meats and all 
staple grocery specialties, as well as 
having supervision of al] departments. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Industry Advisory 
Committees on Rye 
Named by OPA 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration on May 29 an- 
nounced the appointment of indus- 
try advisory committees on rye and 
rye milling. 

The rye industry advisory com- 
mittee is composed of: 

Kilmer S. Bagley, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Duluth, Minn; E. J. 
Barry, Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association, St. Paul; F. P. C. 
Blodgett, Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis; E. F. Gunkleman, 
Farmers Grain Co., Fargo, N. D; 
Frank Bell, Bell-Trimbell Grain Co., 
Omaha; George W. Haynes, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; 
L. A. Laybourn, B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago; J. O. McClintock, 
Continental Grain Co., Chicago; C. 
E. McDonald, Terminal Grain Corp., 
Sioux City, Iowa; W. I. Nightingale, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; E]l- 
mer Sexaur, George P. Sexaur & Son, 
Brookings, S. D; H. R. McMartin, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

The rye milling industry advisory 
committee consists of: 

F. P. C. Blodgett, Frank H. Blod- 
gett, Inc., Janesville, Wis; A. Simandl, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; 
H. R. McMartin, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis; George W. 
Haynes, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; J. E. Skidmore, General 
Mills, Inc., Chicago; F. J. Allen, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
Kenneth L. Burns, Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO BAKERS SCHEDULE 
MEETING FOR JULY 21-22 


Columbus, Ohio.—The Ohio Bakers 
Association will hold its summer con- 
vention here July 21-22 at the Desh- 
ler Wallick Hotel, according to Roy 
Ferguson, secretary. Advance reser- 
vations have been requested. In- 
cluding registration, the “morning 
glory” breakfast and banquet, the 
cost is $6.50 for bakers and allied 
tradesmen and $4 for wives and wom- 
en guests. 














Foreign Mills Busy: 
U.S. Mills Idling 


ABLED information to The Northwestern Miller from London, Buenos 

Aires and Sydney is to the effect that the flour milling industries of 
Britain and Australia are operating at full capacity, as is also the case in 
Canada, and Argentine mills at 70% of capacity. 

Of all the great wheat-producing and flour-manufacturing countries of 
the world, the United States is the only one that has so mismanaged and 
misused its wheat resources, in filling domestic and foreign relief obligations, 
as to render its flour milling industry largely inactive. The rate of capacity 
operated in United States mills last week was 38%. (Detailed data on page 
15). 

Even the introduction of 90% extraction on May 13 and the order for 
a smaller standard loaf appears only slightly to have reduced the rate of 
mill operation in Britain, which, through all the war years and in the entire 
period since V-E Day, has been in the greatest possible volume, often tech- 
nically more than 100% of capacity. 

So far as The Northwestern Miller can learn, no milling time has been 
lost in the western provinces of Canada for lack of wheat, and it is antici- 
pated that full running time can be maintained from farm stocks during the 
summer months. Eastern Canada’s mills are covered on their grinding re- 
quirements for the remainder of the crop year by stocks of wheat in their 
own warehouses or in public elevators. Canada’s milling industry as a whole 
has operated on a full time basis throughout the war and in the whole of the 
postwar period to date. 

Australia’s mill production, currently at 100% of capacity, was at the 
low point of the wartime and postwar period last year owing to crop failure. 
No official figures are as yet available, but West Australian mills are known 
to have operated at an average rate for the year of 90%, Victoria about 45% 
and Queensiand at full time on wholly domestic business. 

Buenos Aires cables to The Northwestern Miller that Argentina’s flour 
mills are working for local consumption only, representing 70% capacity. Ex- 
port permits for flour are unobtainable at present, but Argentine govern- 
ment wheat offerings to the embassies are being milled there and the prod- 
ucts exported. 

+ * * 


Shipping Wheat Abroad as Flour 
From a Bulletin of the Millers National Federation 


The press has carried several Washington dispatches in the past two 
weeks to the effect that a large part of the 250,000,000 bus of wheat to be 
set aside from the 1946 crop for foreign relief will be shipped as flour. Sev- 
eral government officials, including the Secretary of Agriculture, have been 
quoted to this general effect, and promises have been made rather freely. 
Millers have been urging this point for a long time, and have lately had the 
support of mill labor unions which fear that the 85% restriction upon do- 
mestic production will work adversely to their constituents. Other factors 
are the desperate demands by livestock and poultry interests for additional 
supplies of feed. 

Despite these assurances from high quarters, and despite the strong sup- 
port which has come to the millers’ position for wheat to be largely exported 
as flour, the industry should not take it for granted that the job is done. 
Most foreign governments prefer to import wheat rather than flour, partly 
because of pressure from their own millers and for other reasons; and our 
State Department has not always been able to see that it makes any great 
difference whether*® wheat goes out as wheat or flour. Powerful grain ex- 
porting interests never seem to let an opportunity pass to promote their 
views, and there are at least a few people in the Department of Agriculture 
who prefer to see wheat exported rather than flour—probably for the reason 
that wheat transactions are much simpler than flour deals. Millers who may 
think it is a dead cinch for most of the wheat to be exported as flour this 
year are invited .to consider these adverse factors. 

With the 85% limitation on domestic flour production to apply to the 
1946-47 crop year, it must be evident to every miller that whether the in- 
dustry does much good for itself in the next 12 months will depend very 
largely upon the share of the wheat exports which are milled here rather than 
abroad. That is why one of the chief assignments given to the special wheat 
committee appointed by President Bomar at the last session of the federation 
convention week before last is to manage the industry’s efforts on this sub- 
ject. The committee has obtained strong assurances from important offi- 
cials in Washington in behalf of its general position that a very large part 
of the wheat exports should go out as flour... We believe these assurances 
to be honest and genuine and we are aware that many government officials 
are thoroughly in accord with the milling industry’s desire on this subject. 
We do not, however, underestimate the opposing forces, nor do we think that 
any miller should think that the job is done and can be filed away as finished 
business. 
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Nationalized Grain Trade Is Feared 





GREATER CURBS FORESEEN 
WHEN PRICE CONTROLS END 


Requisition or Commandeering by USDA to Fill Relief 
Needs Might Be Made Use of Under Ex- 
tended War Powers Act 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—That the re- 
moval of price control over grains, 
meats, dairy products and poultry, 
and possibly other agricultural com- 
modities, will mark the first step 
in the return of the grain indus- 
try to private control, free of gov- 
ernment intervention and restrictive 
regulation, is now being seriously 
doubted by members of the grain 
trade who have come to believe that 
industry requests to lift price con- 
trols on a broad food front may 
lead to even more difficult regula- 
tions, emanating from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
which would temporarily have the 
effect of nationalizing the grain 
trade. 

Since the extension of the price 
control law has been under consider- 
ation most of the important food 
industry groups have requested Con- 
gress to eliminate controls over im- 
portant segments of the food indus- 
tries on the grounds that either 
black markets already were taxing 
the consumer with over-ceiling prices 
and forcing legitimate processors to 
indulge in illegal practices to remain 
in business or that abnormally low 
or improperly related price ceilings 
were diverting raw materials into 
other channels at the expense of 
other end products. 

That these dislocations have been 
recognized is found in the type of 
price extension law already voted 
by the House and that under con- 
sideration in the Senate banking and 
currency committee. Recent action 
by the Senate committee in voting 
to lift price controls over meats, 
dairy products and poultry has led 
to a drive on the part of the grain 
trade to include grains among the 
agricultural commodities to be ex- 
empted from price control after June 
30, 1946. At present rye will be the 
only grain over which the Office of 
Price Administration will have no 
control. 

The Senate and House versions 
of the price bill extension law are 
gradually being drawn into a uni- 
form pattern, but the dominant 
theory behind the legislative policy 
is to limit the administrative au- 
thority heretofore resting in the price 
administrator, and in the case of 
agricultural commodities and prod- 
ucts processed therefrom to trans- 
fer price policy control to the sec- 
retary of agriculture. Under the 
Senate proposal’ the secretary of 
agriculture would be required to cer- 
tify when an agricultural commodity 
was in relative supply-demand bai- 
ance as regards the marketing years’ 
requirements, and upon such cer- 
tification the price administrator 
would be required to remove price 
controls. 

The wisdom ‘of transferring this 


broad authority to USDA is now 
challenged. From the grain trade 
point of view establishment of price 
policy authority in USDA will mean 
that price control over grain will 
continue until such time as USDA 
has ceased to be the most impor- 
tant single customer for our wheat 
crop. It is pointed out that USDA, 
as the largest customer for wheat, 
certainly would be unlikely to re- 
move price control if there was any 
prospect that it would be required 
to increase its outlay to obtain sup- 
plies to meet foreign requirements. 

Flour millers, still smarting from 
the rough handling the industry re- 
ceived at the hands of Secretary 
Anderson, look wryly at any proposal 
to give that executive control over 
price policies. To some of them it 
seems more desirable to maintain 
price control authority at OPA, a 
temporary agency, rather than im- 
pose it in USDA, which is a per- 
manent agency and which might 
find means whereby price control 
could be incorporated as permanent 
part of that agency’s activities. That 
certain USDA officials have espoused 
the theory that price supports and 
ceilings should be kept within a nar- 
row range strengthens the opposi- 
tion to a transfer of price control 
policy regarding agricultural com- 
modities to USDA. 


The War Powers Act 
Although both these criticisms of 
the present legislative trends are 
admittedly important as far as the 
grain, milling and food processing 
industries are concerned, probably 





the most dangerous aspect of drop- 
ping price controls over grains and 
other agricultural commodities is 
that the government would use its 
authority under the Second War 
Powers Act to accomplish its pur- 
poses and bring the grain trade and 
allied industries more completely un- 
der government dominance than is 
now effected in the price control 
law. 

To emphasize the importance of 
this point of view it is necessary to 
review certain statements made by 
government officials concerning our 
obligations to supply food to foreign 
nations. Recently Secretary Ander- 
son told the House agriculture com- 
mittee that if the 1946-47 wheat 
crop attained a 1;000,000,000-bu level 
the government intended to export 
250,000,000 bus of wheat or wheat- 
flour equivalent to foreign nations. 
He inferred that if the wheat crop 
fell below the 1,000,000,000-bu level 
our export commitment would be re- 
duced proportionately. 

Subsequently, appearing before the 
Senate judiciary subcommittee, John 

(Continued on page 88.) 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


M. W. GARY, VETERAN 
BAG MAN, SUCCUMBS 


Dallas, Texas. — Martin Winston 
Gary, 67, associated with the Chase 
Bag Co. for more than 38 years, 
died here May 25 following an illness 
of six weeks. 

Mr. Gary joined the staff of the 
Chase Bag Go. in 1908 and rose to 
the position of general manager. In 
recent years he held the title of spe- 
cial representative. He was consid- 
ered one of the pioneers in the con- 
tainer field in the Southwest and 
gained a nation-wide reputation for 
his work in perfecting bags for flour, 
feed, and cotton seed mills. 

Mr. Gary is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. Fred McConnell, who was with 
him during most of his illness, and a 
brother, Thomas W. Gary, both of 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





K. C. Workers Tenaciously Refuse 
to Load CCC Wheat for Mexico 


Kansas City, Mo.—Grain workers 
at three elevators here, acting on 
orders from J. A. Leveridge, inter- 
national vice president of the AFL 
Grain Processors Union, through 
May 31, continued to refuse to load 
Mexican railway cars with wheat 
sold to Mexico by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., despite efforts of that 
agency and:a representative of the 
Mexican government to have the 
wheat moved by changing its destina- 
tion billing from three Texas border 
towns to Galveston. 

Mr. Leveridge reported that the 
union members would not load the 
wheat for any destination whatever, 
unless he received information from 
Mexican labor officials that their 
countrymen were in dire need of the 
wheat, and further indicated that, 
in such case, he would suggest that 
the Mexicans take American-ground 
flour instead of wheat. 

Officials of the union had sent tele- 
grams of protest to President Tru- 
man and Clinton P. Anderson, secre- 


tary of agriculture, objecting to the 
Mexican shipments while American 
mills stand idle and mill employees 
are out of work. The sale previous- 
ly had been protested by the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and the Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat. 

Approximately 500,000 bus of wheat 
and an equal amount of corn were 
reported sold by CCC to Mexico at 
current prices, plus the recent farm- 
er bonus. A previous sale to Mexico, 
made before the price increases, was 
canceled some time ago. Washington 
officials said the sale was made in re- 
placement of other contributions by 
Mexico to famine relief shipments 
directed by the Combined Food 
Board. 


Rox 


A U. 8. Resident Protests 
Following is an authentic text 
copy of a letter’ received by T. A. 
O’Sullivan, president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, from an Amer- 
ican resident in Mexico City, whose 


FORMATION OF IEFC 
STARTED 

Washington, D. C. — The member 
governments of the Combined Food 
Board—the United States, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and Canada—have acted 
on recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of an International Emer- 
gency Food Council by addressing in- 
vitations to prospective members of 
the new organization. Invitations 
were sent to Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Denmark, France, Greece, India, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Siam, Turkey, the Union of South 
Africa and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 





identity is omitted as a courtesy to 


its writer: 
Mexico, D. F. 


May 25, 1946. 
Mr. T. A. O'Sullivan, 
President Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 
Not five minutes ago I read of your 


letter to the President of the United States 
regarding the sale of wheat to Mexico. 

I wish to state that I admire you for 
your stand in this matter, and also that 
you are absolutely right in saying that 
the Mexican government has no shortage 
of wheat, or any other grains. 

I live here, I pay $1.40 Mexican cur- 
rency for a loaf of bread. This is ap- 
proximately 30c in U. S. currency. Re- 
gardless of whether it is wheat, or any 
other substance or material, sent from the 


States down here, it goes into the black 
market and is sold for at least double its 
value. 

It is the government itself that causes 


the shortages by storing the various com- 
modities until a shortage is apparent, then 
the foodstuffs or other commodity is re- 
leased in small quantities, at a blown up 


price, the difference being split among 
the politicos. 

I am not a crank, I have recently trav- 
eled through all the Central and South 


American countries. Nowhere along the 
line did I find want. I did find, though, 
that the wheat and other foodstuffs sent 


here to Mexico is resold to the other coun- 
tries at a much higher price. In fact, all 
during the war, Mexico had everything 


from our American cigarettes to sugar 
and meat in abundance, while folks at 
home went without. In fact, they did not 
know there was a war going on except 
for what they read in the papers. 
Exporting to Mexico should be stopped. 
Nylons can be had in any quantities want- 


ed, at from five to seven dollars a pair. 
Clothing, shirts, in fact anything you care 
to name, including new autos, 1946 models, 
can be had here at a price. 


The importers are getting rich at the 
expense of the American people, and I 
have my friends here in the import busi- 
ness. 


Go after them, my friend, and if you 
need any proof to back up your deal, just 
send anyone for a little trip down this 
way, and everything I have said can be 
verified. 

Here is alittle thought: there are at 
the present time in Mexico 6,000 or more 
millionaires, many more than in the States, 


and I can assure you that they have all 
made it from good old American goods 
brought here and resold. Think that one 
over, and it can be proved. 

I am asking you not to use my name, 


as it would go hard on me here, but you 
can prove what you want to know your- 
self in a very short time. 

(Signed) An American = 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOYLE & DICKINSON CO. 
DISSOLUTION ANNOUNCED 


Chicago, Ill—Announcement has 
been made of the dissolution of the 
feed brokerage firm of Doyle & Dick- 
inson Co. by the three partners, J. L. 
and William Dickinson and R. M. 
Doyle. 

The firm of Dickinson Bros. Co. has 
been formed and will occupy the 
same offices, 1172-75 Board of Trade 
Building, with the same staff. Bob 
White will remain associated with 
Dickinson Bros. Co. ; 

R. M. Doyle has re-formed his orig- 
inal company, the R. M. Doyle Co. 
and has opened an office at 1215 
Board of Trade Building. 
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TWO MAJOR PILLSBURY 
EXECUTIVES RETIRING 


—_—<S>— 
Clark Hempstead and M. A. Lehman 
Leave Active ‘Management— 
Promotions Announced 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retirement of 
two men from active management, 
prominent in milling circles here for 
many years, is announced by John 
S. Pillsbury, chairman of the board 
of directors, and Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president, of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Clark Hempstead, president of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. from 1936 
to 1940, retires as general counsel, 
to which he was first appointed in 
1921, but will continue as co-chair- 
man of the board of directors. Elect- 
ed to succeed Mr. Hempstead as gen- 
eral counsel is Bradshaw Mintener, 
a member of Pillsbury’s legal depart- 
ment since 1933, and formerly as- 
sistant general counsel. 

M. A. Lehman, with Pillsbury since 
1900, retires as vice president in 
charge of manufacturing, a position 
he has held since 1929. Pillsbury’s 
mill construction and expansion pro- 
gram under Mr. Lehman’s supervi- 
sion included the South A mill in 
Minneapolis and mills at Atchison, 
Kansas; Buffalo, N. Y; Enid, Okla., 
and Springfield, Ill., as well as a large 
grain elevator at Wichita, Kansas, a 
soybean plant at Clinton, Iowa, and 
modernization of a number of flour 
and feed mills of the company’s Pa- 
cific Coast Globe Mills division. 

Mr. Lehman wiil continue as a 
member of the company’s board of 
directors, to, which he was elected 
in 1923, as a consultant and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
the board, but will be succeeded as 
company vice president by Paige Leh- 
man, vice president of manufactur- 
ing, of the Pillsbury division of the 
company, who has been with the 
firm since 1925. 

As vice president, production, for 
the Pillsbury division, M. F. Dough- 
erty has been appointed, according to 
announcement by Paige Lehman, the 
new vice president in charge of man- 
ufacturing. Mr. Dougherty, until re- 
cently production manager for the di- 
vision, has been a member of the 
Pillsbury organization since 1921. 
After a number of years in the com- 
pany’s’ St. Louis branch offices, he 
was transferred to Minneapolis gen- 
eral offices, later became plant man- 
ager of Pillsbury’s Astoria, Oregon, 
mill and in 1939 became industrial 
relations manager. 

Election of J. Irl Beatty as vice 
president and controller is announced. 
Mr. Beatty, for a number of years 
with Touche, Niven & Co., joined the 
Pillsbury organization in 1926, and 
first became a director of the company 
and controller in 1933 and secretary 
in 1936. 

Philip F. Sherman, since 1944 a 
member of Pillsbury’s legal staff and 
formerly an assistant attorney gen- 
eral for the state of Minnesota, has 
been elected secretary to succeed 
Mr. Beatty. 

Appointment of Paul S. Gerot as 
vice president, sales and advertising, 
Pillsbury Division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is announced by H. W. Files, 
vice president in charge of the com- 
Pany’s sales and advertising. 

Harvey J. Patterson, vice presi- 
dent, bulk products sales, and D. 
G. Anderson, vice president, grocery 
products sales, continue in their pres- 
ent positions in the Pillsbury divi- 
sion. Mr. Gerot, formerly in charge 
of Pillsbury’s West Central division, 
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grocery products sales at Chicago, 
joined Pillsbury in 1926. 

Allan Q. Moore, formerly head of 
Pillsbury’s grain merchandising de- 
partment, has been appointed vice 
president, grain, of the Pillsbury di- 
vision, it is announced by E. H. Mir- 
ick, vice president in charge of grain 
operations, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Edmund P. Pillsbury succeeds Mr. 
Moore as manager of the grain mer- 
chandising department, Pillsbury di- 
vision. D. C. Moore continues as 
manager of the division’s grain pur- 
chasing department and H. W. Man- 
uel, formerly of Minneapolis, as man- 
ager of the Wichita, Kansas, eleva- 
tor. Mr. Pillsbury, until recently 
head of Pillsbury’s Chicago grain of- 
fice, became a member of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce in 
1939, representing the fourth gen- 
eration of Pillsburys in the organ- 
ization. During the war he was a 
flight instructor at Thunderbird 
Field, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Richard E. Woodworth, assistant 
manager of the millfeed department 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
retired June 1, having reached the 
company’s retirement age. He was 
an employee of the company about 
45 years. 
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APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 
BY GENERAL MILLS HEAD 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Henry S. King- 
man, Minneapolis banker and presi- 
dent of the Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, has been elected to 
the board of directors of General 
Mills, Inc., and L. N. Perrin, execu- 
tive vice president of the company, 
has been appointed a member of the 





executive committee. This announce- 
ment was made recently by Harry 
A. Bullis, company president, follow- 
ing a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Kingman has been with the 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank 
since 1926 and president of that in- 
stitution since 1939. In addition to 
his banking activities, he serves as 
a director of the Soo Line railroad 
company and is a trustee of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 

Mr. Perrin, newly appointed to the 
executive committee, has been a 
member of the board of directors 
of General Mills_since 1934 and ex- 
ecutive vice president since 1942. 
He has been associated with the 
grain trade since 1904 and a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade 
since 1907. 
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HENRY J. SCHMITT GETS 
COLORADO APPOINTMENT 


Denver, Colo.—Fred W. Lake, pres- 
ident of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Henry J. Schmitt as man- 
ager of the Denver Flour Mills Divi- 
sion of the company, embracing the 
Hungarian, Eagle and Crescent Flour 
Mills in Denver. 

Mr. Schmitt has previously been 
a supervisor for the company in its 
western division, covering the opera- 
tions of the company’s seven mills 
and numerous grain elevators in Utah 
and Idaho. 

Prior to his association with the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Mr. 
Schmitt was in the general office of 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Wal- 
la Walla, Wash., in charge of soft 
wheat flour sales and production. 
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Ceiling Increases 
on Corn Milling 
Products Announced 


Washington, D. C. — Ceiling in- 
creases of 50c cwt on white and yel- 
low corn milling products, including 
corn meal, corn flour, corn grits, grits 
and brewers’ grits, have been an- 
nounced by the OPA, 

Retail prices, in some insfances, 
of corn meal and hominy grits in 
small packages will be increased 
about 1c lb. 

Although it was originally planned 
to handle dry corn milling increases 
by subsidy payments instead of price 
increases, it has now been decided, 
with Office of Economic Stabilization 
approval, that the ceilings should be 
increased, for two reasons: 

(1) The effect.on the cost of living 
of increasing is insignificant. 

(2) The administration of subsidy 
payments on dry corn milling prod- 
ucts would present practical difficul- 
ties out of proportion to the resultant 
small savings to consumer. 

The increases, effective May 28, re- 
flect increases totaling 28c bu on corn. 
As ceilings were raised $10 ton on 
hominy feed, corn bran, corn germ 
cake and corn germ meal on May 13, 
these commodities were not included 
in increase. 

At Kansas City, Mo.—the basing 
point for pricing these products— 
the new basing point price for yel- 
low corn products, excepting those 
excluded, is $3.27 cwt. On white corn 
products, the new basing point price 
is $3.71 cwt. 





Bread Output Drop, Now 
Expected to Speed Up During June 


By L. L. CAVANAUGH 


Bakery Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Because it was obviously to be 
concluded that the government’s 
wheat export program and other fed- 
erally-imposed restrictions upon do- 
mestic wheat supplies could only have 
the effect of producing an unprece- 
dented shortage of bread in this 
country, The Northwestern Miller 
conducted a spot-check survey of 
bakeries in principal cities of the 
United States during the week ended 
May 25. 

A preliminary report on this sur- 
vey, which appeared in the May 28 
issue, indicated that bread production 
throughout the United States had 
fallen 25% below that of the same 
time last year. Recapitulation of cor- 
respondents’ information, together 
with reports received in the past 


‘week, resulted in the following con- 


clusions as to the status of bread 
production during the next to the last 
week in May: 

1. Wholesale production had de- 
clined somewhat more than 25% 
throughout the country. The area of 
heaviest decline, according to the 
spot-check, was the West. It can be 
reasonably predicted that this bread 
production decline will accelerate 
sharply between now and the time 
new crop flour becomes available in 
quantity. tr 
2. Retail output was about 24% be- 


low that of the same week a year 
ago, but indications were that retail 
production would also fall sharply. 

3. Elimination of variety and spe- 
cialty breads and reduction in roll 
output, together with 10% reduction 
in unit weights, was the principal 
method of reducing production. 

4, Wholesalers are generally at- 
tempting to apportion their bread 
production equitably among their re- 
tail outlets at 75% of what was dis- 
tributed to those outlets previous to 
the flour shortage, either on a strict 
historical basis or by a pro rata 
method. 

5. Retailers, as is to be expected 
because of the over-the-counter or- 
ganization of their business, follow a 
policy of first come-first served, but 
usually make some attempt at provid- 
ing regular shop customers with from 
one to two loaves per day. 

6. Grocers handling wholesale 
brands present no national pattern 
of distributing their wrapped bread 
to the customer, but most of them 
favor their regular customers. 

7. Retail bakers and_ grocers 
throughout the country are experi- 
encing an earlier sell-out of bread 
stocks; shelves and racks in most 
cases are bare at least two hours 
earlier than was usual before flour 
became a scarce commodity. 

8. Consumer reaction to the bread 
shortage, which is really more serious 
than the 25% figure indicates because 
of the fact that consumption had ap- 


Over 25%, 


parently risen, . before the sudden 
flour scarcity, to perhaps 10% above 
that of a year ago, can perhaps be 
summed up best in the words of a 
retail baker of Pittsburgh: 

“The public take this cut in flour 
and lessening of bread and cake sup- 
plies pretty much as a matter of 
course. They have been used to being 
shoved around and this is just one 
more thing they accept.” This 
is not to be taken that consumers 
are completely indifferent, for re- 
ports of retail bakers and grocers 
varied widely as will be demonstrat- 
ed later in this report, and it is in- 
dicated that consumer opinion is be- 
ginning to stiffen. 

9. Most bakers feel that they can 
continue to operate, by gradually re- 
ducing their rate of production, 
through the middle of June. What 
will happen after that, if flour sup- 
plies do not become available from 
the new crop, is anybody’s guess. 
Retailers plan to close down one to 
two. weeks in the summer, but it 
must be remembered that this is 
customary with many retail shops 
throughout the summer. 

10. Consumer demand for bread, 
probably because of the fact that the 
staff of life has become front page 
news, has increased. 

11. Bakers generally believe that 
consumers are attempting, as never 
before, to save bread in the home. 

12. So far few bakers have re- 

(Continued on page 88.) 
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MILLS HELPLESS TO ASSIST 


BUYERS, DUE TO WHEAT LACK 


New Texas Wheat Eases Pinch in Lone Star State — 


Shortage in Other Areas Will Continue From 
Fortnight to Three Months 


Flour business remains virtually at 

a standstill, as millers struggle to 
get out deliveries on previous con- 
tracts*from the pitifully small sup- 
plies of wheat on hand. A further 
increase in the subsidy for June has 
lifted the price squeeze which had re- 
sulted from higher op- 

erating costs, due to 


Sales reduced volume and 

Well F 

Be! other increased 
Auenen charges, but it is lack 


of wheat that really is 
putting the crimp in 
business. New crop Texas wheat has 
begun to reach mills in sufficient vol- 
ume to allow small sales for June 
shipment there, but elsewhere the 
scarcity of wheat will continue for 
anywhere from a fortnight to three 
months before the harvest reaches 
the northernmost producing areas. 

The complexities of forward book- 
ing of flour have never been greater. 
Even if millers had wheat, they could 
not afford to sell for shipment after 
June 30 because there is no assur- 
ance that Congress might not dis- 
continue subsidies in the new crop 
year or establish some system of 
gradually lowering payments while 
raising ceilings at intervals. These 
uncertainties, plus the fact that in the 
coming crop year wheat is unlikely 
to ever be plentiful enough to cover 
heavy forward sales of flour, seem 
certain to keep mills’ unfilled orders 
at comparatively low levels for many 
months. 


Southwestern Sales 14% 


Bookings by southwestern millers 
last week showed a slight increase 
from the low level of the preceding 
several weeks. Sales averaged around 
14% of capacity, as compared with 
3% in the previous week and 129% 
a year ago. More than half of the 
bookings, however, represented sales 
made to the Production and Market- 
ing Administration against Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. bonus wheat ac- 
cumulated by millers at their own 


plants. The rest was mostly scat- 
tered bakery business, perhaps in- 
cluding a little new crop business. 
Demand for flour shows no let-up and 
bakers and family flour distributors 
continue to avidly seek whatever they 
can find. Production in the South- 
west has dropped to a point where 
almost ,nothing is being made for 


domestic use. Running time at Kan-— 


sas City dropped to 18% of capacity, 
an all-time low, as compared with 
39% the previous week and 80% a 
year ago. 


Sales Situation Very Confusing 


Spring wheat mills sold about 27% 
of capacity last week, as compared 
with 32% the previous week and 
245% a year ago, when unusually 
heavy bookings were being made. 
The present sales situation is about 
as confusing as it could be, with mill- 
ers forced to turn away orders for 
lack of wheat. As yet, there has 
been no CCC wheat made available 
to mills, other than a few dribbles 
which were taken in by interior 
mills on the bonus ‘program, but 
millers are hopeful that the new 
agreement of the CCC to loan part of 
its export stockpile to mills for do- 
mestic grinding until new crop wheat 
becomes available will relieve the 
pinch somewhat. Mills are dividing 
their shipments among many custom- 
ers by shipping in pool cars to a cen- 
tral point for local distribution. 

Buffalo mills, which had closed 
because of the railroad strike, re- 
newed operations on May 27, but 
were limited in their grind by lack 
of grain. Three or four days a week 
seem to be the maximum. The east- 
ern distributing situation becomes 
more desperate by the day. New 
York reports deliveries to bakers cur- 
tailed to a point where they can 
produce only 60 to 75% of their for- 
mer output.. Boston mill agents are 
concentrating on trying to secure 
shipments on old orders and are 
booking no new ones. Bakers there 





Allocations of CCC Durum Keep Mills 
in Partial Operation; Demand Urgent 


Durum millers are pleased with 
the quantity of wheat. that has been 
allocated to them by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. This is wheat that was 
taken in by the government under 
the 30c bonus plan, but, since durum 
is not being exported, it is being 
turned back to the mills on a grind- 
ing capacity basis. Millers say if 
allocations hold up on the present 
basis, they will have at least a 50% 
run, which is better than they an- 
ticipated. 

There are no open market offerings 
of durum, and mills have to depend 
upon the government durum. There 
is not enough of this to take care of 
all the business offered the mills. 

Macaroni manufacturers are do- 
ing a capacity business. They not 
only seek prompt delivery of granu- 
lars and durum flours already con- 
tracted for, but want to buy more, 


Millers, however, are still hesitant 
about taking on fresh bookings for 
old crop delivery. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, June 1, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.94 $1.94 
2 Durum or better...... 1.93 1.93 
3 Durum or better...... 1.92 sé 
4 Durum or better...... 1.91 
5 Durum or better...... 1.89% © 0s 
es ee ee 1.84 1.84 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
May 26-June 1 ...... *59,947 29 
Previous week ....... 95,209 45 
WE BD: sin otek CES re 193,775 92 
Crop year 
production 
July i-June 1, 1946 ............ 9,021,486 
So ee ee | eee 9,751,326 


*Preliminary, 


have cut production 25%, reduced 
the number of varieties and the size 
of units and in some instances have 
gone on a five-day week. 

Demand for flour is urgent at Phil- 
adelphia, with mill representatives 
helpless to do much about it. Pitts- 
burgh consumers staged a bread run 
on retail establishments early last 
week, which resulted in grocers put- 
ting bread under the counter and 
doling it out a loaf at a time to 
regular customers. Retailers offering 
unusually large amounts of family 
flour have had their orders canceled 
by distributors. Much dissatisfaction 
has been expressed from steel work- 
ers and other consumers dependent 
upon sandwich lunches. 


Buying Pressure Heavy 


Chicago mills report exceedingly 
heavy pressure from bakers for de- 
liveries on old contracts, but they 
are unable to do much about it be- 
cause of the wheat scarcity. Cleve- 
land jobbers and bakers are getting 
little or no flour. Bread is very 
scarce and available only to regular 
customers a loaf at a time. The sit- 
uation at St. Louis remains critical, 
with mills handicapped by lack of 
wheat. 

In the southeastern states, little 
or no flour is being offered. All users 
are begging for flour, realizing at 
the same time that millers and dis- 
tributors can do nothing about it. 

Several interior Pacific Northwest 
mills closed down last week and 
some coast mills were down part of 
the time because of delay in Mon- 
tana wheat deliveries. At Seattle, 
radio stations have asked housewives 
to turn in any extra flour they may 
have to bakers, who will pay them 
the full allowable price for it. Bread 
is becoming scarcer and there is talk 
that it will disappear entirely within 
another 30 days. Mill operations un- 
til new crop, which is about 90 days 
away, will depend upon supplies of 
wheat allocated by the government. 

Flour production shows a decrease 
of 458,299 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 1,588,116 sacks, compared with 2,- 
046,415 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,463,930 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,795,599 sacks and 
three years ago with 64% of the mills 
reporting the figure was 2,550,788. 
Production decreased 166,000 sacks in 
the Northwest over last week; 148,- 
000 in the Southwest; 6,000 in Buf- 
falo; 58,000 sacks in central and 
southeastern states, and the north 
Pacific Coast decreased 80,000 sacks. 
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KANSAS DROUTH BROKEN; 
FROSTED WHEAT PLOWED 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Widespread 
rains throughout western Kansas 
came in time to help fill the wheat 
berry, reports to Hutchinson grain 
men indicate. Precipitation of one 
to two inches broke a _ prolonged 
drouth in many areas of the South- 
west. Some damage was also done 
in small strips by hail. 

The moisture will be of immense 
value in preparations for summer 
fallowing and provides an ideal start 
for milo which is replacing aban- 
doned wheat acres. 

A considerable acreage of drouth 
damaged volunteer wheat, as well as 
some hit by the May 11 freeze, is 
being plowed under. 
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FEED DEMAND REMAINS 
ACTIVE AT TOP PRICES 


Lower Output of Millfeeds and Dis- 
tillers’, Brewers’ Grains Seen 
for Coming Months 


No let-up is evident in the demand 
for feedstuffs and all items remain 
strong at the full ceiling levels which 
went into effect on May 13. Ship- 
ments and deliveries on contracts 
were sharply reduced during the pe- 
riod of the railroad strike, coupled 
with inadequate 
supplies of raw 
materials at proc- 
essing centers. 
Commercial  sup- 
plies of feed prob- 
ably will be smaller this summer 
than last, the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration predicts. Some 
increase in commercial supplies of 
feed grain is likely as a result of 
higher prices, but supplies probably 
will not be as large as last summer. 
By-product feed production will be 
smaller during the next few months 
than a year ago, reflecting chiefly the 
lower output of wheat millfeeds and 
brewers’ and distillers’ dried grains. 
Commercial feed output will be re- 
duced about 20% in line with cur- 
rent restrictions under government 
regulations. The index number of 
feedstuffs prices as a whole remains 
unchanged at 204, which is 25% high- 
er than a year ago and 84% above 
the 1934-43 average. 


Millfeed Offerings Lacking 


Flour run at Minneapolis was 
sharply reduced with shipments the 
smallest of the season. Mills applied 
their meager feed output entirely on 
old orders which are now badly in 
arrears. No tonnage for new sale, 
therefore, is available. Production 
of wheat millfeeds in the spring 
wheat area will remain very light 
for the balance of the old crop, but 
outlook for new crop supplies is 
somewhat brighter as official plans 
are to take a greater portion of relief 
needs in the form of flour, retaining 
wheat feeds for domestic consump- 
tion. 

With more mills closing due to lack 
of wheat, the situation at Chicago is 
tighter than ever. Coal shortage and 
the railroad strike also seriously af- 
fected production. The meager out- 
put is apportioned entirely on old 
contracts and no new offerings were 
made. Virtually no millfeeds are 
available at Kansas City since the 
weekly flour production is off sharply. 
Allocation of wheat feeds hit a low 
level at Buffalo as a result of lack 
of wheat for milling. Demand con- 
tinues urgent from feeders and feed 
manufacturers. 


Production 


Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 16,130 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per hundredweight of flour. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 20,950 tons 
in the week previous and 54,651 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,485,- 
737 tons as compared with 2,683,773 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Mills Out of Wheat; Await 
CCC Exehange Program 


Grain, Flour, Bread Situations Muddled—Mills Helpless 
to Handle Heavy Flour Demand—New Wheat Moving 


Although the new crop is rolling 
to market in the Southwest consid- 
erably earlier than usual and show- 
ing up well in quality, the milling 
industry still is without grain to 
grind. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
early this week finally came out with 
a program to loan 
mills wheat for 
grinding in _ in- 
stances where 
mills have _ less 
than 50% as much 
wheat as needed 
to fill their 75% domestic flour dis- 
tribution quota—the wheat to be re- 
paid to the CCC when mills are able 
to accumulate stocks from the new 
crop. Millers consider this a step in 
the right direction, but wonder why 
the government went to so much 
effort and expense to scrape every 
ounce of grain out of the country, 
take it away from mills and then 
loan it back to them when. they have 
been forced out of operation. 

Never before in history have the 
grain, flour and bread supply situa- 
tions been in such a muddled mess, 
industry representatives state. As 
one market observer put it, the con- 
centrated efforts of all industry ex- 
perts could not have thought up the 
many complications that have at- 
tended the government control of 
grains and foods in recent months 
had they tried. The nation is on the 
verge of a bread famine, workers are 
being thrown out of employment in 
mills and bakeries and every phase 
of normal grain and flour distribu- 
tion has been disrupted. 

The wheat and corn bonus pro- 
grams netted the government a to- 
tal of 114,776,138 bus, consisting of 
81,280,016 bus of wheat and 33,496,- 
122 bus of corn. The wheat total 
may increase somewhat as records 
straggle in from county offices. This 
grain is rolling to export positions 
in heavy volume, although delayed 
somewhat by the recent rail strike. 

Demand for flour continues at high 
pitch, with mills helpless to do any- 
thing about it. Production the last 
week dropped to the lowest volume 
in history, with two of the largest 
milling centers— Minneapolis and 
Kansas City—reporting only 18% of 


NEW WHEAT EARLIEST 
ON RECORD 


The cash market at Kansas City 
received the first cars of 1946 crop 
wheat on May 29. It was the first 
time in the history of the market 
that new wheat arrived in May. The 
previous date for earliest receipt of 
new crop wheat was June 2, 1941. 
First arrivals this year consisted of 
two cars from Olustee, Okla. Both 
graded sample grade dark hard win- 
ter, test weight 63.0 Ibs, moisture 
16% and protein 10.80%. Approxi- 
mately 200 cars of new wheat were 
received at the principal southwest- 
ern markets during the past week. 
At Enid, approximately 100 cars in- 
dicated an average test weight of 62.0 
Ibs, moisture 14.0% and protein rang- 
ing from 10.30 to 14.30% with the 
average about 12.50%. At Kansas 
City receipts of wheat totaled 944 
cars, all of which were under the di- 
rective of the CCC. 


a ERRNO am IN 








capacity operations. New sales of 
flour are out of the question. A fur- 
ther rise of 742c in the June flour 
subsidy relieved the price squeeze on 
mills, but this is secondary to the 
scarcity of wheat. 


New Wheat Early 


Arrivals of new wheat at south- 
western markets were double those 
of the same time last year, indicat- 
ing a harvest several weeks ahead 
of schedule. A few cars of new wheat 
from Oklahoma reached Kansas City 
last week, the first of the season. 
However, they were not placed on 
the market as they were consigned 
to a local miller. During the week 
ending May 29 the Kansas City re- 
gional office of the CCC received 4,- 
856,122 bus of bonus wheat, and on 
May 31, 1,614,387 bus in terminal 
and subterminal elevators were pur- 
chased through trade channels. Some 
set-aside wheat of the new crop was 
purchased by the CCC from a point 
in Texas, but delivery is not expected 
until some time during the first week 
in June. Cool weather in Kansas has 
slowed wheat development but should 
improve yields, and southern Kansas 
wheat probably will not be marketed 
in any volume before June 15. 


Receipts All for CCC 


Minneapolis receipts fell to 1,327 
cars last week, reflecting the gap 
left by the rail strike and the Me- 
morial Day holiday. Duluth unload- 
ed 2,789 cars. Both of the market 
totals were only about half of the 
quantity received the previous week. 
Marketings were entirely for the ac- 
count of the CCC, which left flour 
and feed mils without much needed 
supplies. Quotations at Minneapolis 
are purely nominal at current ceil- 
ings. 

Little Pacific Northwest wheat is 
moving, except for government ac- 
count. The CCC released 100,000 
bus of wheat in store for the feed 
trade on May 31—50,000 bus for 
Oregon and a like amount for the 
state of Washington. This was a 
trivial amount, but little as it was, 
it was welcomed by the feed manu- 
facturers. Mills are not getting any 
wheat except that passed along by the 
government for grinding into export 
flour. Badly needed moisture was 
received in the Pacific Northwest 
last week. Rains extended over the 
entire area, insuring bumper crops 
of winter wheat, oats and barley. 
Cool weather prevailed at the end of 
the week and, with the rains earlier, 
constituted an ideal condition for 
the growing crop. 
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CONGRESSMEN CRITICIZE 
SECRECY ON FOOD PLANS 
Washington, D. C.—A Republican 

congressional food study committee 
has demanded that the Department 
of Agriculture “lift the wartime veil 
of secrecy” from plans for disposal 
of America’s food supply. 

Since the start of the war, the 
committee said, the department has 
been making up “allocation sheets,” 
showing for a year in advance quan- 
tities earmarked for military use, re- 
lief, ete.— and the quantity remain- 
ing for civilians. These sheets, it 
said, are still “restricted,” making 
public disclosure a criminal offense. 
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Previous June 2, June 3, June 5, 
June 1, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
NG >) x00 24 bres h es thee *320,203 486,556 825,679 562,172 544,407 
ERENUUSG  ¥'y-0.4.s:05.6 6.00 De hae Fs 491,269 639,725 1,220,598 974,685 940,103 
EE  xedeescbelGiveetacnescie’ 273,181 278,851 426,437 469,290 378,392 
Central and Southeast ........ *243,886 302,136 ‘589,766 423,735 473,376 
North Pacific Coast ........... *259,577 339,147 401,450 365,717 214,510 
PRG 068 ob EATS RAD 6 RSD 1,588,116 2,046,415 3,463,930 2,795,599 2,550,788 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
c Percentage of capacity operated ‘ c July 1 to 
Juneil, Previous June 2, June 3, June 5, June 1, June 2, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 32 49 83 55 51 39,649,342 39,137,798 
Southwest ...... 34 44 88 70 66 60,493,022 58,579,178 
AEA 45 46 71 81 65 24,212,293 23,333,870 
Central and 8. E. 33 74 74 54 56 26,265,505 17,150,387 
No. Pacific Coast 72 94 97 89 65 16,209,787 17,933,326 
cl Ol rs 38 50 s4 67 61 166,829,949 156,134,559 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
May 26-June 1.. 894,660 330,731 37 
Previous week .. 894,660 416,823 47 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
i a) | ee 814,380 760,258 93 capacity output __ tivity 
Two years ago.. 814,380 638,502 78 May 26-June 1.. 667,800 *262,377 39 
Five-year average .......+..+++++- 64 Previous week .. 667,800 313,541 47 
Ten-year average in wen hue ee kts 61 Year ago ....... 667,800 546,865 82 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 660,498 376,603 57 
May 26-June 1.. 364,320 66,250 18 Five-year average ........... Maus 52 
rey . 364,320 140,593 39 \Dan-wear avers 
Bagh 5 352,800 281,343 30 en _— “re Dae 0:0s po 66.6005 00 48 
Two years ago... 352,800 171,558 49 *Preliminary. 
Fiv@-VeOOr AVEFEES: 2.00.8 cieseczess 56 
ROUHFORr SVOTHRS oo ici ccs cc cciniec 59 - Minneapolis 
Wichita pl Flour Pct. ac- 
5 5 P capacity output _ tivity 
May 26-June 1.. 112,800 39,288 35 a id ‘ oe 
Previous week .. 112,800 12,000 11 May 26-June 1.. 331,360 $7,628. = 18 
Vebr €80 <...- 111,132 86,997 78 Previous week .. 321,360 173,015 53 
Two years ago.. 111,132 78,548 71 TORE OBO Levees 321,360 278,814 87 
Five-year Average ...........20008 64 Two years ago .. 319,284 185,569 58 
Ten-year AVeTage ....... ee ee eevees 60 Five-year Average .........cseeecs 51 
Salina Ten-year average ............eee0. 48 
May 26-June 1.. 84,600 55,000 65 ie 2 ‘ 
Pravicas ‘wask 84.600 79,309 83 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
FOO? BOP o.ccc5 os 109,956 92,000 84 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago .. 109,956 86,077 78 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Five-year average ...........+++.. 72 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
TON-FOAT GVOTRBO. cies 0b i504 bie 0-90-00 75 . 7 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 26-June 1.. 225,720 *166,142 74 
Previous week .. 225,720 207,677 92 
OOS MO o.0:04:55 269,100 247,634 92 
Two years ago... 269,100 237,610 88 
Five-year A@VeCragme .......eccceceee 70 
WORT ORE BRT ORS 5555 Min i ole bio 6 Se be 62 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

May 26-June 1.. 134,200 93,435 70 
Previous week .. 134,200 131,470 98 
Year O60. i..6665% 143,200 153,816 107 
Two years ago.. 143,200 128,107 89 
Five-year Average ........eseeeees 79 
POR-FORE BVOERECS  i.s0 >< 55:0 0004,.0:008 68 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output = tivity 

May 26-June 1. .*732,306 243,886 33 

Previous week .. 676,246 302,136 45 

SGRE OBO ii5i50-5% 795,246 589,766 74 

Two years ago.. 792,240 423,735 54 

Five-year AVeCTage ......sscscscees 53 

TOU-YORP GVOTRESO. oes vc ccceisectse 55 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

May 26-June 1.. 601,200 273,181 45 

Previous week . 601,200 278,851 46 

Year ago ....... 600,600 426,437 71 

Two years ago .. 877,416 469,290 81 

PAVG=FORE GVGTOGO 6-0 ciei vce is cease 64 

Ten-year average..............0.6. 68 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of ‘(1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of 


the flour milling capacity of the territories included). 


Figures show production since 


March 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 


feed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


7--—Southwest——, ——Northwest—— -—Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year 





Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production todate production to date production to date 
May 26-June 1.. 7,615 1,334,765 4,281 697,675 4,234 453,297 16,130 2,485,737 
Previous week.. 9,916 6,712 4,322 20,950 
Two weeks ago 15,563 7,586 7,982 31,131 
1945 29,333 1,434,209 17,159 794,514 8,159 455,050 54,651 2,683,773 
1944 23,762 1,438,720 10,969 681,642 8,979 444,052 43,710 2,564,414 
ok Pe eee 22,652 1,307,046 10,962 656,181 7,240 391,567 40,854 2,354,794 
i AAR Are ee 21,941 1,171,002 10,403 587,892 6,644 361,351 38,650 2,119,907 
Five-yr. average 21,061 1,337,148 10,755 683,581 6,271 421,063 38,087 2,441,792 





In a letter to Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Representa- 
tive Jenkins of Ohio, committee 
chairman said: 

“There was a legitimate reason for 
keeping our food allocations secret 
from the enemy during the war. 
There is no reason now why these 
allocations should be kept secret from 
the American people.” 


The committee of House Republi- 
cans said in a statement that if the 
letter did not bring results it would 
try “legislative action.” 

It said the people had a right to 
know what was happening to the 
food they produced and that “con- 
tinued refusal to make this informa- 
tion public” was an “unwarranted 
usurpation of administrative power.” 
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Flour Output Lowest in History 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





OPERATIONS LAST WEEK IN MAY ONLY 
1,588,116 SACKS, OR 38% CAPACITY 


Lack of Wheat Causes Low Running Time—All Sections 
of Country Affected, Although Pacific Northwest 
Better Off Than Other Areas 


Production of flour for the week 
ending June 1 dropped to the lowest 
level in relation to mill capacity in 
the history of the industry. Reports 
received by The Northwestern Miller 
from plants representing about 71% 
of the nation’s milling capacity show 
an outturn for the week of 1,588,116 
sacks of 100 lbs each, or only 38% 
of the capacity of the plants report- 
ing. 

Cause of the low operating rate 
was lack of wheat, supplies of which 
have rapidly diminished as a result of 
government confiscation of grain for 
the export relief program. Millers 
have been unable to replace even a 
small fraction of their grind and each 
day more and more plants have been 
forced into idleness. 

The previous week’s output repre- 
sented 50% of capacity, while a year 
ago mills reported an 84% operation. 

All parts of the country are affect- 
ed by the wheat shortage. Spring 
wheat mills in the Northwest ran at 
32%, hard winter wheat mills in the 
Southwest at 34%, Buffalo mills at 
45% .and plants in the central and 
southeastern states at 33%. The Pa- 
cific Northwest area appeared to be 


somewhat better off, with-a 72% 
grind, evidently due to fairly sizeable 
allocations of Commodity Credit 
Corp. wheat for export flour grind- 
ing. 

¥ Y¥ 


Relief in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—All of Okla- 
homa’s flour mills probably will be 
operating again—very soon, according 
to Paul T. Jackson, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Millers Association. 

He said movement of the 1946 
wheat crop, being harvested in south- 
western counties, already could be 
felt and “I expect most of the mills 
will have some wheat to operate on 
by the end of this week.” 

Late reports show that flour mills 
at Edmond, Ada, Apache, Geary, 
Blackwell, Yukon and Enid have been 
idle because of the wheat shortage. 

Some at Oklahoma City and two 
mills at Shawnee and Chickasha were 
“practically shut down,’’ he said. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFERS TO LEASE ELEVATOR 


Portland, Ore. — Kerr Gifford & 
Co., of Portland, has offered to lease 
the 2,500,000-bu grain elevator from 
the Commission of Public Docks. The 











Further Subsidy Rise of 7'/2c 
on Flour Authorized for June 


A further increase of 744c bu in the 
flour subsidy for June was announced 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
on May 31, supplementing the 8c ad- 

- vance authorized on May 25 to offset 
the recent wheat ceiling increase. 

The additional advance for June 
brings the rate on wheat ground out- 
side the Pacific Coast region up to 
47c bu and on wheat ground in the 
Pacific area to 50%c and is a reflec- 
tion of increased milling costs due to 
reduced operating volume and high- 
er bag charges. : 

In an announcement authorizing 
the June rates, the RFC pointed out 
that unless new legislation is enacted 
by Congress to continue the flour sub- 
sidy, no payments will be made on 
wheat ground after midnight, June 
30, 1946, standard time at the mill. 

Following is the complete text of 
the RFC June subsidy announcement: 

Announcement No. 6 

Regulation No. 9, Flour Production 

Payments 


The rates of payment on account of 
wheat ground into flour under Regulation 
No. 9, Flour Production Payments, are 
as follows: 

1. All wheat ground outside of the Pa- 
cific coast area excépt wheat originating 
in the Pacific coast area—47c bu. 

2.. All wheat ground in the Pacific coast 
area and all wheat originating in the Pa- 
cific coast area and ground outside that 
area—50%c bu. 

These rates are effective June 1, 1946, 
and continue in effect during the calen- 
dar month of June, 1946. 

These rates apply to wheat ground dur- 
ing the time the rates are in effect, ex- 
cept that if the applicant has registered 
forward sales of flour with RFC these 
rates shall apply to the wheat ground 


is producing flour sold in June (using the 
during the month in which the applicant 
first-in-first-out principle to determine 
against which flour sales the wheat ground 
during any one month applies). 

The above is subject to the possible 
termination of the program by operation 
of law, as present statutory authority for 
the flour subsidy expires June 30, 1946. 
Unless new legislation is enacted by the 
Congress which continues the flour sub- 
sidy, no payments will be made on wheat 
ground after midnight, June 30, 1946, 
standard time at the mill. 
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SETTLEMENT REACHED IN 
BEMIS BRO. BAG STRIKE 


After a strike of several months 
at a number of plants of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., a general settlement 
has been reached and all plants have 
resumed regular operation. 

Wage advances granted as a result 
of negotiations were from 13%c to 
15c per hour for experienced work- 
ers, with beginners’ initial pay 
55¢ per hour. This rate was to, be 
advanced by 5c after three months’ 
service and 10c after six months’ 
service. 

No retroactive pay was granted. 
Employees who returned to work 
within five days after recall and re- 
mained for at least 10 days were to 
receive a $50 government bond or 
$37.50 in cash. 

Union maintenance will be limited 
to withholding of initiation fees, 
dues and general assessments upon 
requests to do so by individual em- 
ployees. 








elevator, known as Terminal No. 4, 
has never before been leased, except 
to the army during the war. The 
army turned the elevator back to 
the Commission of Public Docks on 
May 31, and Kerr Gifford & Co. has 
offered a flat rental basis. The com- 
mission has the offer under consid- 
eration. 
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PAUL BERG APPOINTED TO 
ARTHUR CHANDLER STAFF 


St. Louis, Mo.—Paul Berg has been 
appointed to the staff of Arthur L. 
Chandler & Co., management engi- 
neers, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. Berg, formerly chief engineer 
of the McMillen Feed Co. and the 
Central Soya Co., will head the engi- 
neering department for planning new 
and. remodeling existing soybean 
processing plants. 
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Millers’ Group to 
Confer on Contract 
Cancellations 


Washington, D. C.—Confused and 
entangled in subsidy accounting as a 
result of enforced cancellation of flour 
contracts arising from wheat con- 
fiscation by the government, a com- 
mittee has been named by the Mill- 
ers National Federation to confer 
with officials of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. in Washington June 
5 to seek a solution that will cov- 
er the myriad cases that have arisen. 

The RFC has proposed a basis of 
settlement of cancellations, offering 
relief where a mill could prove it en- 
forced cancellation in any of the fol- 
lowing three situations: 

“1. Those cancellations brought 
about by reason of the surrender of 
wheat or the sale of flour to Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in accordance 
with amendment 7 to WFO 144. 
These cancellations must be substan- 
tiated by copies of documents from 
CCC indicating the surrender of the 
wheat or the sale of the flour. 

“2. Those cancellations brought 
about by- reason of the inability of 
the mill to secure export licenses to 
ship flour on export contracts. These 
cancellations must be substantiated 
by affidavit. 

“3. Those cancellations made nec- 
essary by reason of the cancellation 
of contracts for wheat bought to 
arrive. The cancellations permitted 
in this category must not exceed the 
equivalent of the to-arrive wheat con- 
tracts canceled between April 19 and 
May 25. The documents necessary 
to substantiate these cancellations 
must be a showing of the to-arrive 
wheat position as of April 19 and 
documentary evidence of the cancel- 
lation of to-arrive contracts between 
April 19 and May 25.” 

The foregoing flour contract can- 
cellations will be deducted from sales 
made between May 1 and May 25, 
and to the extent that such sales are 
insufficient to cover the cancellations, 
the balance of cancellations will be 
applied against sales in the month in 
which the canceled sales were booked 
on a‘last in-first out basis. 

However, there are many cases of 
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cancellations which would not be 
covered by these three situations, par- 
ticularly where millers were taking 
care of customers on a shipping di- 
rections basis. 
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Northwest Mills to 
Get Bonus Loan 
Wheat Quickly 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Mills in the 
Northwest will have access to bonus 
wheat under the newly announced 
loan program within a few days, ac- 
cording to James A. Cole, regional 
director of the CCC here. 

Sizable quantities of surplus bonus 
wheat are available in Minneapolis 
and Duluth and some other north- 
western terminals, Mr. Cole stated, 
and just as soon as the details of the 
certificates which mills-must submit 
to prove their eligibility for the loan 
wheat are worked out, deliveries can 
get under way. 

The CCC office here already has 
submitted its plan for regional dis- 
tribution of wheat under the pro- 
gram and has received approval from 
higher -~CCC officials. 

Mills must agree to repay the 
loaned wheat to the CCC not later 
than Sept. 30, 1946, with wheat 
other than bonus or set-aside wheat 
as defined in WFO 144, amendment 8. 

A mill must certify to the CCC 
that the wheat it actually owns, 
plus-the flour it owns, plus the quan- 
tity of wheat it has in the process 
of milling, plus the quantity it has 
ground into flour during June and 
has sold as flour, does not exceed 
50% of the wheat it is permitted 
to grind for domestic use during 
June. 

Upon such certification, the CCC 
will authorize sale by a merchandis- 
er of sufficient wheat to permit a 
grind of 50% of permitted domestic 
grind. 

The CCC is instructed to supply 
mills in areas of most serious flour 
shortage first and to take into con- 
sideration the probable availability 
of new crop wheat. The release of 
wheat to mills will be conditioned 
upon their supplying the minimum 
needs in their distribution areas, of 
Mexican labor camps, state institu- 
tions, private hospitals, prisoner-of- 
war camps and other emergency 
cases that may be called to their 
attention. 

Interior mills west of Minneapolis 
are not too cheerful about relief 
from the program, since there is very 
little bonus wheat out there. About 
the only way those mills can get 
wheat is to scout around and locate 
“free” bonus wheat—that is, grain 
taken in on the bonus program, but 
not yet actually billed to the CCC. 
If they can locate such grain, they 
have a chance of getting the neces- 
Sary approval from CCC to permit 
them to use it. 

Back hauling of terminal wheat 
to the interior areas would be too 
costly. 

An unfavorable feature of the 
wheat loan program publicity is the 
rush of customer inquiries to mills 
for flour, Customers have heard 
about the wheat being made avail- 
able to mills and many of them 
assume that the mills’ wheat trou- 
bles are entirely over. This is not 
true, since the loan program af- 
fords only partial relief and appar- 
ently for June only. 
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Small Stocks and 
Urgent Demand 


Boost Rye Prices 


The smallest rye stocks on record, 
together with an urgent demand, 
have advanced rye prices to the high- 
est level since 1918. Both farm and 
market prices are more than three 
times the 10-year average and almost 
double those of a year ago. Disap- 
pearance of rye the first nine months 
of this season was 6,400,000 bus less 
than in the same months last season, 
reflecting the smaller domestic sup- 
plies and reduced imports. Imports 
of rye, July through March, amount- 
ed to nearly 2,000,000 bus, compared 
with 3,500,000 a year ago. These 
facts are cited by the Production and 
Marketing Administration in a recent 
rye market summary. 

Stocks of rye on April 1 amounted 
to 7,800,000 bus, or about 38% of the 
20,400,000 on hand a year earlier and 
only 22% of the 36,200,000 on hand 
two years ago. Farm stocks of rye 
totaled 3,300,000 bus which were the 
lowest of any of the seven years of 
record and only half as large as a 
year ago. Less than 10% of the 1945 
crop was still on farms on April 1 in 
the important rye producing states of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Nebraska. Last April 
about 36% of the 1944 crop was still 
on farms in these states. Commer- 
cial stocks amounted to 3,100,000 bus, 
which were the smallest April 1 
stocks since 1937. At interior mills 
and elevators rye stocks on April 1 
totaled 1,400,000 bus this year, 3,- 
500,000 a year ago and 6,100,000 
two years ago. 

Disappearance of rye, July-March, 
this season amounted to 33,300,000 
bus, compared with 39,700,000 last 
season and 45,700,000 in the same 
months of the 1943-44 season. Dis- 
appearance of rye for feed thus far 
this season was down sharply and 
totaled only a little over 9,000,000 
bus as against 17,600,000 last year 
and nearly 28,000,000 in the first nine 
months of the 1943-44 season. 

As a result of the short supplies 
and the urgent derhand for domestic 
use and for export, rye prices have 
advanced to the highest level since 
1918. At Minneapolis No. 2 rye av- 
eraged $2.65 bu in April, compared 
with $1.34 in April, 1945, and 73c the 
10-year April (1935-44) average. 
Prices received by farmers averaged 
$1.95 bu in April, 1946, $1.11 in April, 
1945, and 64c the 10-year average. 
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NORTHERN OHIO PRODUCERS — Officers and executive committee 
members of the Bakery Production Men’s Club of Northern Ohio, posed 
for the camera at the recent monthly meeting of the group in Cleveland. 
Standing are Frank Frischoff, R. W. Kaase Co; Ed Ratzell, Laub Baking 
Co; James Burns, Red Star Yeast & Products Co; F. P. Deibel, secretary, 
General Ingredients; Frank Geiss, the Kaase company, and Arthur Ralls, 


treasurer, Swift & Co. 


Seated are Irv Ormsby, Standard Brands, Inc; 


John Schneider, chairman of the board, Star Baking Co; Fred Gerhard, 
president, Spang Baking Co; Marcel Urich, first vice president, Star Bak- 
ing Co., and Warner Bishop, second vice president, Commander-Larabee 


Milling Co. 





On Nov. 30, 1945, maximum prices 
were announced for the 1946 rye crop 
to become effective June 1, 1946. 
Base prices per bushel, bulk, for rye 
are as follows: Minneapolis and Du- 
luth $1.40, Chicago and Milwaukee 
$1.45, Kansas City and Omaha 
$1.38%, plus the 10c advance author- 
ized May 13. 

The acreage of rye sown for all 
purposes for the 1946 season is esti- 
mated at 3,721,000, or 17% less than 
that sown a year ago and 41% less 
than average. The seeded acreage 
includes that intended for hay and 
pasture, soil improvement purposes 
as well as rye to be harvested for 
grain. The condition of rye is re- 
ported to be uniformly good in most 
parts of the country, particularly in 
the Northeast. The April 1 condition 
of rye is 88% of normal, three points 
below the April 1, 1945, condition, 
five points above the Dec. 1 condi- 
tion, and 10 points above the 10-year 
average condition of 78%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPA REAFFIRMS POLICY 
ON BREAD CUT FOR CAFES 


Washington, D. C.—-Paul A. Por- 
ter, administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, in line with 
the program of the President’s Fam- 
ine Emergency Committee, has re- 
affirmed an earlier OPA action per- 
mitting restaurants to reduce or 
eliminate customary portions of 
bread or other wheat préducts with- 
out reducing prices. 

OPA reminded restaurants that 








permission’ to reduce their normal 
quantities of wheat products without 
a price reduction is contingent on a 
notice being displayed, listing the 
items with reduced portions and 
offering to supply the normal portion 
to any customer who specifically re- 
quests it. This notice may be writ- 
ten on, or attached to, the restau- 
rant’s menu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA MILLERS HIT 
SUBSIDIES, 80% FLOUR 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Fifty mill- 
ers and grain men attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Association held here May 21. 
Haskell Cudd, manager of the Still- 
water (Okla.)-Milling Co., was elect- 
ed president; King P. Aitkin, presi- 
dent of the Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills, vice president; C. C. Reynolds, 
general manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills, Oklahoma City, treasurer, and 
Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, was 
re-elected secretary. 

The millers went on record as op- 
posing subsidies and the 80% extrac- 
tion emergency flour imposed by the 
government. They also passed a reso- 
lutién favoring the milling of flour 
for export to the needy in Europe 
rather than the shipping of grain to 
these devastated areas where mills 
have been destroyed or impaired. 

Paul T. Jackson gave a resume of 
milling during the last 10 years and 
compared the past with the prob- 
lems now facing the industry. The 
meeting closed with a dinner. 











RYE—SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, UNITED STATES, BY QUARTERS—JULY, 1941, TO DATE (in 1,000 bus) 
--— Stocks at beginning of period——, 


Commer- 
Farm cial 
1941-42— 
July-Bept. .......685 13,100 5,639 
fe Se 36,000 17,243 
Jan.-March ....... 23,000 17,474 
April-June ........ 17,000 17,551 
Season ........ . 13,100 5,639 
1942-43— 
July-Sept. ......... 12,600 17,034 
QORSIISR, civrcccces 45,000 18,477 
Jan.-March ........ 33,400 19,889 
April-June ......... 24,000 20,458 
Season ........ 12,600 17,034 
1943-44— 
July-Sept. ......... 15,300 23,309 
Oot-Dee. vos. coves, 23,000 22,907 
Jan.-March ........ 14,100 21,051 
April-June !........ 8,890 21,148 
Season ........ 15,300 23,309 
1944-45— 
July-Sept. ......... 5,000 20,150 
OOb DORs cesses 16,314 14,728 
Jan.-March ........ 10,300 12,207 
April-June ......... 6,562 10,252 
Season ........ 5,000 20,150 
1945-46— 
July-Sept. ......... 3,650 6,599 
Oct.-Dec. .......... 14,254 4,732 
Jan.-March ........ 7,800 4,544 
April-June ......... 


Interior Produc- Total 
mills Total tion Imports supply 
$s4520 18,739 45,364 7,453 71,556 
weecos 53,243 eceeee 1,081 64,324 
eevcee 40,474 eecces eevee 40,474 
eeevee 34,651 ecewee 224 34,775 
errr 18,739 45,364 8,758 72,861 
sk wen 29,634 57,673 177 87,484 
Py Por: 63,477 ges ene 7 63,484 
bos wes 53,289 okends 7 53,296 
ebb bow 44,458 acwede 1,299 45,757 
Aesber 29,634 57,673 1,490 88,797 
8,505 47,114 30,452 155 77,721 
8,568 64,476 one eee 610 55,085 
7,557 68,708 © co ccwes 3,587 46,295 
6,146 36,184  ...... 3,962 40,146 
8,505 47,114 30,452 8,314 85,880 
5,835 30,985 25,500 670 57,155 
4,881 36,933 ...... 2,629 38,552 
4,133 26,640 ...... 226 26,865 
3,538 20,363 =... 625 20,977 
5,835 30,985 25,500 4,149 60,634 
2,538 12,787 26,354 789 39,930 
3,301 22,287 1,080 23,367 
2,221 14,565 $85 14,650 


1,387 





c- Disappearance———————_—_ 
*Indus- 
trial Seed Exports Feed Total 
3,345 3,887 10 11,071 18,313 
4,239 3,888 2 6,721 13,850 
4,035 451 9 1,428 5,923 
3,901 225 2 1,013 5,141 
15,520 8,451 23 19,233 43,227 
3,379 3,455 eve 17,173 24,007 
2,672 3,456 ease 4,067 10,195 
2,882 401 13 5,542 8,838 
2,887 200 2 4,059 7,148 
11,820 7,512 15 30,841 50,188 
5,170 2,812 10 15,254 23,246 
3,637 2,812 54 6,874 12,377 
2,932 327 23 6,829 10,111 
2,887 163 23 6,088 9,161 
14,626 6,114 110 34,045 54,895 
7,071 2,835 t 11,326 21,232 
6,126 2,835 t 2,951 11,912 
2,856 329 t 3,328 6,513 
3,354 164 1,746 2,926 8,190 
19,407 6,163 1,746 20,531 47,847 
6,582 2,392 2,075 6,594 17,643 
4,610 2,392 1,120 680 8,802 
3,586 277 $1,186 1,775 6,824 


3,326 ° ‘ 7,826 
*Includes rye milled for flour and used for production of industrial and beverage alcohol. tLess than 500 bus. ¢Estimated. 
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Canadian Farmers 
Plan Larger 1946 
Wheat Acreage 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports that Cana- 
dian farmers have planned to seed 
about 3,000,000 more acres to wheat 
this year than last, making the 1946 
wheat acreage 26,451,000 against 23,- 
414,100 in 1945. The bureau said the 
increase would be largely at the ex- 
pense of oats, barley and summer- 
fallow. 

The intended acreage figures are 
merely indicative of plans at the end 
of April and acreages actually seeded 
may vary considerably from the in- 
tentions figures. The estimated in- 
crease for all Canada is 3,036,900 
acres, while the increase for the 
prairie provinces totals 3,265,000 
which is greater than the net increase 
for all Canada because of a decrease 
of 230,000 in Ontario’s fall wheat 
seeding. 

Should the intended acreage be 
realized the area sown to wheat in 
Canada in 1946 will almost equal 
that of 1939 when 26,756,000 acres 
were seeded. The. figures would, how- 
ever, still be well below the record 
year of 1940 when Canadian farmers 
seeded 28,726,200 acres to wheat. 

The indicated all-Canada acreage 
for oats is placed at 13,691,000 acres, 
compared with 14,393,200 last year. 
The intended barley acreage is given 
at 6,737,500 as against 7,350,100 in 
1945, flax acreage 1,049,000 compared 
with 1,059,200 and summerfallow 18,- 
724,000 as against 19,859,000. 

The bureau reports seeding of crops 
well advanced throughout the prairie 
provinces, particularly in Manitoba, 
after an early spring. It was com- 
pleted except in northern areas by 
May 4. In Saskatchewan about 40% 
of the wheat acreage had been seeded 
by May 6 with about 15 to 25% of 
coarse grains sown at the same date. 
In Alberta wheat seeding was report- 
ed to be well under way by May 4. 
In this province the winter snow cov- 
ering was heavy and fall crops win- 
tered well. Ontario reports seeding 
well advanced but growth delayed by 
low temperatures and dry weather. 


_¥ ¥ 
Western Acreage Up 6.3% 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada’s 
wheat acreage will show an increase of 
6.3% and total 23,994,000 acres as 
compared with 22,566,000 in 1945, ac- 
cording to the first estimate of The 
Winnipeg Tribune for the 1946 sea- 
son. Manitoba’s wheat acreage is es- 
timated at 2,356,000 acres or an in- 
crease of 10.5% over last year’s 2,- 
132,000. Saskatchewan wheat area is 
forecast at 14,339,000 acres compared 
with 13,610,000 last year, or an in- 
crease of 5.4%. Alberta will plant 
7% more acres, or 7,299,000 compared 
with 6,824,000 in 1945. 

The Tribune estimates oat acreage 
for 1946 at 10,495,000 acres in West- 
ern Canada, or a decrease of 2.4% 
when compared with 10,749,600 a year 
ago. Barley is 2.5% greater at 7,034,- 
000 acres as compared with 6,859,000 
in 1945. Rye will show an increase of 
10% and total 451,000 acres, and flax 
at 1,066,000 acres will show an in- 
crease of 3.1%. Summerfallow acre- 
age is forecast at 18,984,000 or a de- 
crease of 4.5%. 
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T ue carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours are widely known for better 
performance. 





ent ten 


UR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL ad FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Cs TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 ok Baten aera 
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NOTE THESE FEATURES 


Approved by American 
Dry Milk Institute 


Easy to handle 


Keep contents clean and 
safe 


Light in weight 
Save space 


Easy and fast to unload 


A.D.M.I. Tests and OK’s- 
BEMIS “~~? BAGS © 


for Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 


Two new moistureproof bags developed by Bemis have been 
approved by the American Dry Milk Institute for shipping 
Nonfat Dry Milk Solids for human consumption. 


You'll find these paperlined textile bags keep moisture content 
of nonfat dry milk solids within the necessary 3% to 5%. 


They assure clean, safe storage. And they are easy to handle 
... Save time, labor and space. 


You'll find workmen approve these new bags, too, because 


’ they’re used to handling bags of flour, sugar, salt and similar 


products. Bags are lighter in weight, easy to stack and open. 


Have a talk with your supplier of nonfat dry milk solids about 
the use of these new Bemis Waterproof Bags. 


Send Coupon for Information 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
111-A North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in the new Bemis Waterproof 





Paperlined Textile Bags for nonfat dry milk solids. Please 
send me information. 
: - Name 
& « 


GENERAL OFFICES « ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
26 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Firm 
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Embarrassing Moments 


GENERATION ago the average 
person thought of Chinese as 
laundrymen. In this modern age 
there are still folks who retain that 
old-fashioned idea. This was revealed 
recently when Victor Chi-Tsai Hoo, 
an assistant to United Nations Secre- 
tary General Trygve Lie, was sum- 
moned to UN headquarters for an 
important staff meeting. 

Mr. Hoo, who occupied a suite in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, was merely told 
to come to “610”—the messenger did 
not state 610 Fifth Avenue, UN 
headquarters — so Mr. Hoo went ‘to 
room 610 in the hotel. 

A woman opened the door to his 
knock and cordially invited him in. 
Bewildered he stood in the doorway, 
and the woman told him to wait a 
moment. When she returned it was 
with a large package of (you guessed 
it) laundry. 

“Madame,” enlightened Mr. Hoo, 
politely, “I’m afraid there has been 
a slight misunderstanding. In your 
country many Chinese are laundry- 
men, but not all Chinese are laundry- 


men, I think I’m in the wrong 
room.” 

Cake was once baked to be thrown 
away. A long time ago medi- 


eval cooks, having no tins, protected 
their product by spreading a coarse 
dough, something like our brown 
bread, over the oven floor, upon which 
the white dough was placed. The 
brown bread was called “cake” and 
was discarded after the white was 
done. 


Speahing of Women 


N old Hindu philosopher who lived 
many thousands of years before 
the present democratic administra- 
tion, and Eleanor Roosevelt, and who 
seemed to know women pretty well, 
claimed that Twashtri, the Wise, the 
only god, designed woman after hav- 
ing put together the world and cre- 
ated man. 

Not having much of anything left 
in the way of materials, he im- 
provised in much the same fashion 
that a woman of today trims a hat. 
He took the soft curves of the moon, 
the graceful lines and suppleness of 
the snake, the slenderness of the wil- 
low, the playful lightness of the 
feather, and the gayety of the clouds; 
the soft velvet of multi-colored blos- 
soms, the timorousness of the hare, 
the vanity of the peacock, the cooing 
of the dove, and the talkativeness of 
the parrot. Then he bethought him 
of the cold of the snow, the heat of 
the volcano, the hardness of the dia- 
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esterday, Today & Tomorrow 














Across the Years 


Across the years a man remembers all 

That marked his first beginning and the span 

Of early boyhood, ever will the call 

Of old and sweet remembering haunt a man. 

Be it a river where lonesome whistles blow, 

Or keening fox hownds on a ridge’s rim, 

A wild green sea and ships that come and go.... 
Across the world these things will call to him. 
And though his road turns darkly, stretching far, 
From prairie sagebrush or from white gull wings, 
His heart will follow some lone distant star, 

His dreams be shaped by dear, remembered things. 


—Alma Robinson Higbee. 














mond, and the cruelty of the jungle 
tiger. 

Having measured these ingredients, 
and mixing them in his patented mix- 
er, he set the batch aside for proper 
fermentation. The hand-molded job 
that finally resulted was a “woman” 
and Twashtri, the Wise, claimed that 
he was well satisfied. 

It was Alexander Dumas who first 
said, “Find the Woman” or “Cherchez 
la femme!” but the idea itself was 
not new and did not originate with 
him. He knew a lot about women, 
however, for he also said, “It’s often 
woman who inspires us with the 
great things that she somehow will 
prevent us from accomplishing.” 

Napoleon said, “There’s no ac- 
counting for the actions of a woman.” 

. Don Herold of our own day said, 
“Women are not much, but they are 
the best other sex we have!” (—from 
an address by W. E. Long, president 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago at the 
Ladies Day luncheon, May 1). 


Nichname 


HILE a cadet at West Point, 

Lt. Gen. Mark Clark acquired 
a nickname which stayed with him 
until he won his commission. Tall, 
lean and athletic, young Clark pos- 
sessed a ravenous appetite which 
three substantial meals a day could 
not satisfy. Almost invariably, he 
required a snack between meals to 
tide him over until the next trip to 
the mess hall. 

Taking perishables from the mess 
hall was strictly forbidden, but the 
future general soon discovered that 
there was room in his large hat for 
other things besides his head. There- 


after, he made it his business to wear 
the -hat to the mess hall as often as 
possible. 

When he came away after a meal, 
the hat would be crammed with 
meat, cakes, cookies and other deli- 
cacies, which he would hastily carry 
to his room and hide. Clark’s nick- 
name resulted from this smuggling. 
Until his graduation, he was aptly 
called “Contraband.” 


In England a “layer cake” is a 
sandwich. 


Filing System 
N Hollywood, where anything 


might happen, and usually does, a 
script writer maintains a unique fil- 
ing system. Rent bills are put away 
in a copy of Dickens’ “Bleak House’; 
life insurance policies in “All This 
and Heaven Too”; auto license in 
“The Covered Wagon”; mining shares 
in “Great Expectations’; doctors’ 
bills in “The Way of All Flesh”; gas 
and electric bills in “The Light That 
Failed.” For a bill for his bride’s 
new mink coat, he rushed out to buy 
a copy of “The Man With a Dumb 
Wife.” 


Yanhee Ingenuity 


ACK in the early days when new 
settlements were springing up in 
the state of Connecticut, millers were 
few and far between. The new com- 
munity that had one was fortunate 
and everything was done to please 
him so that he would not pack up and 
migrate to some other settlement. 
One miller, named Noah Frisbie, 
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came to a new settlement from Can- 
ada and set up his mill. It wasn’t 
long, however, till he showed signs 
of homesickness and threatened to 
leave for his beloved Canada. The 
settlers became worried. There was 
no other miller to replace him, and 
something had to be done to persuade 
him to stay. After mulling the sit- 
uation over a Yankee hit on the idea 
of bringing Canada to Connecticut, 
by naming their settlement Canada 
Village. 

It worked. Literally, Frisbie was 
in Canada, and he was so elated over 
the natives’ gesture, he lost his 
yearning to return to his native land. 


The Colonel's Farewell 


HE year 1861 was a time for 

many partings in the South, but 
few were more moving than the 
leave-taking of the superintendent of 
a certain military college of Lou- 
isiana. 

The -morning he left he had the 
battalion drawn up. Stepping out in 
front, he made a short talk, then 
passing along the line, he bade every 
boy an affectionate farewell. The 
young fellows were deeply moved. 

It was even harder with the facul- 
ty. Approaching the group, the su- 
perintendent shook their hands in 
silence, tried to speak, then, placing 
his hand over his heart, said, “You 
are all here.” Another minute and 
he had turned on his heel and was 
gone. 

So Col. William T. Sherman said 
good-by to his friends in Louisiana 
State Seminary before going north 
to enter the Union Army!—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Bakers’ Beneuclence 


HICAGO’S _world-famed . ‘House 

of Hospitality,” the Servicemen’s 
Center, has just been closed. The 
first of Chicago’s four centers, whose 
motto was “Everything Free,” opened 
its doors on Aug. 7, 1941. Total at- 
tendance for that day was 47. In 
the following weeks and months, av- 
erage daily attendance often ran as 
high as 9,000. 

Compiled statistics of food served 
to the more than 15,000,000 soldiers, 
sailors and marines and visiting fight- 
ers of all nations showed, among 
other food, 18,000,000 pieces of baked 
goods that took in everything from 
a cooky to a wedding cake, including 
50,000 Ibs of potato chips. Most of 
the baked goods was donated by lo- 
cal wholesale and retail bakers, whi'e 
the remainder was purchased at cost. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Tuesdays, including sup- 
plements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - - 5.00 
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A CHANGE IN POLICY 

T= flour milling industry has much reason to 

be gratified by the authentically reported 
change in Washington’s plans, at policy levels, 
whereby exports of relief breadstuffs may cease 
to be considered almost wholly in terms of wheat 
ind the available flour milling capacity of this 
country employed to convert the greatest possible 
amount of wheat into flour. While adoption of 
such ‘a program undoubtedly will be of advantage 
‘o flour millers, it will be of even greater benefit 
to the country as a whole, both in keeping indus- 
‘ry and its workers employed and in conservation 
of the so greatly needed feed by-products for our 
declining flocks and herds. 

Obviously it remains to be seen how fully the 
Department of State—with its pronounced tend- 
enecy to employ our exports, even for sweet char- 
ity’s sake, in waging economic schemes to pro- 
mote the cause of peace—may react to this sug- 
gested policy. It has for weeks been increasing- 
ly clear that the 80% flour extraction was in con- 
siderable part influenced by this over-all policy 
of “equality of sacrifice’ among nations regard- 
less of any practical and worth while result likely 
to flow from that action. 

Even now there are indications that the same 
influence may result in a further increase in the 
rate of flour extraction to 85%, or even higher, 
although the amount of wheat saving to be effect- 
ed by so extreme a measure would not be signifi- 
cant and could be accomplished simply and. effec- 
tively by intelligent handling of the new wheat 
crop, whatever its amount. This particularly ap- 
plies to conversion in this country into flour adapt- 
ed to the needs of the countries to which it may 
be shipped, whether on a charity or commercial 
trading basis. 

There remains for consideration the preferen- 
tial rates of duty on wheat as related to those on 
flour, beginning with the 10% duty in Britain and 
extending in greater or less degree to include most 
of the important food importing countries of Eu- 
rope, the differential against flour in some in- 
stances being virtually prohibitive. Included, al- 
so, in the situations to be considered are cases 
such as the Netherlands, where imports of flour 
are strictly limited quite frankly for the protec- 
tion of home millers. This, indeed, is the reason 
for differentials against flour over most of Europe. 

Just how strongly our own Department of 
State may stand up against these duties-and re- 
strictions in view of the great need for flour and 
our own economic interest in exporting the prod- 
uct rather than the raw material will be revealed 
only by the event.” Certainly, with long extraction 
flour, mills inactive and actual bread shortages, 
beyond mere self-denial, current in this country, 
there can be neither economic reason nor gen- 
erosity excuse in our continuing to ship wheat, 
with its most essential feed content, abroad for 
milling while our own industry is so largely idle. 


HITTING THE HARVEST TRAIL 

U NDER the above caption the following para- 

graph appeared in a recent wheat crop re- 
port issued by Cliff Skiver, director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Association: 

“North and South highways through Kansas 
have been lined with trucks, loaded with com- 
bines, starting South for the harvest. They 
came from Canada, Dakotas, Nebraska, Iowa 
and Kansas. They are already at work and are 
starting North. An Old Timer said it reminded 
him of the covered wagon days for most of them 
had a bunk shack.” 

This recalls not only the covered wagon days 
but even later days, when harvests were accom- 
plished by horse and manpower and thousands 
of itinerant laborers started with the first click of 
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The first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States are known as the “Bill of 
Rights.” The fifth of these amendments con- 
cerns the right of protection for persons and 
their property. Lest you have forgotten, here 
is the text: “No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital or other infamous crime unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia, when in actual service, in time 
of war or public danger; nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offense to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law; nor shall pri- 
vate property be taken for public use, without 
just compensation.” 
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the binders in Texas and moved northward into 
the Dakotas and even on into the Canadian 
Northwest. For weeks they crowded the freight 
trains, rode the rods and were, generally speak- 
ing, welcome free passengers on the railroads be- 
cause of the demand that the harvest must go 
on. They were something of a rowdy lot but 
good and hard workers, many of whom made 
enough money in the few short months of harvest 





WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


WHEREAS the increase in ceiling prices or 
power driven vehicles, commonly known as auto- 
mobiles, tends not only to increase inflation but 
also will multiply the, sufferings of people desir- 
ous of buying automobiles when they can get 
any and, in like manner, creates unhappy thoughts 
in the minds of manufacturers of automobiles 
when they can make any, and also to distress 
stockholders in companies desirous of making 
automobiles; 

BE IT ENACTED: Section I.—That a state 
of national emergency is declared to exist to 
combat which all necessary funds are hereby 
appropriated and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to expend out of the national deficit 
whatever amounts may be required through any 
appropriate agency of government—apart from 
the Department of Commerce, Congress’ opinion 
of which as a distributor of public funds has 
already been expressed; such monies to be paid 
as may be required as a direct subsidy into a 
health and welfare fund to be shared on a 50-50 
basis to ameliorate the pangs of any person or 
persons who may find it possible or impossible 
to buy an°*automobile and to all stockholders 
of companies who may at any time be enabled 
to make or not to make any automobiles, such 
subsidy to be based as nearly as possible upon 
the subsidy paid on butter of approximately 24c 
per avoirdupois pound. : 

Section II.—This statute shall be known as 
the “Butter Up Act” and shall from and after 
enactment be known as an Act of God under the 
Freedom of Religion clause of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
is hereby notified to keep its bill out. 
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to carry them through the winters in the cities, 
where they were known as gandy dancers. 

We recall a time when the International 
Workers of the World, ambitious to acquire con- 
trol over all labor, undertook a campaign to 
sabotage the wheat harvest and sent men out 
into the fields to create discontent among the 
casual workers. By some curious chance a man 
whom we knew well in his capacity as a “labor 
detective” and who had been useful in enabling 
some small groups of millers to meet on reason- 
ably equal terms the IWW inspired unrest among 
their mill employees, was chosen by the Wobbly 
high eommand to stir’ up trouble among the har- 
vest hands in the Southwest. He was properly 
equipped with an IWW card, but while he made 
an appearance of carrying out his sabotaging or- 
ders, he was unfaithful to his trust and kept us 
equally unfaithfully informed of the things he 
did not do. 

The sabotage movement failed utterly. Today 
we have trains of trucks and combines following 
the harvest, as described by Mr. Skiver, and, 
since the equipment is largely owned by its op- 
erators, the chances of sabotaging the harvest 
probably are gone with the wind. 
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A CURIOUS INCIDENT 


T probably never will be known how much, if 

any, influence upon the government’s export 
policies was exercised by the Washington visit 
of leaders of the flour mill and grain handlers’ 
union to protest against loss of members’ jobs 
because of the exportation of wheat instead of 
flour. It very likely was a mere coincidence that 
the minds of the policy level boys appeared to 
turn to the right shortly after the protest. 

Of course—regardless of how welcome the 
employees’ outcry may have been to millers— 
labor was quite outside its rights in threatening 
to shut down grain elevators to impede the gov- 
ernment’s program of shipping wheat abroad to 
effect the quickest possible relief of hunger and 
starvation. It was equally offside in its subsequent 
strike to prevent elevators from loading out govern- 
ment-owned wheat to Mexico, however ridiculous 
that operation may have been in face of the fact 
that American people are at the moment unable 
to buy a loaf of bread within a stone’s throw 
of the elevators. 

These incidents, as in the case of the Lewis 
demand for the right to collect an excise tax on 
coal, are clearly outside exercise of organized 
labor’s sacrosanct right to strike. They are also 
of the type responsible for~the President’s turn 
around from his long time policy of timid appease- 
ment, only to go too far in the other direction 
by his totalitarian scheme of drafting working- 
men, organized or not, into the army. 

Many things unquestionably ail the nation, but 
none of its ills is likely to be healed either by la- 
bor using its power to strike to accomplish eco- 
nomic aims or government going to the other 
extreme of making labor compulsory otherwise 
than for military defense of the nation. 


We know a story, repeated with apologies 
and thanks to the New Yorker, about a young 
Yale man who, in the course of his service in 
Europe, had picked up a grist of new social and 
economic ideas which he was explaining to an 
Old Blue at the Yale Club. The old-timer had 
no sympathy for any of them until finally his 
young friend asked when his vioient antagonism 
to new things began—was it the election of 
Roosevelt, passage of the Securities and Exchange 
Act, or what? “No,” exploded the irreconcilable, 
“it was none of them. It all began when the 
federal government took over the postoffices, and 
the country hasn’t been worth a damn since,” 














OUR PLEDGE...NOW AS ALWAYS... 


to supply you with the 
very finest quality bakery 
flours modern milling 
methods can produce... 


sq Widas Plour Wills 


Minneapolis Ming sota 
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ISMERTA 80% | 


You'll find no better flour on the 
market today than ISMERTA .. . be- 
cause it is milled to the time-honored 
standard of top-notch quality. 


It takes extra milling skill and extra 
care to give the additional margin of 
good baking quality to the 80% standard 
extraction flours now required by gov- 
ernment order. ISMERTA gets that 
kind of attention that makes it a su- 
perior flour, just as it has always been. 


You'll find ISMERTA’S uniform- 
ity: and smooth shop performance 
mighty helpful in producing the 

best bread in your market. 


THE Ismert-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 22 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THE 
CANADAYS? You couldn’t have 
missed, for they were publicized by 
the most powerful publicity machine 
in the world—the United States gov- 
ernment. Millions.of words, at cost 
of millions of dollars, are ground out 
yearly by many thousands of pub- 
licity experts. All this is additional 
to the ordinary 
bureau _ publica- 
tions reporting 
upon routine 
matters; and 
most of this ad- 
ditional word 
substance is of 
the persuasive 
variety—it aims 
to sell you something, usually a bu- 
reaucratic idea or a bureaucrat him- 
self. 

Well, to get back to the Canadays 
—it occurs to us you might like to 
see a sample scenario. Here it goes: 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Office of Information . 
Washington, May 6, 1946 


Notice to Correspondents: 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude H. Canaday 
of Bloomfield, Neb., have given $1,030 
to aid in feeding famine sufferers. 
The story of why and how the Can- 
adays came to make the gift is told 
in detail in the attached material: 

1) FYI—Background Notes on 

the Canadays 

2) A letter from Secretary An- 

derson to the Canadays thank- 
ing them and inviting them to 
Washington. 
Two letters from the Cana- 
days—the first offering a do- 
nation of corn and the second 
accompanying a check repre- 
senting the sale price of the 
corn. 

What happened, in brief, was that 
Secretary Anderson replied to offer 
of the corn with a telegram which 
said “appreciate your offer to con- 
tribute but government is in position 
to buy needed supplies, if enough 
public-spirited citizens like you save 
grain by marketing hogs and cattle 
at lighter weights and marketing 
grain that can be spared.” 

The Canadays acted on that advice 
but insisted, nevertheless, on giving 
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RELIEF LIMPS 


From Food Field Reporter 

There is abundant evidence that the 
President’s timid approach to the problem 
of saving food for European relief is prov- 
ing woefully inadequate just as so many 
feared it would. 

Thus we see emerging one bolstering ac- 
tion after another: each calculated to prop 
up a policy which will seemingly need 
an endiess series of such props and which 
will probably prove a dud in the end... 

The need of famine relief on a grand 
scale has been reiterated in the press for 
months. It’s nothing new that has crept up 
on us in the night... 

If the government had acted in the first 
ae — os in the twelfth, we could 

ve en Ww ever steps were necessary 
and without half the ‘disruptions to our 
food economy that are now implied. And 
we wouldn’t have had the prospect of 
making a mess out of the situation, either. 





By Carroll K. Michener 


the money they received for their 
corn. 

¥ ¥ 
@ FYI—Background Notes on the 
Canadays.—A farmer since 1920, 
Claude H. Canaday bought his 240- 


acre place near Bloomfield, Neb., in. 


1941 from the Federal Land Bank. 
He is a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska, where Mrs. Canaday 
also was a student. Their marriage 
was a campus romance. Canaday is 
a veteran of World War I, while his 
elder son has seen service in this 
war as a paratrooper. A younger 
son, 15, is at home and is the only 
help that the father has had since the 
older brother went in the army. 
Canaday is a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion and War Dads and is 
active in the Boy Scouts of America. 
He also is a member of the local 





school board, Mrs. Canaday paral- 
lels those activities with member- 
ship in the Women’s Club, Legion 
Auxiliary, and church groups. Both 
are church-goers. Their affiliation is 
with the Methodist Church. 

Canaday says that they made the 
contribution because: 1) they have a 
sense of obligation to their country 
and the world to act unselfishly for 
world peace, and 2) they could not 
stand the thought of children going 
hungry as they enjoy seeing their 
own boys eat well. : 

Both the Canadays feel that fam- 
ine relief is a contribution to world 
peace. 

¥ ¥ 


@ Copy of Letter from Secretary An- 
derson to the Canadays: 


Mr. and Mrs. Claude Canaday, 
Bloomfield, Neb. 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Canaday: 


Words somehow can’t carry the gratitude 
I felt when I received your letter and, 
with it, your check for $1,030. You may 
be sure that your contribution will go for- 
ward to do its part in feeding a famine- 
stricken world. 

Your gift—with all that you have done 
in leading up to it—is a demonstration 
that America can and will do its full share. 
We will not be found wanting as long as 
Americans respond with your generosity. 

You have made a truly magnificent 
contribution to our strenuous . effort—not 
only in dollars, but also in taking the 
essential steps to provide the food the 
world so desperately needs. You fulfilled 
to the letter the recommendations of the 
Department and the Famine Emergency 
Committee when you reduced your live- 
stock and then sold the grain they would 
have consumed. Then you performed those 
superb “extras” of stipulating that the 
grain should be converted directly into 
human food for donating the proceeds of 
the sale to famine relief. 

The full measure of devotion that you 
have shown is an example that richly de- 
serves wider practice. 

What you have done typifies the his- 








toric response of the American farmer to 
a call to duty and devotion. You will 
recall, of course, that the Minute-Men of 
Concord were ‘‘embattled farmers.’’ We are 
again embattled, but our enemy today is 
hunger. We are fighting famine, and you 
are one of the Minute-Men of 1946. 

As an American farmer, I am _ quite 
convinced that you disagree\with me when 
I set forth what you have done in such 
superlative terms. Perhaps you believe 
that I shouldn’t ascribe heroic motives to 
what you seem to consider a plain every- 
day affair. It was characteristic of the 
American farm spirit for you to say that 
you sold your animals, marketed your 
grain, and gave your money because ‘we 
enjoy seeing our own two boys eat so 
well we hate to think of any going 
hungry.” 

Thus you neatly reduced the problem 
to the simple terms of human life. You 
over-rode that jungle of figures we are 
forced to use when we talk of calories 
by the thousands and wheat by the mil- 
lions of tons. You were able to see what 
famine would do to your own children. I 
would like all American fathers and moth- 
ers, in city and country alike, to see their 
own children through your eyes. That vi- 
sion of hungry children in hungry lands 
would spur forward co-operation. 

You have attested in so many ways that 
you are anxious to do all in your power 
to make sure that we succeed in our fight 
against famine that I would like you to 
come to Washington. I am sure that your 
advice will prove helpful to us here, and, 
with that thought in mind, I am inviting 
you to come at the earliest time. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


@ Copy of First Letter from the Can- 
adays:—(Too long to print in full). 


@ Copy of Second Letter from the 
Canadays: 


Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Secretary Anderson: 


No doubt you consider me quite ungrate- 
ful for the splendid tribute and recogni- 
tion you gave my offer of a thousand bush- 
els of corn for famine relief. On the 
contrary nothing short of seeing many hun- 
gry people fed could have pleased me more. 

I kept no copy of my letter to you 
and was unable to tune in any of the Mu- 
tual stations but we know many did and 
hope considerable support may have been 
gained for this vitally urgent need. I am 
so glad you and our government are back- 
ing it so splendidly. 

By strict economy of feed I have been 
able today to market the first corn I: ever 
sold and have instructed our elevator to 
ship it into such channels as to make it 
available for conversion into food. 

While we are in only average circum- 
stances financially we were able to do 
our bit toward winning the war and would 
feel ‘guilty indeed if we did not now co- 
operate in winning the peace. The en- 
closed check represents the corn I offered 
and we trust you will use it where it will 
do the most good. 

“Please do not feel discouraged if your 
splendid work is not always fully appreci- 
ated by some of us in whose behalf you 
labor. It was always so. Opinions as to 
details naturally vary but as farmers we 
know we have a great Secretary of Agri- 
culture. And that from a Republican. 

Thank you most kindly for your tele- 
gram of March 6 and for your fine work 
in behalf of agriculture. And especially 
just now for your supervision of relief 
for millions of hungry. We enjoy seeing 
our own two boys eat so well we hate to 
think of any going hungry. 


Most sincerely yours, 
~(Signed) CLAUDE CANADAY, 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Canaday. 
Enc. Check $1,030.00. 


COUNTER ATTACK.—An open invi- 
tation to food manufacturers with 
drug lines to make their drug prod- 
ucts freely available to grocery deal- 
ers is adding fuel to the growing 
controversy between drug and gro- 
cery retailers who have charged one 
another with encroaching on their 
respective fields. 

Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio, U.S.A. 
(retired), recently elected vice presi- 
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dent of Food Fair Stores, Inc., thinks 
drug ‘and cosmetic departments fit 
nicely into the future of food and 
supermarkets. 

“Food manufacturers making drug 
items should hop on the bandwagon,” 
says the general, who adds slyly that 
“the drug stores don’t pull any 
punches with grocery items.” 


® ® ® ALL SELF-RESPECTING 
INDUSTRIES, just as is the case 
with individuals, are jealous guardi- 
ans of their dignity. There is a 
products-pride in these industries 
which can be offended and which in- 
variably brings prompt and very 
proper protest and defense. A case 
in point is a pencil-slip on the part 
of one of our copy butchers in the 
editorial loft. The terminology 
“Paste products manufacturers” was 
allowed to appear in print, and im- 
mediately from our good friend M. 
J. Donna, secretary of the- National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, comes rebuttal. Says he: “Our 
members do not like the word ‘paste’ 
either in reference to their business or 
to their products. Since the middle 
20’s the association has had the co- 
operation of most federal agencies 
in avoiding that term with reference 
to the fine grain food we manufac- 
ture. -These officials have in most 
cases elected to use the term ‘MAC- 
ARONI PRODUCTS’ or ‘MACA- 
RONI-NOODLE PRODUCTS’ in- 
stead of the Italian ‘alimentary 
paste.’ Reason: The Italian ‘PASTA’ 
has an entirely different significance 
in that language than has the word 
‘PASTE’ in the English language. 
‘Paste’ as applied to macaroni, spa- 
ghetti ‘and egg-noodles is repulsive 
in that it brings to mind something 
that is used in gluing wallpaper.” 
% & ® So into the scrap-book with 
“paste”—and let it stick there! 





The significance of the little pic- 
ture at the bottom of the inner mar- 
gin of the cover page needs no em- 
phasis, but possibly curiosity may 
call for some descriptive data. The 
International News Photo man who 
took the picture tells us that in it 
Katorina Safkova is seen baking 
bread among the ruins of her de- 
stroyed village of Mokrance in east- 
ern Slovakia. It is dark bread—very 
dark, indeed—that ‘comes: from her 
primitive oven, almost buried in de- 
bris. Three quarters of the daily 
diet of the people in this famine 
area comes from wheat sent over 
by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. The 
flour is milled in Czechoslovakian 
mills, many of which suffered great 
damage during the war and now have 
difficulty in doing their job. This 
part of Europe—all relief areas, in 
fact—would in most cases be better 
served if the mercy wheat from 
America were to a much greater 
extent milled here. 
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BREAD IS EXCELLENT 


MADE FROM. 


MATGO FLOUR 


MILLED ACCORDING TO GOVERNMENT ORDER 
Good Color — Good Texture — Good Eating 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,000 CWT. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
ELEVATOR SPACE 2,000,000 BUSHELS 
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Slight Flour Consumption Decline 
Predicted in USDA Food Report 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its current 
release on the national food situa- 
tion, which indicates a 1946 per 
capita food consumption about 2% 
higher than 1945 levels, foresees 
only a slight decline in flour con- 


sumption, a prediction with which 
the American Bakers Association 
took immediate issue. 

The USDA report estimates that 
flour consumption will decline about 
5%. ‘The 1945 per capita average 
of 161.4 lbs will drop to 153 this 
year, the report says. 

The American Bakers Association 
described the government’s 5% fig- 
ure as “vastly underestimated.” One 


ABA spokesman predicted that after 
May 31 bakers will receive no more 
flour to add to their dwindling 
stocks. This flour gap, the baking 
industry leader declared, will last 
well into July. 

ABA has recommended to all con- 
cerns in the association to immedi- 
ately cut their production 50% since 
they “can see no prospects for re- 
fills of flour” for commercial bakers. 














LUCKY FLOURS 


In straight or mixed cars 


MOHAWK for Bread 
GLOBE for Pastry 
TRIANGLE for Crackers 


‘Still the}Best Possible Flour 
Available under WFO ‘144 os 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 





FEDERAL MILL, INC. 























LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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A 16% cut in flour consumption, 
instead of the government’s 5% esti- 
mate, was believed to be more 
feasible. 
Output 3% Down 

The official report indicated that 
stringent economies during 1946 
would not be necessary, since per 
capita food consumption was placed at 
about 2% above the 1945 levels, even 
with an expected 3% cut in total 


. food production. Salient predictions 


from the report follow: 

Food. grains production will be ap- 
proximately 3% below that of last 
year, although the 70,900,000 seeded 
acreage is an increase of 3% over 
the 1945 planting space. Yield com- 
parisons, however, show that with 
the anticipated 257,000,000-bu spring 
wheat crop added to the 831,000,- 
000 bus of winter wheat, the year 
would tally only 1,088,000,000 bus 
as compared with 1,123,000,000 last 
year. 

Slightly unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in many parts of the wheat 
belt are blamed for the smaller yield 
on the 1946 increased acreage. This 
year’s crop consumed the largest 
seeded area of any planting since 
1938. 

Contrary to the drop in produc- 
tion, civilians are expected to re- 
ceive substantially more of the total 
1946 food supply than the 82% al- 
lotted them last year, because of 
reductions scheduled for military 
use. The latter category has been 
cut from 13% in 1945 to about 3% 
this year. 


Caloric Average 3,300 

Civilian per capita food consump- 
tion indicated for 1946 will throw 
an average of 3,300 calories—with an 
absolute minimum of 3,000—at each 
American consumer. This caloric in- 
take is at least 10% higher than 
that of any other country in the 
world with the exception of Canada. 

Domestic supplies of food grain 
products will be short of consumer 
demands during the next three or 
four months because of export com- 
mitments. Substantial quantities of 
grains from the new crop, the de- 
partment expects, will be processed 
in July and will be in civilian dis- 
tribution channels by the latter part 
of the month. 

The new 25% domestic flour re- 
duction, the wheat bonus plan and 
other measures may reap the de- 
sired results, but, it will be re- 
called, wheat stocks in all positions 
on April 1 totaled only 339,000,000 
bus, of which 204,000,000 was be- 
lieved to be on farms. Seed and 
some feeding may utilize 50,000,000 
bus and stocks on July 1 may be 
sliced to less than 100,000,000 un- 
der the new program, leaving 189,- 
000,000 bus for domestic and export 
use in the April-June quarter. 

The anticipated shortage of food 
grain for domestic consumption in 
the next few months stems from the 
125,000,000 bus needed by the gov- 
ernment to meet their export goals 
—which Secretary Anderson ad- 
mitted will be at least 8,000,000 bus 
short. 

Stocks of rye on April 1 were 
estimated at 7,800,000 bus—the smail- 
est for that date in the six-year 
period that records have been kept. 
This might instigate action to re- 
strict rye for feed and alcohol, limit 
the quantity available for flour this 
quarter and leave only a dangerous- 
ly small carryover on July 1. 

Civilian consumption per capita of 
rice from the 1945-46 crop may ap- 
proximate the 514-lb rate of 1944-45, 
since more rice has moved into civi!- 
ian distribution channels this year 
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CANNED BREAD FOR 
CONSUMERS 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Canned bread, it 
is reported, will soon be on the ci- 
viliian market. Developed by the 
Kroger Food Foundation here for the 
War Department during the war, 
canned bread, rolls or biscuits, placed 
into the oven or into hot water for 
10 minutes, taste and smell as fresh 
as though just baked. The bread, 
according to George Garnatz, direc- 
ter of the foundation, is likely to be 
especially interesting from a consum- 
er standpoint. It will keep and re- 
tain its freshness up to eight months 
in any climate. 
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than was expected. Prospective rice 
acreage is about 4% larger than 
1945’s record planted area. 

With the disclosure that a substan- 
tial part of the corn that will be 
marketed from last year’s crop has 
already moved into distribution by- 
ways, USDA officials foresee a short 
supply of corn products for domestic 
use next winter. Some refiners have 
good stocks on hand but further pur- 
chases of corn cannot be made by 
them if their inventories exceed 45 
days’ supply. 

In the dairy products field, total 
dairy supply consumption by civil- 
ians, it is predicted, will increase 
5 or 6% over the total last year. 
This year’s milk production, how- 
ever, will fall from 2 to 3% below 
1945’s record rate, principally be- 
cause of the sharp decline in the 
number of cows on farms. 

A breakdown for the two years 
reveals 799 lbs of whole milk equiv- 
alent per capita in 1945 and 814 
this year. Cheese intake is expect- 
ed to jump from 5.9 lbs per person 
last year to 6.5 in 1946; condensed 
and evaporated milk will drop from 
18.2 to 17.3; and fluid milk and 
cream will climb from 438 lbs for 
each person to 454 in 1946, accord- 
ing to USDA. 

Butter supplies for civilian con- 
sumption will be somewhat larger 
in the next few months, the report 
stated, but will hit bottom produc- 
tion during the last part of the year. 
The output of creamery butter in the 
balance of 1946 is dependent on the 
changes in relative prices for dairy 
products and on restrictions on al- 
ternative uses of butterfat. 

Civilian consumption of butter per 
capita in 1946 may not exceed 10 
Ibs as compared with almost 11 Ibs 
in 1945—specifically 1,450,000,000 Ibs, 
compared with 1,706,000,000 in 1945, 
the lowest creamery butter output 
since 1923. 


Price Increase for Butter 


The Department of Commerce is 
betting on a price increase for but- 
ter. In reporting on fats and oils 
review for 1945, the department 
States, “. . . the butter price will 
Probably be increased in the near 
future,” 

This report reveals that butter 
consumption in the early months of 
1946 continued to outstrip produc- 
tion and on April 1, 1946, storage 
stocks were virtually depleted. For 
the balance of the year, in the judg- 
ment of Department of Commerce 
specialists, domestic butter consump- 
tion will be limited to current pro- 
duction. There is little likelihood 
that normal accumulation of storage 
stocks will occur during the flush 
Production period of June-August if 
Consumption remains at present lev- 
el unless something is done to spur 
production. 
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The Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion announced April 15 that sale 
of whipping cream would be limited 
in essentially the same manner as 
it was during the war but, thus far, 
no orders have been issued to imple- 
ment the announcement. 

The production of condensed and 


‘evaporated milk has been running 


about one fourth below the 1945 
rate. Per capita intake may aver- 
age between 17 and 18 lbs for the 
year—approximately 1 lb less than 
1945. Cheese supplies are up because 
of the cut in military and export 
procurements. A 6%-lb per person 
supply of cheese products in 1946 is 
expected. 


WS had these and many other photos 
made by a famous New York photog- 


rapher purely as a service to the American 
baker. Retouched 8 x 10 prints of any subjects 
you select will be sent with absolutely no 


charge and no obligation. 


It doesn’t even make any difference whether 
or not you are a user of Cerelose because we 
realize you would probably be using it if it 


were available. 


So pick your subject and let your local en- 
graver and printer turn it into effective adver- 


tising. 


The demand for fluid milk and 
cream is expected to remain very 
high throughout 1946, and consump- 
tion may reach a new high for the 
sixth year in succession. This in- 
creased demand is balanced glight- 
ly, however, by a 4% increase in 
fluid milk production as compared 
with last year. 

USDA officials believe that, even 
if restrictions are placed on the use 


-of butterfat for ice cream, the pro- 


duction of ice cream this year may 
be at least 10% above 1945. This, 
of course, will divert the much-need- 
ed butterfat from creamery butter 
production. 
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BRITISH BISCUIT EXPORTERS 
PLAN FOR BIG BUSINESS 


London, Eng.—The Cake and Bis- 
cuit Manufacturers Export Group, 
which was formed in 1940, is planning 
to resume export trade in cake and 
flour confectionery, including short- 
bread, of a weight exceeding 2 oz per 
piece as soon as circumstances per- 
mit. 

All manufacturers of cake short- 
bread and flour confectionery have 
been invited to join the group so 
that plans can be made for later ex- 
port on a large scale. 























Order ad photos by number and 
address your request to 


Advertising Department 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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UNIFORMITY 


- Bread quality today depends more com- 
pletely than ever on using the right flour. 
A baker needs to select his bread flour 
with special care, now that extra milling 
skill is needed to get the best of wheat 
at the higher extraction ratio required by 
government order. 


You can bank on HAVASAK to give you 
the best of baking results. It is backed 
by careful laboratory - controlled milling 
practice, and its quality is firmly founded 
on choice wheats, carefully picked for 
superior baking characteristics. 


Try HAVASAK when the new crop flours 
You will like it. 





become available. 









Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 











SECURITY mitine company, inc. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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For many years the standard mark of merit in 
flour quality, the TOWN CRIER label today 
still represents the best 80% flour that human 
skill can produce. It’s backed by the scientific 
milling of preferred wheats. You'll find new 


crop TOWN CRIER will give you superior 
baking results. 








7 THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 


| Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Survey Shows Slight Increase 
in Family Flour Consumption 
But a Decline in Purchasers 


The number of families who buy 
regular flour in the Milwaukee mar- 
ket decreased slightly from 1945 to 
1946, but the average monthly con- 
sumption per family increased almost 
1 Ib, it was shown by the annual 
consumer survey sponsored by the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

This year 97.3% or 222,746 families 
indicated they purchase regular flour 


against 98.8% or 224,894 in 1945, the 
survey pointed out, although con- 
sumption by families increased from 
11 lbs per month in 1945 to 11.9 
lbs in 1946. The number of brands 
used dropped sharply in 1946, to 34 
from 44 in 1945. 

Of the 34 brands being used in 
Milwaukee in 1946, according to the 
survey, Gold Medal was the leading 


brand, with 41.5% of the families ex- 
pressing preference. This represents 
an increase for Gold Medal, which 
had a rating of 38.9% the previous 
year. Pillsbury’s was second with 
36.9% against 37.4% in 1945. 

The family flour in third place of 
preference was Sunnyfield (Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.), with 
6.4% against 7.4% a year earlier. 
Other preferences followed in this 
order: Roundy’s, King Midas, Big Jo, 
Ceresota, Mother’s Best and L.G.A. 

Although few significant changes 
were noted in family flour buying 
other than in the number of brands 
in use, the popularity of special mixes 





« 





BAGS have a standing invitation to millions of American 
homes. Because they make themselves useful as well as 
ornamental, they go to stay. They stay as pretty dresses, 
pajamas, luncheon cloths and scores of other attractive 
items illustrated and described in the 32-page booklet 





“Bag Magic for Home Sewing”. 


The amazing demand for this unique booklet is exceed- 


ing a million copies a year. Teachers are using it in 


sewing classes, rural homemakers are ordering indi- 
vidual copies from advertisements appearing in every 


national and many regional farm magazines. 


With growing momentum, this thrifty sewing idea is 


boosting sales of products in cotton bags. 


A BUSINESS BUILDER FOR YOU 


Manufacturers are using “Bag Magic” to increase sales, and 
open new dealer outlets for products in cotton bags. Write for 
free sample copy and low quantity prices. Address: Dept. 1. 














NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
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and prepared cake flour continued to 
increase, consistent with a trend of 
the past several years. 

The Milwaukee survey showed that 
68.7% of the families questioned in 
1946 bought prepared cake flour in 
packages, compared with 63.4% in 
‘1945 and 59.3% in 1944. The num- 
ber of brands in use increased from 
21 in 1945 to 23, and Swansdown 
continued to lead the field. Of those 
families who bought cake flour, 58.6% 
preferred that product, compared 
with 59.3% a year earlier. 

Second.in preference was Softasilk, 
with a 21.3% rating, against 18.5¢ 
the previous year. Third place con- 
tinued to be held by Sno-Sheen, with 
14.4% compared with 13.6% in 1945. 
With the exception of Sunnyfield 
(A. & P.), which accounted for 4.1% 
of family preference, all other brands 
were in demand by 3.6% of the fam- 
ilies. 

Gingerbread mixes exhibited an 
especially sharp rise in family use. 
In 1946 families using this product 
represented 30.6% of the total sur- 
veyed, compared with 19.7% a year 
earlier. Muffin mix popularity rating 
was increased from: 10.7% to 18.7%, 
pancake and waffle mixes from 62.8% 
to 65.2%-and other baking mixes, 
including general biscuit mixes, from 
12.9% to 21%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH FOOD SUBSIDIES 
TOTAL $1,596,500,000 


London, Eng.—Recently, in the 
House of Commons a member asked 
Mr. Dalton, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for details of the esti- 
mated expenditure of £335,000,000 on 
cost-of-living subsidies in respect to 
imported and home produced food- 
stuffs. 

Mr. Dalton replied that the sub- 
sidies on imported foodstuffs amount- 
ed to £157,000,000 and on homegrown 
to £161,000,000 and gave the required 
details of the estimated cost of sub- 
sidies in the financial fiscal year 
1946-47, in millions sterling. 

They are as follows in millions of 
dollars (at par exchange): 








Bread, flour and oatmeal ........... $321.0 
Eggs, fresh, frozen and dried ...... 201.0 
MOG GOD TIVOWCOOM. oo oisic ce sesic vows 150.0 
pS ere rt eee oe ee ee ee Ie 135.0 
ND ..8:0'h-o 306 Bebe ba CCR bea geehee 115.5 
ST G4 e's sop ws bis be tis'tg Ge SoA eee Se 109.0 
ED ons & b Vb.0-0'b-p' ds Saad Bee gion ee Ge 57.0 
eR ee PIs ry 40.0 
Margarine, cooking fats, oils—net... 40.0 
BORED MRED 65% we ce bbas< snes eeaees 27.5 
SN ME ROD ab obec eee ebiee t's bu 25.0 
PSE Seva eye eer Pee ee ee ee 25.0 
Dried and condensed milk.......... 23.0 
Pulses and soya products ........... 11.5 

2.0 


Net gain on other foodstuffs, etc... 
National milk and milk-in-schools 


SO. Succ weg pash¥esdeceececes 105.0 
Other welfare schemes ............ 38.5 
Animal feedingstuffs ............... 113.0 
PURE MONOEE “bs orlev eb heb ictrocddbes.ces 37.5 
Contribution to cost of New Zea- 

land government’s stabilization pol- 

icy in respect of food production.. 20.0 

Total, foodstuffs, etc ........... 1,596.5 
ee EPO TP Pe ee ee 62.5 
eS a Nes aera eres 15.0 
CORE  CUMMOPOTE 6b Vic oh cee sc kccpeee 5.0 

Total, all items ............... 1,679.0 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SURVEY INDICATES FAMILY 
BREAKFAST FOOD TASTES 


According to answers received from 
the questions, “Do you buy package 
breakfast foods which must be cooked 
before eating?” and “Do you buy 
package breakfast foods which are 
ready to eat?” the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal’s annual consumer survey showed 
that 91.4% of the families surveyed 
purchase cold breakfast foods and 
79.6% buy cereals which must be 
cooked. Since these questions were 
asked for the first time this year, 70 
comparative figures are available. 
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Bread Rationing Set for British 
Provided Recent Economies Fail 


London, Eng.— Although definite 
indication of the trend of public 
thinking toward the %-lb reduction 
in loaf size and the imposition of 
90% extraction flour is yet to be seen, 
it is generally believed that the Brit- 
ish people, already accustomed to 
hard living during the: war, are pre- 
pared to live a little harder in order 
to win the peace. Extensive volun- 
tary economy, however, so far has 
not been noticed and it is likely that 
rationing will be put in effect if 
present wasteful practices do not 
cease, the government has warned. 

The public has been told that as 
compensation for buying a smaller 
loaf at the same price a proportion 
of the subsidy paid to the bakers 
would be applied to cheapen other 
foodstuffs. 'The maximum prices of 
bread in England and Wales are: 1-lb 
loaf, 54%c; 1% Ibs, 9c; 4 Ibs, 18c. 

The subsidy paid to bakers is $2.20 
per 280 Ibs, on bread flour only, in 
England and Wales; $9.26 in Scot- 
land, and $1.20 in Northern Ireland. 

Furthermore, ‘the public is being 
asked to eat proportionately less 
bread. The government hopes to 
avoid rationing but if the public con- 
tinues to be wasteful, it is believed 
that the machinery, all in readiness 
for rationing, will be set in motion. 

So urgent was the need for raising 
the extraction rate of flour to 90%, 
according to Sir Ben Smith, Minister 
of Food, that he was unable to 
follow the usual procedure of inform- 
ing the affected “trades simultane- 
ously with his press announcement 
May 2. 

Continuation of the increased ex- 
traction rate will depend on the 
wheat supply of the country and 
it would mean the loss over a whole 
year of something like 300,000 tons 
of feedingstuffs, the minister said. 

He also announced that in order 
to reduce flour consumption the allo- 
cations of sugar and fats to bakers 
for flour confectionery, cakes and bis- 
cuits would be reduced by 25%, 
which besides saving flour would 
mean a saving of about 40,000 tons 
of fats in a year. 

Furthermore, it has been decided 
to reduce the brewing of beer to 90% 
of prewar production in order ‘to 
save barley. At present beer pro- 
duction is 5.42% above prewar, indi- 
cating a reduction of about 15% of 
present production. 

In reference to the United King- 
dom’s diversion of 200,000 tons of 
grain to famine areas in April and 


cate a aes ae ee 


HUNGRY LADIES FOLLOW 
BREAD TRUCKS 

“Follow the bread truck” may be- 
come a common practice of bread- 
hungry housewives if they adopt the 
pattern of two women in Topeka, 
Kansas, where a black sedan was 
seen following a local bakery truck 
from grocery to grocery recently. 
After the bread salesman made each 
delivery, two women would follow 
him into the store and buy as many 
loaves as the grocer would sell. A curi- 
ous bystander, peeping into the sedan, 
saw the back seat filled with bread. 
The theory is that the loaves were 
destined for somebody’s deep-freeze 
cabinet to be preserved against the 
day when grocers’ bread stocks dis- 
appear from the shelves. 


i 





May, Herbert Hoover suggests that 


the United Kingdom should divert’ 


500,000: tons immediately to famine 
threatened countries, claiming that 
this country has 1,000,000 tons of 
wheat and flour in store or on the 
ocean, which is double a normal pre- 
war stock.: 

Commenting on Mr. Hoover’s sug- 
gestion, Milling, of Liverpool, points 


out that the current consumption of 
wheat in the United Kingdom prob- 
ably averages 127,500 tons a week. 
A stock of 1,000,000 tons, therefore, 
would equal approximately seven and 
a half weeks’ consumption. If halved, 
as Mr. Hoover suggests, it would 
mean rather less than four weeks’ 
supply on hand as against nine or ten 
weeks’ supply in a normal prewar 
year. 


¥ ¥ 
Biscuit Trade Seriously Affected 


London, Eng.—The curtailment of 
the supply of biscuits by 25%, 
brought about at the same time as 
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the raising of the extraction rate to _ 
90%, has come as a heavy blow to 
the industry in England and Scot- 
land. Few biscuit manufacturers are 
working at full capacity, and once 
this order becomes effective it is 
likely that many more workers will 
be laid off. Lack of variety of cakes — 
and tea-bread has resulted in an in- 
creased demand for biscuits. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye bread made by the sponge 
dough process is somewhat easier to 
handle through the machines than 
that made by the straight dough proc- 
ess. The loaves will have a larger 
volume and be more uniform. 
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Lefinitely Ketter - 


When we checked the breads, the 
loaves made with WYTASE 
were definitely better in 
every respect; in general 
appearance, and better 


in flavor too.”’* 


And that’s how bakers everywhere 
have found that WYTASE adds that 
“over quality” to bread. They proved it 


by actual baking tests in their own shop. 


*Original report on file 






J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY stu anv soutn may streets, CHICAGO 9, ILL, 
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TOPPER 


PRECISION-MILLED 


—— TE 











The true value of skillful milling and trust- 
worthy craftsmanship is more apparent in 
flour made under the 80% extraction regu- 
lation of the U. S. government. 


- The bonus value of TOPPER never was better 
demonstrated than now. For TOPPER is 
precision milled. Thanks to painstaking ex- 
actness in every detail of manufacture, you 
will find that TOPPER will give you better 
results than ordinary flour. 


Experienced skill, modern equipment and 
fine laboratory facilities guide the produc- 
tion of TOPPER. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Here at Russell-Miller we believe our flours 
can be no better than the skill and ingenuity 
of the men who mill them. 


For it is this knowledge and ability which 
have earned for us our long-standing reputa- 
tion for truly great flours. 

So, when we say ‘that each of the seven 
RUSSELL-MILLER 80 FLOURS, measuresup to the 
miller, our statement really means something. 

It means every shred of skill and ingenuity 
our millers possess has gone into the making 
of not one... but seven great flours to suit your 
every need—all of them milled in accordance 
with wheat emergency regulations. 















MADE BY THE MILLERS OF 


OCCIDENT FLOUR 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
GOVERNMENT EMERGENCY REGULATIONS 


RUSSELL- MILLER MILLING 60. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 







OCCIDENT 80 
« 


td 

KYROL 80 HI-GLUTEN 

e 

AMERICAN BEAUTY 80 


CAKE 
* 


WHITE SPRAY 80 PASTRY 
* 
RUSSELL-MILLER 
80 SPECIAL COOKIE 
* 
WINNER 80 CRACKER 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


General Offices 
Minneapolis I, Minn. 
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Biscuit and Cracker Men Thresh 
Out Ideas on Postwar Problems 


By S. 0. WERNER 
Chicago Manager, The Northwestern Miller 


Chicago, Ill—At joint sessions de- 
scribed as a “congress of the in- 
dustry,” members of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers Association 
of America and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Manufacturers Co., Inc., met 
here May 7-8 to thresh out their 




















QUALITY 


SCIENTIFIC FACT 





Silk Floss 


Santa Je Trail 


ideas on how to meet postwar prob- 
lems and the present emergency sit- 
uation in the baking industry.  At- 
tendance was reported to have made 
a new record. 

Officers of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Amer- 





IS 


ica were re-elected: at its annual 
meeting, held at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, May 8, as follows: 

H. L. Popp, president, Fort Wayne, 
Ind; A. P. Streitmann, vice president, 
Cincinnati; Hanford Main, vice presi- 
dent, Long Island City, N. Y., and 
R. T. Stokes, secretary-treasurer, 
New York City. George H. Coppers, 
New York, was, also elected a vice 
president. 

Directors elected were: Mr. Streit- 
mann; John Hekman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich; E. F. Chambless, Chicago; Mr. 
Main; H. A. Clemmer, Long Island 
City; D. F. Bremner, Chicago; Mr. 
Popp; Mr. Coppers; Frank J. De- 











UALITY in flour can be measured, 

tested and standardized in the mill and 
laboratory .. . and it is carefully guarded 
in just that way in the modern plant of the 
Kansas Milling Co. 


That’s why you can rely always on the 
baking performance of flours produced 
by this milling organization. And that’s 
doubly important in these days of govern- 
ment regulation . . . for flour quality de- 
pends more certainly than ever on the skill 


and facilities of its maker. 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Supplementary Piant—MARION, OHIO 





DAILY CAPACITY 
9,000 Cwts, 


Since 1894 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
3,500,000 Bus. 
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laney, Burlington, Iowa; E. K. Quigg, 
Richmond, Ind; C. R. McKenna, 
Sioux City, Iowa, and A. W. Kasten, 
New York. 

D. A. Parks, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
was elected president of the Inde- 
pendent Biscuit Manufacturers Co., 
Inc., succeeding F. J. Delaney, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. . E, F. Chambless, Chi- 
cago, was elected vice president, W. 
C. Scott, Baltimore, treasurer, and 
‘H. D. Butler, New York, is secretary. 
M. J. Hogan, Chicago, is manager of 
the western department, and T. E 
Hollingshead is director of the tech- 
nical institute of the company. 

Directors elected were: A. H. 
Vories, New Orleans, La; D. F. Brem- 
ner, Chicago; Mr. McKenna; Mr. 
Chambless; H. G. Schneider, Dayton, 
Ohio; H. L. Popp, Fort Wayne; W. P. 
Sharp, Joplin, Mo; C. H. Wortz, Jr. 
Fort Smith, Ark; R. E. Watson, Pas- 
saic, N. J; Mr. Parks; Mr. Scott; Mr. 
Delaney; C. J. Johnson, Davenport, 
Iowa; C. W. Griggs, St. Paul, Minn., 
and E. K. Quigg, Richmond, Ind. 

At the open session of the inde- 
pendent group, held May 7 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, retiring 
President Delaney called for co-op- 
eration with the government during 
the famine emergency period but 
pointed out that the industry had 
an obligation to its employees to con- 
tinue production. 


Governmental Problems 


James M. Donnelly, executive vice 
president of the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers Association, Chicago, who dis- 
cussed governmental problems con- 
fronting management, warned that 
the Office of Price Administration, 
with its 40,000 employees and its 
present appropriation exceeding $150,- 
000,000, might be advanced as a per- 
manent part of the country’s econ- 
omy. 

Of 184,000 manufacturing corpora- 
tions in the United States, less than 
900 have their securities listed and 
91% employ less than 100 persons. 
This small type of firm, said Mr. Don- 
nelly, is the type which is most sus- 
ceptible to government control if 
present bureaucratic policies continue 
in force. 

John G. Griffin, of George C. 
Keiser & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
in describing the sugar situation be- 
fore the independent group, criticized 
the government for its handling of 
supply sources. 


Quality Stressed 


After the famine emergency is 
over, said President Popp of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers As- 
sociation, the industry is in store for 
a brighter period, although he stated 
there was danger in the possibility of 
overproduction of low quality prod- 
ucts which he described as plentiful 
before the war. 

Secretary Stokes, following the 
same line of reasoning, admonished 
members of the association to pre- 
vent the reappearance of inferior 
products. The industry’s present 
consciousness of quality must be 
maintained, he urged, especially with 
the end of the sellers’ market in 
sight. 

Mr. Stokes declared there was no 
reason for a repetition of conditions 
leading to the “jobber-broker ficld 
day” of 10 years ago. “Quality, 
quality, quality,” he said, is the doc- 
trine to be followed and preached 
religiously to offset the effect of the 
occasional poor biscuit upon the con- 
sumer. 
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80% extraction does not mean that all flours 







for have the same baking qualities. Selection EE 


100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


con- of wheat and the skill of the miller mean 
its more now than ever before. Behind every 
one bag of Hubbard Emergency Flour is 68 


han years of experience in milling only the finest 
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LOOKING BEHIND 
THE SCENES | The Mills of Shellabarger | 














. I ‘HE shrewd flour buyer today looks “behind the scenes” at the kind of 
milling organization that produces the flour he buys. More than ever 
these differences of production ability are reflected in 80% extraction flours. 


That’s why we feature this Shellabarger Crest. It stands for a top-notch 
milling organization, staffed with experienced personnel, equipped with the 
most modern machines and backed with extensive wheat storage facilities. 


You can be sure that the flours that 
bear the Shellabarger Crest have 
that extra measure of quality that 


This Is SHELLABARGER’S will help you produce better bread 
in your bakery. 


A total flour milling capacity 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 

Backed by sufficient storage & 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 


our wheat requirements for 























10 months, and by a line of : 3 
26 country elevators to aid in : 
collecting much of this wheat : 
directly from the growers. 4 
Backed also by analytical and Every sack of hdc A ’ 
testing laboratories, the most Sheilabarger brand 
rigid technical supervision z 4 ‘ 
and, finally, by the highest is milled strictly to | ; 
quality ideals and standards 2 : 4 
for every Shellabarger the best in quality 
product. 
standards. 
3 
fm 
U 
Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS | 
NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE j 


808 Nashvilie Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 900 Beggs Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 
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PAST PERFORMANCE OF 
RESPECTED TRADE-MARKS 
VITAL TO BAKERS . . 


STANDARD Contin: 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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ALABAMA 

W. T. Hudgins who formerly oper- 
ated a baking business in Sylacauga, 
has opened a new retail bakery in 
Lanett. 

Bert Levy, owner of the Electrik 
Maid Bakery in Birmingham, has just 
completed a new shop in which he has 
invested over $100,000 in the build- 


ing, machinery and other equipment, 
including cold storage and freezing 
units. 

J. T. Hamilton, Jr., owner of In- 
gram’s Bakery in Opelika, has drawn 
up plans for a new plant. He will 
start construction as soon as mate- 
rials are available. 

A lot, 200x400 feet, has been pur- 


chased by E. C. Lloyd, owner of 
Lloyd’s Bakery in Anniston. Mr. 
Lloyd is having the ground prepared 
and construction will start shortly. 

Thomas G. Lawless, Lawless Bakery, 
Sheffield, is remodeling his plant. 
New offices and a sales room will be 
added in addition to some equipment. 

The Alexander City (Ala.) Bakery 





als 
ry 





ent had a hundred bakeries under 
his supervision, he’d have the 
finest of technical laboratory and 
products control service to help 
him maintain uniform quality. 

Why not give him the same sup- 
port and technical help —although 


ast, he may now be responsible for 
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FOR U2E 
BAKERY... 


If your Production Superintend- 


only a single bakery’s production. 
Ask him—and he’ll tell you the 
testing of ingredients, the perfec- 


Write us today for complete 
literature, and let our represen- 
tative tell you how these services 
in products control can help you to 
more profitable bakery management. 
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tion of formulas, the study of 


finished products in relation to 
market requirements, the assay 
of those baked products that 
have to comply with enrichment 
requirements—all these and many 
other Long Company services are 
a constant source of help. They 
help assure you that your key 
production man will be one of 


the leaders in his field in efficient, 





low cost, high quality production. 





W.E. 





CHICAGO 1, 





CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET 
ILLINOIS 


© ADVERTISING 

© COST CONTROL 

© ENGINEERING 

@ LABORATORY AND RESEARCH 
@ PRODUCTS CONTROL 

© RADIO 

@ MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
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has added a new make-up unit con- 
sisting of a divider, rounder, over- 
head traveling proofer and moulder 
and proof box. Onis Alford is man- 
ager. 

ARIZONA 


A bakery has been opened in Tomb- 
stone by H. T. Schooley of Ft. Hua- 
chuca. 


ARKANSAS 


J. Paul Ward has purchased the 
Ideal Bakery in Batesville from Wil- 
liam McKinney, who is retiring he- 
cause of ill health. 

Mace Schlegal, who formerly oper- 
ated a bakery in Wagoner, is operat- 
ing the M. & O. Bakery in Van Buren. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Binns have 
opened Millie’s Pastry Shop at Cros- 
sett. Mr. Binns was recently dis- 
charged from the army. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


George A. Thompson has purchased 
the Shannon Bakery in Vancouver 
from Jens Back Lauridsen. ~ 

B.-A. Staten has taken over the 
bakery formerly operated by A. D. 
Boyle at Revelstoke. 


CALIFORNIA 

The Lakeport (Cal.) Bakery, owned 
by H. Roberts and B. Jepsen, has 
opened for business. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. M. McCullough are 
managing the Avalon (Calif.) Bakery 
for the new owners, Spencer N. Shin- 
nefield and R. H. Bradley. 


The Taste Good Bakery, San Fran- . 


cisco, has moved from the 300 block 
on Grand Avenue to the 400 block. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Hurzel have sold 
the Royal Bakery in Dinuba to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Bernlohr of Pinedale. 

The Lemoore (Cal.) Bakery was 
opened recently by the owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mickey Ambrosini. The 
bakery was closed while Mr. Ambro- 
sini was in the navy. 

John P. Murdock and Kenneth 0. 
Criss, both ex-servicemen, have 
opened a new bakery in Tulare. Both 
were professional bakers in Los An- 
geles before the war. 

J. P. Ruddy and his son, Henry P. 
King, have opened Marinelle’s Pas- 
try Shop in San Francisco. Mr. King 
is an ex-serviceman. 

The Reseda (Cal.) Home Bakery 
has reopened after a month’s suspen- 
sion of business due to sugar and 
shortening shortages. Mrs. Clara 
Stuevinger is the owner. 

A new bakery where all the bak- 
ing is done in full view of the public 
was opened recently in San Mateo by 
Andrew Williams. Mixing tables, 
ovens and other equipment are in the 
center of the market open for in- 
spection at all times. Jack Kanew- 
ske, who has owned the Frances 
Bake Shop in San Carlos for the past 
six years, will operate the new bak- 
ery. 

Mrs. Simmons Pastry Shop op:ned 
in Monrovia recently under the man- 
agement of Wallie Simmons. 

A bakery has been opened in the 
Alpha Beta market in Long Beach 
by the owners, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
J. Pray and Mrs. Elvie Kulin. 


COLORADO 
The Sunrise Bakery at Julesburg, 
operated by Donald. and Charles 
Shaw, has installed a large size wrap- 
per and slicer. ’ 
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GEORGIA 
Construction is well under way on 
the new plant of Small & Estes Bak- 
ery, Gainesville, Ga., which will cover 
an entire block. 


ILLINOIS 

Royal Nichols of Seymour will 
open a bakery in Monticello as soon 
as he can secure a location. 

The Price Bros. Pastry Shop at 
Danville is closing after 15 years of 
business because of new demands 
of the bakers’ union and the ma- 
terial shortage, according to Howard 
Price, owner. 


INDIANA 

Andrew’s Donut Shop in Marion 
has moved to larger quarters at 322 
S. Boots St. 

The Sanitary Bakery has reopened 
at 218 Wabash Ave. in Terre Haute 
under the new management of Mr. 
and Mrs. I. Jacobs. 

Don and Clyde Messmore are mov- 
ing the Messmore Bakery in Peru to 
a new building at 11 W. Main St. 
New ovens and other equipment are 
being installed. 

The Linder Bakery in Anderson 
was damaged by fire recently with 
a loss of $1,000. 

IOWA 

Arthur F. Froyen has purchased 
the Gerhard Torvik Bakery at Esther- 
ville and will operate it under his 
name. Mr. Froyen was formerly a 
bakery demonstrator with Swift & 
Co. in Chicago. 

Walter Dolch of Ottumwa has pur- 
chased the Morning Glory Bakery at 
Maquoketa. Mr. Dolch took posses- 
sion June 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Rathke have 
sold their bakery business in Gris- 
wold to Mr. and Mrs. Walter Allis 
of Des Moines. 

Floyd Miller, recently discharged 
from the navy, has purchased the 
Rockwell City Bakery from Mr. and 
Mrs. H. B. Woodcock and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester Hahn. 

New bakery equipment has been 
installed by Leo’s Cafe & Bakery in 
Sibley. 

Walter Hamilton, formerly em- 
ployed at the Jolliff Bakery in Hum- 
boldt has purchased a bakery at 
Ogden. 

Arnold Bruner of Omaha has pur- 
chased the Home Bake Shop at Red 
Oak from Mrs. Charles O. Peterson 
who has operated it for the past 11 
years. 

The Arvin Humke Bakery at New- 
ton has installed a new retarded 
dough box. 

The Atlantic (Iowa) Home Bakery 
has added a reel oven. Lulu Lloyd 
is the operator. 

Paul A. West, who runs the Ne- 
vada Bakery in Newton, has installed 
a new reel oven and a retarded dough 
box. 

Madeline’s Bake Shop at 2119 For- 
est Ave., Des Moines, has put in a 
new reel oven. Madeline Everett is 
the owner and manager. 

The Bird Bakery, G. E. Bird pro- 
prietor, has a new reel oven. Mr. 
Bird also put in other new equipment 
several months ago. 

A new wrapper and slicer have 
been installed at the Sevenson Pas- 
try Shop, 201 East Second St., Ot- 
tumwa. N. X. Sevenson is the owner. 

Chris Heinicher has installed a 
new automatic boiler in his Quality 
Bakery at Marengo. 

The Bon Ton Bakery, Harold Kil- 
patrick, owner, has a new automatic 
proof box. 

The William J. Finn bakery at Al- 
gona has installed a “mechanical 
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cow,” machine which makes milk, 
cream and ice cream, using dried 
skim milk as a base. 

Bernard Marcus, who operates the 
Jo Ann Bakery at Akron, has a new 
reel oven. 


KANSAS 

Willard Lundy of Hastings, Neb., 
who leased the Phillipsburg (Kansas) 
Bakery from Marvin Isaac, completed 
redecoration and opened the bakery 
recently. 

Joe Cox has joined the Ellinwood 
(Kansas) Bakery as the new baker. 

Forest H. Boone has been appointed 
sales manager for the Jordan Baking 




















Co. of Topeka to replace James S. 
Chase, who has purchased the S. & 
H. Baking Co. at Manhattan. Bar- 
clay Rowles will supervise seven city 
and rural routes and Charles McCon- 
nel will continue as a route super- 
visor. 


MISSOURI 


Murill R. Umfleet has secured a 
license at Cape Girardeau to oper- 
ate the Windmill Doughnut Co. 

Mrs. Lillian Lester has installed 
an automatic doughnut machine in 
her bakery at Kennett. 

The Sally Ann Bakery in Columbia 


Vitamin enrichment will help 
on the steep climb ahead 





Bread is in a choice position to meet the heavy competition 
ahead among food products, thanks to enrichment. But be 
ready to meet this challenge . .. continue to feature enrich- 
ment ... let it help your product on the steep climb ahead 


in three ways... 


@ it gives you the potent one-word sales message, 
“ENRICHED”, to feature on your wrapper. 


® it supplies your customers with additional food 
values for better health. 


® it boosts your sales... enrichment has made more 
people buy more bread. 


And remember, the mechanics of bread enrichment are 
simple with ‘ROCHE’ SQUARE ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS, distributed by yeast companies. 


"ROCHE veamn orion 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 
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has been purchased by a St. Louis 
firm, the Sally Ann Bakery Co., 
which operates bakeries in several 
states. Marvin Feuring will manage 
the Columbia firm. 

Elvis R. Baker has gone into part- 
nership with Arthur Kunzelmann in 
the Kunzelmann Bakery at St. 
Joseph. 

A quick-freezing addition is under 
construction at the Pfeiffer Bakery in 
St. Louis. 

Joseph O’Neill has purchased Fry’s 
Bakery in Carrollton from Steven 
Fry. The new owner, who is from 
Australia, will operate the business 

(Continued on page 52.) 








Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 
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“The Flour of thelation” 








HERE is no mistaking the efficient, streamlined perform- 

ance of America’s planes . . . the best in the world. You'll 
find that same fine performance distinguishes American flours in 
the bakeshop. They are made especially for top-notch bread 
baking results. 


Ps 
anican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS | 
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The Same High-Altitude Wheat! 
Strict Laboratory Control! 


That’s OUR Recipe ° 
BETTER 80% FLOUR 


PIKES 
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THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLO. 






















Matchless 
“Oalues 


For matchless values in 












baking quality of flour, 
you can rely on HEART 


OF AMERICA. It is | 
backed with the best of © | 
milling skill and equip- 



































ment, vital factors in this 


emergency period. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 











KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 






Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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Baker: That clean truck of yours ° 


means more loaves of bread for me. 


Driver: That's right, there’s no 


siftage loss with Multiwalls. 


Baker: We get all the flour we pay 


for, and its clean flour. 


Driver: The boss says Multiwalls 


keep weevils out. 


Baker: That’s right, and rats can’t 






NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 


BALTIMORE 2: 2601 0’ Sullivan Bidg. 
pe IN CANADA 





St. ne Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
ontreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, British Columbia 











"THAT CLEAN TRUCK 
MEANS MORE 
LOAVES OF BREAD!” 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


Birmingham 


ruin the flour either. 


Driver: These bags are a cinch to 
handle. 


Baker: They're easy to open too 
. . and flour doesn’t stick to the 
clean Kraft paper when you empty 


them. 


Driver: Multiwalls really save 


flour, don’t they? 





CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver 
Nazareth, Pa. New Orleans No. Kansas City, Mo. Ocala, Fla. Oswego,N.Y. Seattle Toledo 











§ Easy to Open. Multiwall Bags are 





6 Keasons 
Why Sakers 
Prefer Multiwalls 


7 Sanitary. Multiwalls provide maxi- 
mum protection against infesta- 
tion and contamination. 


2 Full Weight. These paper bags 
prevent siftage or retention losses 
.». you get all the flour you pay for. 


S Salvage Value. Empty Multiwall 
Paper Bags can be sold locally. 


GF Easy to Handle. Multiwalls are 
easy to handle, load, and stack. 


quickly opened . . . quickly and 
easily emptied too. 


6 Moisture Resistant. These sturdy 
bags protect your flour from damp- 
ness in transit and in storage. 








Detroit Franklin, Va. Los Angeles 
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Retailers Hold White Bread Gain, 
Milwaukee Consumer Survey Shows 


Milwaukee retail bakers held the 
slight gain they made in consumer 
preference in 1945, according to re- 
sults of the 1946 consumer survey 
conducted by the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. Chain store bread preference 
continued to decline somewhat, as 
during the war years. 

Based on family purchases of white 
bread, retail bakers continued to be 
preferred at a rating of 8.2% of the 
families covered by the survey, com- 
pared with 6.9% in 1944. Omar, 
Inc., house-to-house firm, was pre- 
ferred by 14.5% of the families in 
1946, against 16% in 1945. 

Continental Baking Co., leading 
wholesaler of white bread in the 
Milwaukee area, gained 2.6% with 
consumers in 1946, having risen to 
37.6% in 1946, compared with 35% 
in 1945. 

White bread of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. accounted for 
1.8% of family preference in 1946, 
against 2.2% a year earlier. Other 
chain brands were listed under “mis- 
cellaneous,” with a rating of less 
than 1%. 

The number of brands of white 
bread in the Milwaukee market, 
which had declined steadily from 30 
in 1942 to 13 in 1945, increased to 16. 

White bread of Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co. continued in second 
place among wholesalers in 1946, 
with 15.6% of families surveyed ex- 
pressing preference for it, but 
dropped somewhat in the over-all 
picture, as 18.7% of the families 
preferred it in 1945. Carpenter Bak- 
ing Co. improved its position from 
11.9% in 1945 to 15.2% in 1946, 





Practieal 
Philospher 


Aside from being an expert on cost 
accounting, Cecil Fellows is consid- 
ered a practical, operating philoso- 
pher in the human side of baking. 
Here are some of his pointers, cov- 
ering a variety of subjects, that the 
head of Cecil’s and Sally’s Bakery, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, recently offered 
before the convened members of the 
Nebraska Bakers Association: 

Take great pride in your plant, 
products, equipment, personnel. 

Keep up on the advances of frozen 
merchandising. It will soon be yours. 

Take a vacation and give your em- 
ployees a vacation at the same time 
annually. 

Renovate your plant and have your 
broken machinery repaired during 
this vacation. 

Keep your shop always “open to 
the public.” Let the public see every 
process in your production. 

Do not use your baking pans for 
anything but baking. Sterilize them 
frequently. 

Plan for a “cafeteria-style” sales- 
room where you can employ an ex- 
perienced wrapper. (Retailers have 
been doing a “lousy” job of wrapping.) 

Prepare now for the time when 
cakes and cookies will be sold by 
weight. 

Spend at least 2% annually for 
advertising and promotion. 

Make sure you keep a variety of 
products available. 

There’s a lot in a name; watch 
out for yours. 

Pay your association dues if you 
owe any. 


while the Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries re- 
mained at relatively the same level 
—9.6% in 1946 compared with 9.9% 
a year earlier. The same was true 
of the Rotter Baking Co., whose 
preference percentage this year was 
1.1 against 1 in 1945, 

Almost 91% of Milwaukee fami- 
lies purchase white bread, the survey 
found. This represents an increase 
from the previous year, when 89.2% 
of the families bought regular white 
bread. 

Almost 89% of the families bought 


Other Yeast Plants 
Located at: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
PEKIN, ILL. 
SUMNER, WASH. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





FERMENTATION 
iS OUR BUSINESS 


rye bread, compared with 88.2% in 
1945, but the percentage of families 
buying types of bread other than 
white or rye dropped from 53.9% in 
1945 to 52% this year. 

Apparently during 1946, the slight 
shift away from white and rye breads 
to specialty breads which was no- 
ticed during the war years failed 
to repeat itself. Forty-eight per 
cent of the families surveyed in 1946 
bought no other types of bread than 
rye and white, and 46.1% said ‘no 
other type of bread” in 1945. 

Of rye bread brands, Carpenter’s 
continued in first place in popularity, 
with a consumer rating of 27.7% in 
1946 against 29.1% a year earlier. 
Continental rye bread preference was 
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figured at 18.3%, compared with 
15.2% in 1945. 

In third place is Jaeger’s, with 
15.4% of the families and Omar, 
Inc., fourth, with 10.9%. - These two 
firms a year earlier were preferred 
by 16.1% and 12.1%, respectively, 
Rotter’s rye bread preference showed 
an increase from 3.9% in 1945 to 
4.5% this year. Preference for re. 
tail rye breads dropped slightly from 
13.2% in 1945 to 12.4% in 1946. 

Of breads other than rye and 
white, Omar, Inc., accounted for 
18.6% of the brand popularity with 
Milwaukee families. This represent- 
ed about a 1% decrease from Omar's 
1945 figure. Mrs. Karl’s sold 14.1% 
of the families surveyed in 1946; Jae- 





¥ 


Never Far From Where You Are! Every baker can 


count on a near-at-hand supply of Fleischmann’s 
fine Yeast at all times. Fleischmann’s seven large 
yeast plants are located in strategic centers of 
the nation, so that a fresh supply of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is never far away. This dependable, quick 
distribution means a lot to your quality baking. 


It means Fleischmann’s Yeast when you need it, 
and in the proper amounts. It enables bakers 
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ger’s 13.7%, Carpenter’s 13.6%, Con- 
tinental’s 12.9%, and Rotter’s 11.9%. 
Specialty bread produced by the Na- 
tional Tea Co., which in previous 
years had been classified under mis- 
cellaneous brands, was _ registered 
with 1.2% popularity this year. A&P 
specialty bread accounted for 6.6%. 

Retail bakers’ specialty breads 
were preferred by 12.6% of the fam- 
ilies in 1946, against 13.2% a year 
earlier. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








FLOUR SCARCITY OCCUPIES 
BUFFALO BAKERS’ GROUP 
Buffalo, N. ¥.—More than 125 bak- 


ers from the Niagara Frontier area 
attended the May 15 meeting of the 


to count on a steady production of consistently 
fine products, for the fine quality, uniformity 
and balanced fermentation of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast leaves out all guesswork. Your yeast is 
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Buffalo Retail Bakers Association in 
MacDoel’s Restaurant which was 
highlighted by a round table discus- 
sion of the current flour shortage. 

Led by Peter Falter, president of 
the Buffalo association, and William 
Steller, secretary, the round table 
developed these conclusions: 

1. Bakers actually don’t realize 
how serious the flour shortage is. 

2. Bakers should cut down their 
production, and if they close a day 
a week they should not try to make 
up that day’s production the follow- 
ing day. 

3. Bakers should educate their 
customers on the seriousness of the 
situation and urge their congressmen 
to seek relief. 


easily and readily available—always fresh. 


That's because fermentation is our business. At the 
world-renowned Fleischmann Laboratories, a 


to continuous study. 


Participating in the discussion were 
Henning Mortenson, A. G. Stegmeier, 
H. H. Hermansdorfer, Walter Heim, 
Willis Hall, Abe Saltzman, George 
Auer, George Cavanaugh, Fred Wil- 
liams, L. Olson, Albert Caldwell, 
August Baske and L. H. Miller. 

Mrs. Edward Treanor, sales man- 
ager of the George Urban Milling 
Co., gave a talk on the current flour 
problem. 
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“Give me again my hollow tree, 

A crust of bread, and liberty.” 
—Alexander Pope, Satires, Epistles, 
and Odes of Horace, Satire VI, 
Book II. 





tion ingredients. Here, too, bread and other 
bakery products and formulas are tested and 
checked. Here yeast and yeast strains are subjected 


No wonder for 78 years, bakers have depended 


staff of specialists constantly carries on research 


in the science of fermentation and on fermenta- 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST SERVICE 


upon Fleischmann fermentation ingredients— 
for they know that Fermentation Is Our Business. 
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Merchandise Expert 
Sees Opportunity 
in ‘Catastrophe’ 


Rockford, Ill.—In every critical 
situation in the baking industry there 
is both catastrophe and opportunity. 

Thus George N. Graf, merchandis- 
ing director for Quality Bakers of 
America Co-operative, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., characterized the present 
flour scarcity problem for members 
of the Associated Bakers of Illinois, 
assembled here recently for their 
annual convention. 

Pulling :no punches in pointing out 
the likelihood of mills grinding little 
wheat for domestic consumption in 
June, Mr. Graf urged bakers to take 
drastic action and to expect no mir- 
acles. 

Bakers, Mr. Graf said, should keep 
their eyes not only on their troubles 
but on their possibilities. He illus- 
trated what he considered the right 
point of view with a big white card- 
board which had a small ink spot on 
it. Most people, he pointed out, 
could only see the small spot and not 
the rest of the board. The present 
situation may be worth while in that 
it is arousing the public to realize 
the value and importance of bread 
and bakery products. 

He used a small potted plant as 
another illustration, saying as long 
as it is green, it is growing. In ap- 
plying the concept of growth to the 
present situation, Mr. Graf urged 
bakers to build the prestige of their 
companies and strengthen the funda- 
mentals of their business. Be sure, 
he said, to stretch flour, eliminate 
waste and make full use of every 
opportunity. 

In conclusion Mr. Graf made a 
plea to bakers to help feed famine- 
stricken peoples. Bakers, he knew, 
would keep up that spark of hu- 
manity and help alleviate conditions 
in foreign lands. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS NAME 
ALLIED ADVISORY GROUP 


Chicago, Ill.—The following have 
been elected to the allied advisory 
committee of the Associated Bakers 
of Illinois: A. T. Davenport, Shella- 
barger Mills, Peoria; Harold Gray, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Rock 
Island; W. J. Lucas, Rodney Milling 
Co., Springfield; E. L. Melton, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Morton; F. P. Mey- 
er, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; 
R. Wagner, Zimmer Paper Products 
Co., Decatur; J. Ahern, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago; J. T. Cusack, Cen- 
tral Waxed Paper Co., Chicago, and 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Cusack was named chair- 
man of the committee, and Messrs. 
Meyer and Chussler, co-chairmen. 
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AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS 
BUYS JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


New York, N. Y.—H. W. Roden, 
vice president of American Home 
Products Corp., has announced the 
acquisition. of the Joseph Burnett Co. 
of Boston, Mass., for 8,918 capital 
shares of American Home Products, 
parent company of American Home 
Foods, Inc. The Burnett Co., found- 
ed in 1845, manufactures a complete 
line of liquid flavoring and food col- 
oring products. 
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By Raymond Arthur Davies 


BK ARLY in the 30’s, when the enriched by such words as “giant” 
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e b | 
In Russia, They’re Known as OATS 


factory. Comparison between the 
size of the workers—women in 


rc 
eR F ri this case—with the dough mixers 
; indicates why these mammoth 


bakeries, with their high degree 
of mechanization, are known as 
factories. 





Russians began their first and “gigantic” in respect to industry. by “bread factory.” 

Five-Year Plan, they went in It was at this time that the word “Bread factory” is more than a 
heavily for the construction of huge “bakery” all but disappeared from term. Actually, the state ownership 
factories. Their language became Russian usage, its place being taken oof industry had all but eliminated 






















The need for better, more efficient short- 





ening action in the doughs, but without 





injury to gluten strength, was a problem 





for baking science. And out of the long, 





painstaking research for an ideal emul- 





sifying agent came the development of 
HAKO-SHORT, “The Bakers Colloid.” 


Now bakers everywhere are using 
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HAKO-SHORT to distribute the shorten- 
ing more smoothly, more evenly to 
every part of the dough. It gives your 
shortening just the right amount of dis- 
persion for most efficient dough lubrica- 
tion, promotes more normal fermentation, 
improves elasticity of the gluten and 


results in finer cell structure. 


HAKO-SHORT. . .“The Bakers Colloid”. 
re Ree is a scientific development of the Hachmeister Labora- 
¥ tories. Let it help you with better bread production. 


WARKN HACHMEISTER—INC. 
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private bakeries in large Russian 
cities by 1930. Nearly all private 
baking everywhere ended by 1940, 
The only exception is offered by 
women who bake fancy goods in 
their homes and sell them on the 
public market. With public owner- 
ship in effect, small bakeries proved 
unsatisfactory and inefficient. ‘Bread 
factories” satisfied both pride and 
accounting. 

In Moscow there are a half dozen 
huge factories baking bread, some 
of which have more than 1,000 em- 
ployees and whole fleets of trucks 
and trailers. Every morning at day- 
break these trucks and trailers, re- 
sembling miniature trains, set out 
with their load to the bakeries. By 
7 o'clock the bread is on the shelves 
and ready for sale to the customers. 

Even now, as during the war, bread 
in Russia is strictly rationed. It 
was the only war commodity which 
could not be sold on the open mar- 
ket. No speculation in bread was 
permitted under the strictest penalty 
of the law. People received and still 
receive up to 1% Ibs of black bread 
per day and slightly less of white, if 
available, in its place. Housewives 
and children receive a lesser ration. 
During the worst days of the war in 
cities near the front the ration 
dropped to 200 grams a day, about 
% Ib. 

White Bread Increased 


In the fall of 1945 the quantity of 
available white bread increased and 
with it also the quantity and variety 
of cakes and cookies. The Russians 
have a large sweet tooth and love 
creamy and gooey pastries. When 
these appeared in the _ so-called 
“open” stores—stores selling goods 
outside of rationing and .at high 
prices—huge queues formed. The 
supply of pastries generally sold out 
in two or three hours despite the 
fact that a piece of pastry sold for 
50 and later 25 rubles. This was 
equal to a day’s pay of a skilled 
worker. Now pastries cost less than 
half this sum. 


Black Bread Popular 


A characteristic aspect of the Rus- 
sian scene is the fact that black 
bread is highly valued by everyone 
and, above all, the farmers. White 
bread is considered to be a luxury. 
During the war one could always 
trade (though not too openly) a kilo- 
gram: of black bread for milk, butter 
or even meat. 

Baked in bread factories in loaves 
weighing about 5 lbs, the black bread 
is delivered to hundreds of bakeries 
throughout Moscow for sale. It 3s 
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state- 


Russian bakeries are all 
owned and draw upon state-owned 
supplies of grain for their products. 
Above is one of the huge Russian 
grain elevators in Kherson on the 


Black Sea coast. Mined by the Ger- 
mans, it was preserved by Russian 
partisans. 


| 
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also sold in the “open” stores, and 
delivered by the same factories to the 
restaurants. 

Some industrial establishments em- 
ploying more than 10,000 workers 
have their own bakeries and draw 
for their flour supply upon their own 
farms and supply organization. 

The price of black bread is exceed- 
ingly low. A pound costs about 3c. 
White bread costs 5@10c lb, with 
the public favoring French loaves. 

On the whole it may be said that 
Russian bread “factories” are 
equipped very well. But the same 
cannot be said of the bakery shops, 
many of which are dark and not too 
clean. The Russians still have to 


TL be 


a 


learn the distribution side of busi- 
ness, with its white counters, refrig- 
erators, shielded show cases, etc. 
During the war this did not matter. 
Today, when supply is more plentiful, 
the public in Moscow and elsewhere is 
pressing for better treatment in re- 
tail shops. In this the Russians re- 
semble Americans. And as far as 
the Russians are concerned, reform 
should start with the “staff of life.” 
The government is listening to this 
demand. Schools have been organ- 
ized recently to train pastry bakers, 
bread bakers and sales staffs for 
bread distribution. Soon, the Rus- 


sians hope, they will again be able 
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This bakery shop on Moscow’s 
Gorky Boulevard illustrates how 
bread is sold in Russia. This is an 
“open” shop, that is, one in which 
bread is sold outside of ration con- 
trols at a high price. On display are 
French loaves or “Kalas” and rolls. 





to get 50 or more varieties of bread 
products. 

First-class Russian heroes receive 
over three times more bread than 
the Russian housewife. This is just 
one of the many differences in food 
which is allocated according to the 
quantity and quality of work per- 
formed. 

“Hero” System 


Soviet heroes are divided into two 
classes, the second less well nour- 
ished than the first, while industrial 
technicians and workers who pro- 
duce more than the required work 
earn the right to supplementary food 
and a hot meal. Each factory has its 
canteen, where the workers eat with- 
out tickets, except for bread, which 
must be brought with them. 

The following gives an idea of the 
bread ration and confectionery allo- 
cation according to category: Non- 
workers, that is, housewives, retired 
workers, receive 300 grams of bread 
a day and 400 grams of sugar or 
chocolate a month. Workers receive 
400 grams of bread and 300 grams 
of sugar or chocolate. Industrial 
workers, that is, textile or food work- 
ers, receive 500 grams of bread and 
400 grams of sugar or chocolate. 
Heavy industry workers, such as min- 
ers, metallurgists and chemical work- 
ers, receive 1,000 grams of bread and 
500 grams of sugar or chocolate. 
Children up to 12 years of age re- 
ceive 400 grams of bread and 500 
grams of sugar or chocolate. First- 
class heroes receive 1,000 grams of 
bread and 500 grams of sugar or 
chocolate. 


Friday Buying Gains 
in Consumer Survey 
of Milwaukee 


The trend toward Friday buying 
of groceries, as evidenced by the 
Milwaukee Journal consumer survey, 
has continued to increase since 1943, 
and this year 51.1% of families buy- 
ing groceries in that market pur- 
chase most of their foodstuffs on 
that day. 

A year earlier, 49.5% of the fam- 
ilies purchased most of their sro- 
ceries on Friday, and in 1944 and 
1943, percentages were 39.6 and 7.1, 
respectively. 

Saturday also increased in popu- 
larity as a purchasing day—from 4 
rating of 36% in 1945 to 36.4% this 
year, although in 1943, approximate- 
ly 60% of the families purchased the 
bulk of their groceries on Saturday. 

Bulk purchasing on Moncay 
through Thursday was reported by 
only 10.9% of the families in 1946, 
11.1% in 1945 and 10.2% in 1943. 
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F MERGENCY 
FLOUR... 


Our 80% extraction will be as 













carefully milled as the old familiar 
“MASTER MILLED” spring wheat 


flour you have used in the past. 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours Gaz 
Bek 

VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE - MARITIME aa 

INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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U.S. Predicts Wide 
Stretching of Sugar 
for 1946 


Washington, D. C.—Civilian sugar 
supplies in the United States for 
1946, though slightly larger than the 
1945 total, will have to cover the 
greatly increased industrial sugar 
ration and the addition of 8,000,000 
veterans to the number of civilian 
users, according to the Department 
of Commerce. 

The sugar allocation for civilian 
consumption in 1946 will amount to 
about 5,433,000 tons, raw value, it is 
stated in the April Industry Report 
by the department. This represents 
an increase of 341,000 tons over the 
5,092,000 tons allocated in 1945. 

The chief addition to the 1946 
sugar—supply is expected to come 
from the United States sugar beet 
crop, which is predicted as show- 
ing a 20% increase over the 775,000 
acres planted in the spring of 1945 
and should be the largest since 1942 
when about 975,000 acres were 
planted. 

Cuba, chief supplier of cane sugar, 
expects 1946 output of approximately 
4,600,000 tons, about 700,000 tons 
better than 1945 production. The 
United States, however, is scheduled 
to get about 1,000,000 tons less than 
the 3,140,000 tons imported in 1945, 
the report states. 

Tentative plans for disposition of 
the 1946 Cuban supply indicate a 
distribution of 4,566,000 tons among 
a score of nations. The United 
States will continue to be the larg- 
est single consumer and expects to 
receive 2,130,000 tons. 

Sugar stocks in continental United 
States during most of 1945 were ab- 
normally low. The expanded sugar 
beet harvest in the autumn of 1945 
and restrictions on deliveries of sugar 
improved the position somewhat. At 
the end of 1945 stocks of primary 
distributors totaled about 1,419,000 
tons, or nearly 200,000 tons more 
than the 1944 figure, but still about 
one third less than supplies on hand 
at the end of 1942. 
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Hanscom to Hit Luxury 
Trade With Special 
Packaged Line 


New York, N. Y.—A new line of 
pastries, to be marketed in “deli- 
cacy” stores all over the country, is 
being introduced by the Hanscom 
Baking Corp. of New York City. 
They are gaily and smartly packaged 
either for immediate use or to last. 

Two types of small cakes, a date 
and nut bread, and a New England 
style plum pudding, all tantalizingly 


rum flavored, form the new group © 


that will be offered in out-of-town 
stores early this month in addition 
to the Hanscom rum and brandy 
fruit cake that has been marketed 
for over five years. 

A bon bon sized cake called Rum- 
lets will be packaged at $1.10 for 
35 pieces. To make these, the cake 
batter is baked first, then put into 
the mixer, Nuts, chocolate and rum 
are added—the theory being that the 
flavor is better retained in this way. 
All are mixed to the consistency of 
fudge and then turned into alumi- 
num cups. They are topped with 
chocolate fudge icing, pecans or 
glaced cherries. 

Fruit patties, packed 12 to a pound 
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box, have a rum flavored batter 
base over which nuts and various 
fruits are scattered. The date and 
nut bread, which slices thin for tea 
sandwiches and is filled with fine-cut 
dates and walnuts, is rum flavored 
and clove scented. These, like the 
other new products, are aluminum- 
foil wrapped. 

The brandy and rum plum pudding 
is marketed in the glazed crockery 
bowl in which it is baked, and a 
booklet of pudding sauces accom- 
panies it. It contains nuts and fruit, 
is molasses flavored, but it is of 
the steamed pudding type. 


The fruit cake will have a reg- 
istered number on each label in ad- 
dition to the little rum jug card 
folder that announces it the rum- 
and-brandy original. Flavored with 
a 151-proof, heavy-bodied Ronrico 
Puerto Rican rum, it is packed with 
cherries, citron, peels and nut meats. 

The company has been selling some 
of these products in bulk in the 
metropolitan area in a taste-testing 
campaign. Rumlets have proved the 
most popular in their assortment of 
petits fours. The regular line of 
baked goods is sold for immediate 
use over the counter. 
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ARMY FOOD INSTITUTE 
IN PEACETIME RESEARCH 


Chicago, Ill.—The new peacetime 
research and educational program of 
the Quartermaster Food and_Contain- 
er Institute for the Armed Forces in 
Chicago, formerly the Subsistence 
Research and Development: Labora- 
tory, will embrace almost every as- 
pect of food and container research 
and development, according to Col. 
Charles S. Lawrence, recently re. 
leased prisoner of the Japanese and 
now commanding officer of the in. 
stitute. 
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Under the direction of Col. Law- 
rence and with Maj. George Gelman 
as technical director, the various divi- 
sions of the institute are headed by: 
Lt. Col. Don L. Deane, food and 
commodity development division; Lt. 
Col. Robert K. Blair, school division; 
Capt. Harold Tompkins, control lab- 
oratory division; Dr. Jesse H. White, 
administrative division, and Albert V. 
Grundy, container research and de- 
velopment division. 

These men have at their disposal 
80,000 sq ft of laboratory space and 
about 200 technicians. The institute, 
located at 1849 West Pershing Road, 
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is sponsoring over 130 projects by 
nationally known specialists of 83 dif- 
ferent research departments through- 
out the country. Publications report- 
ing results of investigations will be 
made available from time to time. 
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WORLD DRIED FIG OUTPUT 
CONTINUES BELOW AVERAGE 


Washington, D. C.—The prelim- 
inary estimate of the world’s com- 
mercial dried fig production for 1945, 
the crop now being marketed, is 
placed at 182,000 short tons, accord- 








ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
This compares with 184,700 tons in 
1944 and with the 10-year average 
of 194,400 tons for 1934-43, a reduc- 
tion of only 1% from the 1944 output 
but of 6% from the 10-year average. 
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SUNKIST PIE CO. PURCHASE 

Chicago, Ill.—The Sunkist Pie Co., 
3548 South Shields Avenue, has an- 
nounced purchase of the property it 
has been leasing at that address for 
the past 14 years. The property was 
bought from the Peacock Real Estate 
Trust for $80,000 cash. 
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HE PAST four years have taught all of us many valuable, lasting lessons. 
ti. have had to use many unknown brands of ingredients they had 
never tried before. This gave them an unusual opportunity to make com- 
parisons and note differences in quality, uniformity and performance. 

As a result, there is more demand today for COVO and COVO Supcer-Mix 
than ever before. Comparisons have proved the uniform goodness and plus 
value of COVO Shortenings. Their superior uniformity in creaming, stability, 
tolerance, whiteness, purity and blandness assure dependable, uniform results. 

For continued prosperity guard your quality with COVO “6-way uniformity.” 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices: Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


Guard your-Quality with 


Covo 


“6-way Uniformity” 
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Fun and Business 
Mingle on Program 
of Carolina Bakers 


Charlotte, N. C.—A _ business-like 
program has been drafted for the 
annual convention of the Bakers As- 
sociation of the Carolinas, to be held 
at the Ocean-Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., June 9-12, but there 
will also be plenty of entertainment 
provided in keeping with southern 
tradition, according to W. V. Skill- 
man, secretary-treasurer. 

The wheat situation will be dis- 
cussed by Henry H. Cate, executive 
vice president, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, and the 
outlook for sugar will be pictured 
by Glenn Bond, vice president of 
Lamborn & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Others on the business end of the 
program include Walter D. Warrick 
of the J. R. Short Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; B. R. Fuller, Jr., chairman of 
the board of governors, Southern 
Bakers Association, Daytona Beach, 
Fla., and Frank G. Jungewaelter, 
executive secretary, Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, Chicago, 
who will offer ideas on frozen bakery 
products. 

Business economics will be dis- 
cussed by W. J. Griffith, Jr., Fore- 
most Farms, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., 
and the Swift & Co. sound film, “The 
Inside Story of Cake Baking,” will 
be shown. 

George N. Graf, merchandising 
specialist with Quality Bakers of 
America Co-operative, Inc, New 
York, N. Y., will serve as _ toast- 
master for the annual banquet the 
evening of June 11. 

A. L. Bechtold, personnel direc- 
tor for Lance, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
will discuss the problem of human 
relations during June 12 sessions and 
illustrate his ideas with a film, “Fifty 
Heads Are Better Than One.” 
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10% SMALLER FATS, OILS 
ALLOCATION ANNOUNCED 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the United States civilian allocation 
of edible fats and oils, other than 
butter, for the second quarter of 
1946 to be 997,100,000 lbs, or about 
10% less than the 1,102,400,000 Ibs 
available to civilians in the first 
quarter. 

A major part of the reduction_in 
the civilian allocation will be in lard, 
on which the set-aside provisions 
were recently increased to provide 
additional quantities for foreign ship- 
ment. For 1946 as a whole, civilians 
are expected to have larger per capita 
supplies of lard and margarine than 
in the prewar period—12.3 lbs of 
lard and 2.8 lbs of margarine (fat 
content), compared with 11 lbs of 
lard and 2.3 lbs of margarine in the 
prewar period. 

However, it is expected that civil- 
ian supplies of shortening and other 
edible oils will be smaller than in 
the prewar period—14.3 lbs com- 
pared with 18 ibs:in the 1935-39 
period. 
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Toledo, Ohio.—Fire destroyed the 
Dayton plant of Fleetwood Bakeries 
here May 12 with an estimated loss 
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THE CAMERA LOOKS AT MINNESOTA BAKERS IN ANNUAL BANQUET ARRAY 
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(A report of the recent Minneapolis convention of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota appears on page 56.) 





Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 39.) 
as the Early Bird Bakery & Confec- 
tionery. 
MINNESOTA 
Martin Olson has repurchased con- 
trolling interest in the Bungalow 
Baking Co., 1080 Grand Ave., St. 


Paul. Mr. Olson, who founded the 
bakery, sold it in 1943 to the Schlag- 
er Co. when he enlisted in the navy. 

The Minnetonka Bakery at Way- 
zata, formerly operated by Pettit 
Kysor & Co., opened recently. 

Another Ovenfresh Bakery has 
been opened at 614 Selby Ave. in St. 
Paul, The bakery was formerly 
Steffen’s Bakery. 


The Albert Lea (Minn.) Baking 
Co. has been sold to Don L. Rottier 
of Brainerd and Wayne Woodruff of 
Minneapolis. Both are ex-servicemen. 

Gene White, recently discharged 
from the navy, has opened the White 
Bakery in Mound. 

Henry L. Tinsen and Willard H. 
Fiedler have opened the New Bak- 
ery in Buffalo. 


Gordon Odegard of Milaca has pur- 
chased a bakery in Braham from Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Bingaman. 

Melvin Istas has sold his interest 
in the Tracy (Minn.) Baking Co. to 
his former partner, Knute Swanson. 

A new revolving tray oven has been 
installed in the Pepin Pastry Shop in 
Lake City. 

Ernest Robideau has sold his bak- 








T * REMEMBER BOYS/ 
You're no longer safe 
when you get by the mill. 
More and more bakers use 


‘ENTOLETER’ CONTINUOUS 
CONTROL S UR STEDIY sy 





Now, more than ever, bakeries need the pro- 
tection of the “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control System. Write for the facts 
today. Entoleter Division, The Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., 1167 Dixwell 
Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Bie ALS 


NTOLETE 


INFESTATION OESTR OVER 
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* Milled with the same care and skill that have 
made DANIEL WEBSTER and GOLD COIN 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLE’S will be the best of its kind. 




















cagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


‘Dependable Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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ery building in Pine River to Mr. 
Noble.’ The new owner will remodel 
the building. 

The bakery in Greenbush was 
closed when the building was sold to 
Gust Heglie. Mr. Heglie will operate 
a drug store. 


NEBRASKA 


Mike Saversey, who formerly op- 
erated a pastry and doughnut shop 
in Thermopolis, Wyo., has returned to 
Nebraska and is considering opening 
a business in Fairbury. 

The Bridgeport (Neb.) Bakery was 
reopened recently by Tom Edwards. 

Mrs. Alvin Wallen has sold the 
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Pierce (Neb.) Bakery to Bruce Hen- 
ning, William Bahr and Marvin 


_ Schlender of Norfolk. Mr. Henning 


is the owner and operator of the 
Henning Bakery in Norfolk. 

The Andreasen Danish Pastry Shop 
was opened in Beatrice by Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert S. Andreasen. The new 
owners have completely remodeled 
the store, formerly known as Wiebe’s 
store. 

C. F. Dennis, new owner of the 
Patacake Bakery at Nebraska City, 
has installed new show cases and 
other equipment. 

The Wendelin Baking Co. at Lin- 
coln has just completed installation 


of a new automatic traveling oven 
and a large size, drive-in proof box. 
The firm also plans a two-story addi- 
tion to provide loading and storage 
space. 

A new reel oven has been installed 
in the Johnson Bakery in Omaha by 
A. T. Johnson, operator. 

Lawrence Rohn has installed a new 
show case in his bakery at Ponca. 

A reel oven has been installed at 
the Nielsen Bakery in Hastings. 

Jay Ernest has a new reel oven 
in the Ernest Bakery at Albion. 

The J. M. Albenhaus Bakery at 
Bassett has a new reel oven. 

M. W. Smith, owner of Smitty’s 


more milk /_ 


Bakery production engineers— and baking science—are in 
agreement that more milk solids are indicated with the 
new high-extraction flours. And Bakers know too—from 
long experience—that BOWMAN UPC*%, the non-fat dry 
milk solids prepared especially for baking, will incorporate 
more smoothly, perfectly into the new doughs. 
PRECONDITIONED for uniform baking performance, the 
BOWMAN UPC* adds those special qualities desired for 
the improvement of loaf appearance, flavor and nutri- 
tion. So use plenty of BOWMAN UPC* for finer breads 
that deserve, and get greater consumer appreciation. 


*#BowMAN UPC nonfat dry milk solids, 
PRECONDITIONED with not more than 
1.25% specially treated cereal flour. 


BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 













— 


Gud Sowman says: i's « 


good thing milk production has increased 


so bakers can get all the extra BOWMAN 


UPC* they need to improve their new bread 






140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Hugh L. King 


FROM FIELD TO FIELD — Afier 
serving nearing three years as a cap- 
tain in the United States Marine 
Corps, Hugh L. King has joined the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., as field sales manager. 
Before donning uniform Mr. King 
was associated with Lamont, Corliss 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 





Pastry Shop at Fairbury, has added 
a reel oven. 

John J. Dulacki, proprietor of Ye 
Pastry Shop in Omaha, has received 
a retarded dough box. 

The Ogallala Bakery, operated by 
R. M. Hartsock, has installed a new 
mixer.- 

The Art Young Bakery & Confec- 
tionery at Wausa has put in a new 
reel oven. 

The Ernst Bakery, operated by 
Walter J. Ernst at Grand Island, has 
installed a “mechanical cow.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A loss estimated at between $40,000 
and $50,000 was suffered when fire 
swept the Diamond C Market, Hamp- 
ton Beach. The establishment in- 
cluded a large bakery department 
with valuable machinery, which was 
completely destroyed. 

A large retail bakery, Manchester 
(N. H.) Delicatessen, has been re- 
opened at a new location at 18 Pearl 
Street. 

NEW JERSEY 

Fire swept the Mar-Lou Bakery in 
Camden recently,=but firemen were 
able to carry 1,800 lbs of sugar and 
180 bags of flour from the building 
without damage. 


NEW YORK 


Charles Bonarrigo, recently dis- 
charged from the navy, is reope:jing 
the bakery which his father, N:cho- 
las Bonarrigo, established in Utica 
about 35 years ago. His brother, 
Steven, will be associated with him in 
the business. 

A business name has been filed for 
the Tasty Pastry Shop in Lacka- 
wanna by Lazar Pavloff. 

The Duval Bake Shop, Inc., has 
been chartered to deal in baked goods 
in Kings County. Directors are Al- 
bert Moss, Tittle Moss and Morris 
Saperstein. 

The Shapiro Bake Shop, Inc., has 
been chartered to deal in pastries 
and bakers’ supplies in Kings County. 
Capital stock is $20,000, $100 par 
value. Incorporators are Milton A. 

(Continued on page 76.) 
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ive the job 
of bread-enrichment to 


BETS | 


REG U.S PAT. OFF. 
WINTHROP'S BRAND e 3 “Ennjgumerr? Tab TABLETS 





THE ORIGINAL ne -ENRIGHMENT TABLI TABLETS 








“B-£-T-§" qualify for the job 1 ‘ 
of bread-enrichment in any bakery __ AND associate THE ENRICHMENT \ 
intent on keeping this process accu- 1A FOR 4 
rate, uniform and economical. AMER BREAD 

There’s a “B-E-T-S” formula par- of 
ticularly suited to your needs to assist a 


you in enriching bread the “B-E-T-S” 


way. Select your “B-E-T-S” formula from —_ eee tl 
those listed below, and order your stock _ 

Address Inquiries to— 
from our nearest depot, or from our rep- Ps 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 

Consult our Technically-Trained *"B-E-T-S" method bread-enrichment, originated by and exclusively 

Representatives on ENRICHMENT available through Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. 





“B-E-T-S” Conform to Recommendations — Meet Standards of the AIB & ABA 


RED Label 
PURPLE Label BROWN Label “B-E-T-S" BLUE Label RED Label 
AIB-ABA Standards “B-E-T-S” “B-E-T-S” Double Strength ““B-E-T-S“ “B-E-T-$” 
eo Added to 100 Ibs. of flour fgg to 50 Ibs. of flow 
FON Bt. is 6 cisauseccee T9O.mgicccecece 190 mg.......5- 190 mg......54. 200 mgice cciceed GPE MO@ccccccscst 100 mg. 
VR BI os ie cee ee FORBieccdives POM idaus GO MOT occ c ses 70. Mg.cccvsses a 35 mg. 
PUUCNS 6855 60s cess eenides 1200 mg......-+- 1200 mg.c.osseee VAG MMOs ccicccces 1200 mg..--++00- gg 2” Sas 600 mg 
WOH. 6 osc cbeceveastieese 900 mg.......- « 900 mg..scocces FOO Ge cicsces 900 mg....-.06. 450 mg... cesecees 500 mg 


tFor use even when no milk solids ore used. 








Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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Minnesota Bakers Hear Plain 
Talk About Wheat Emergency 


By ROBERT T. BEATTY 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Associat- 
ed Bakers of Minnesota in annual 
convention here at the Nicollet Ho- 
tel, May 13-14, were advised that the 
scarcity of wheat would necessitate 
a continuation of 80% extraction 
flour throughout the coming year, 
and that there might not be enough 
of even that kind of flour to permit 
them to operate at normal capacity. 

From the standpoint of attend- 
ance, this was probably the most 
outstanding meeting the association 
has ever held. Minnesota bakers, 
concerned over the growing scarcity 
of flour, wondered whether they were 
going to get enough to keep them 
running until new crop flour is avail- 
able. 

What they learned on May 14 was 
disconcerting. The shortage threat- 
ens to last another year, with the 
government committed to ship at 
least 250,000,000 bus abroad, in addi- 
tion to that already pledged. Future 
operations, therefore, will depend 
largely upon the crop outturn. 

In opening the meeting, President 
C. G. Krause, Minneapolis retailer, 
emphasized that never before has it 
been more apparent that the success 
and welfare of the independent retail 
baker is in direct proportion to the 
strength and efficiency of the entire 
industry. Complacency at this criti- 
cal period, he said, will only result 
in painful repercussions later. Mr. 
Krause suggested that bakers render 
services so efficient that housewives 
will be kept out of their kitchens, 
so far as the preparation of baked 
goods is concerned. 

The first speaker, Emmett Salis- 
bury, president of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association, 
opened on a hopeful note, and he was 
followed by Ralph Gaylord, assistant 
director of bakery service for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. Mr. Gaylord, how- 
ever, was not so optimistic. He inti- 
mated that rationing in some form 
or other is inevitable, if the govern- 
ment makes additional commitments 
for the shipment of new crop wheat 
abroad. 

Mr. Gaylord advised bakers to re- 
vise their thinking of the flour sup- 
ply situation in terms of wheat, and 
pointed out that there was nothing 
in the new crop picture to indicate 
any improvement. The wheat scar- 
city, he said, calls for the closest 
possible co-operation between the af- 
fected industries. : 

Frozen goods, and the part they 
promise to play in baking in the 
future, were discussed by George 
Chussler of Bakers Weekly, Chicago, 
assisted by A. T. Millott of Freezers, 
Inc. The use of frozen doughs, fruits 
and. other ingredients is increasing 
with those fortunate enough to have 
the proper equipment, and unques- 
tionably will grow as bakers learn 
of the possibilities it holds for them. 
Merchandising of frozen unbaked 
products was suggested as one means 
open to bakers to meet competition 
from other foods. 

An expanding market for sweet 
goods products was promised by Dor- 
othy Thomas of Standard Brands, 
Inc., provided bakers maintain their 
present high quality standards, and 
raise them even higher as ingredi- 





ents become more plentiful. Miss 
Thomas was assisted by a panel of 
local bakers who answered questions 
and told of their experiences in serv- 
ing their respective clientele. 

The panel consisted of George 
Abel, F. W. Ramaley & Co., St. Paul; 
Fred Carlson, Paramount Baking Co., 
St. Paul; Christian Egekvist, Ege- 
kvist Bakeries, Minneapolis; George 
Emrich, Emrich Baking Co., Minne- 


apolis; Merriam Hosar, Hosar Bak- 
ery, Minneapolis; Lloyd Kolby, Kolby 
Bakemasters, St. Paul, and Clifton M. 
Strandy, Mrs. Strandy’s Homeway 
Bakery, Minneapolis. 

The production session, in charge 
of A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
Dunwoody Baking School and tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker, 
created keen interest. Assisted by 
Paul Busse of Anheuser-Busch, Inc; 
Arthur Forsman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co; Charles Keeney, Proc- 
ter & Gamble; William Richards, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., and Rom- 
an J. Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., the 
panel discussed all phases of produc- 
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tion work, including formulas and 
temperatures. As an aid to under- 
standing the proceedings more clear- 
ly, pamphlets and brochures were dis- 
tributed, which outlined im detail the 
items under consideration. 

In connection with this session was 
an appetizing display of baked goods, 
specially prepared by the production 
men for the occasion. Included were 
a number of new varieties in small 
goods and cookies. The session took 
up the entire forenoon of May 14. 

Franklin J. Bergenthal of the Bro- 
lite Co., Chicago, addressed the gath- 
ering upon the relationship between 
the allied trades and the baking in- 
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dustry, and stressed the need for 
continued co-operation in the difficult 
period ahead. Mrs. Mary Kinnavey 
Moore, food publicist for the American 
Institute of Baking, reminded the bak- 
ers that from a nutrition standpoint, 
and dollar for dollar, baked goods 
are still the “backbone” of the Amer- 
ican diet. 

Fred L. Cobb, president of Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., and 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Association, presented his advocacy 
of a standard sized smaller loaf the 
country over as a means of meeting 
postwar problems in the buyers’ mar 
ket and a help in keeping the Ameri- 
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can housewife out of the kitchen. 

In his initial appearance at a Min- 
nesota convention, Tom Flood, field 
secretary. of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, stressed the need 
for continued and increased member 
support of associational work, particu- 
larly because of the present emer- 
gency. 

In discussing the subject, “The 
Baking Industry for You and Me,” 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of 
the Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, told of his personal contact 
with the baking business since he 
was a boy, 8 years old. His father, 
a pioneer baker in Des Moines, Iowa, 


built a successful business. 

Mr. Zinsmaster traced the develop- 
ment of the industry from the horse 
and wagon days, and graphically pic- 
tured the difference between condi- 
tions in 1897—when the American 
Bakers Association was started—and 
the present. Then, neither bread nor 
its ingredients were of good quality, 
and bread was displayed unwrapped, 
in dirty show cases—a marked differ- 
ence from today. 

During World War I, bread sales 
grew tremendously, the national as- 
sociation was coming of age, and 
$314,000 was raised to start the 
American Institute of Baking. Be- 
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“4IGH-RATIO’* FORMULA 


4 


OF INTEREST TO YOU... 




















cakes. 


Right now, selling baked goods isn’t much of a 


problem—producing enough of them 4s. 


But one of these days, this problem will reverse 
itself. Shortages which have held down pro- 
duction will disappear and selling will again 


be your major concern. 


That’s when the wisdom of holding fast to 
quality during the past four years will start pay- 
ing dividends. That’s when you'll really 
appreciate the customer-winning, customer- 


holding qualities of fine-eating ““High-Ratio” 


When you can’t make more sales, quality can 


help you make more friends! 


MAKERS OF SWEETEX AND PRIMEX 


ALL-VEGETABLE HYDROGENATED SHORTENINGS 


THE “HIGH-RATIO’* SHORTENING FOR TOP-QUALITY 
CAKES, ICINGS AND SWEET YEAST GOODS 


%"High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ service; 
and, when employed by bakers, means, that they have used Procter & 
Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio” Service. Procter 


& Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio" shortening, 
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ITALIAN ANGLE — Above is Santo 
Accurso, president of the Italo- 
American Master Bakers Association, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., whose picture has 
appeared in newspapers of that area 
in connection with a special appeal 
to consumers of Italian bread to 
avoid waste. “Members of the asso- 
ciation,” says Mr. Accurso, “will do 
their utmost to cope with this new 
emergency. It is their aim to keep 
their business going the same as 
usual, but to attain that end the co- 
operation of consumers is necessary.” 





tween then and 1941, the industry 
continued to grow, sliced bread was 
introduced, and the enrichment pro- 
gram stopped a lot of bad faddist 
propaganda, the speaker pointed out. 

With World War II, said Mr. Zins- 
master, came rationing of all bak- 
ing ingredients, governmental restric- 


- tions, freezing of prices and increases 


in wages and shorter working hours. 
The industry had to absorb the in- 
creased costs, but nevertheless en- 
joyed the greatest volume of business 
in its history and increased profits, 
mostly from sweet goods. 

But the industry’s chief troubles 
began with the advent of the post- 
‘war period, with the slowing up of 
reconversion. With half the world 
short of food, America is facing the 
greatest wheat shortage in history. 

But “critical as our problem ap- 
pears,” Mr. Zinsmaster said, “‘we will 
solve it. Now is our real opportunity 
to co-operate with the government, 
the American public, and above all, 
with the farmer. Grain men, millers 
and bakers will-See this through to 
a successful conclusion.” 

Outstanding social events of the 
convention were the annual dinner, 
May 13,-and the “whoopee party” 
and dance the following evening, 
sponsored by the allied tradesmen. 
The attendance at the latter was 
approximately 650, and it lasted until 
the wee sma’ hours of the morning. 

New officers for the ensuing year 
are to be elected at an executive 
meeting of the board, to be held 
within the next few weeks. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF BAKERY DIVISION 
ANNOUNCES ASSIGNMENTS 


New York, N. Y.—The bakery sales 
division of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. has assigned Harry Ritt- 
meyer to New England and E. D. 
Kelly to southeastern territory. Both 
Mr. Rittmeyer and Mr. Kelly are 
calling on bakers in their respective 
territories to assist them in working 
our plans for new bakery machinery 
and ovens. 































































HE present emergency means 
that bakers, more than ever be- 
fore, must continue to tell the 
public about bakery products and 
their importance to the diet, accord- 
ing to the American Institute of Bak- 
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Information 


ing. “If the public gets less bakery 
products, as they will,” AIB an- 
nounces in reference to the present 
wheat conservation program that al- 
ready is drastically limiting bread 


ON BREAD & FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT 


lose their present desire for them.” 

For that reason AIB recommends 
that bakers distribute literature ex- 
plaining the importance of bread and 
baked products to educational and 
consumer groups—in fact, to every- 





consumption, “they can very easily 





THANKS TO 
THE BAKERS 





) MARCH IS 


NATIONAL 
BREAD & 

GRAVY 
\ MONTH 


<— y 





To the thousands of alert Bakers throughout the 
country who recognized the unusual sales possibilities 
available during National Bread and Gravy Month, 
we offer our hearty congratulations. 















Hundreds of you “tied in” with the second annual 
“March is National Bread and Gravy Month,” inaugu- 
rated by Wilson & Co., through your own newspaper, 
radio and billboard advertising. 


The housewives of the country have accepted bread 
and gravy with open arms, and now March is officially 
National “Bread and Gravy Month.” 


The idea was a success last year. The outstanding 
results accomplished this year indicates its greater 
possibilities, and next year we anticipate more and 
more bakers will take advantage of the opportunity 
to whole-heartedly tie-in with March as NATIONAL 
BREAD AND GRAVY MONTH. 

*The 8 ft. 50 lb. loaf shown above was baked ba the New England 


Bakers Association and displayed in the B lay window in 
conjunction with Bread and Gravy Month. 











WILSON’S QUALITY CONTROLLED PRODUCTS FOR BAKERS 
BAKERITE 140 SHORTENING GELATINES FROZEN EGGS 
For Richer Home-Type Advance and Wilsco All grades, for all “Frose-Fresh” Brand 
Cakes and Icings POWDERED EGGS purposes Whole, Yolks and 
BAKERITE PLUS Whole, Whites, Yolks Whites 
an Brdcpocnsies ome Certified Brands Clear Brook and Certified Puff-Paste 
e sho “ 7 
BAKERY DIVISION. For Heavy Duty Frying OLEO OILS re saa 
CHICAGO, ILL, BAKERITE ene eee LARD BUTTER 
The All-Purpose COOKING OILS Fidelity and Laurel- Clear Brook and 
Hydrogenated Laurel and Colonial Leaf and Py-Laré Lake View 











tsa Wilson Drive t's Powered to go Places 
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one who eats bread and bakery 
products. 

Among the publicity material be- 
ing made available to members is the 
11-point explanation of enrichment 
which appears below. “Eat and 
Grow Slim,” the “Wheel of Good 
Eating,” “Bread and Meat,” and “En- 
riched Bread” are other publicity 
brochures and material which AIB 
considers especially fitting at this 
time. 

The enrichment questionnaire 
which appears here is considered par. 
ticularly interesting in view of pre. 
dictions that the whole question of 
enrichment will come before the 
public again when the end of the 
national emergency is declared and 
War Food Order 1 is no longer in 
effect. It is presented here merely 
as an example of wheat AIB is do- 
ing to utilize the enrichment program 
as a means of publicizing bakery 
products. oe 


1. What does “enriched” bread 
mean? 

Food values of ordinary white 
bread plus thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron. 

“Enriched” bread and flour are the 
usual white bread and flour made 
with added amounts of three B-vita- 
mins (thiamine, riboflavin, niacin) 
and iron. 

Enriched bread and flour compare 
favorably in nutritive value with the 
coarser whole wheat products. En- 
richment does not change the charac- 
ter or taste of the customary white 
bread and flour. 

2. Do we need these enrichment 
ingredients (vitamins and iron)? 

Yes. Scientific surveys prove it. 

Inadequate diets are widespread in 
the nation. Without enrichment, 
American diets often are low in thia- 
mine, riboflavin, niacin and iron. 

All available evidence shows that 
bread and flour enrichment improves 
diets. 

3. Why was bread selected for 
enrichment (vitamins and iron)? 

Bread is basic. Bread is eaten in 
quantity at every meal. Bread is a 
thrifty food. 

Bread is eaten more often and in 
larger quantities than any other food. 

Bread is an economical food and 
therefore is eaten most often by low- 
income families whose diets are apt 
to be inadequate. Enrichment of 
bread and flour is the thriftiest and 
easiest way to provide important nu- 
trients without changing food habits. 

Enrichment ingredients are natural 
to flour and bread. 

Flour, and therefore bread, is a 
natural carrier of thiamine, ribofla- 
vin, niacin and iron. For this rea- 
son, scientists selected bread and 
flour to carry added amounts of these 
enrichment ingredients. 

4. Are the vitamins used to enrich 
bread equal to natural vitamins? 

Yes. 

They are identical. 

5. Why not add all the vitamins 
which are removed from whole wheat 
during milling? 

Nutrients added are the most im- 
portant of those usually low in diets. 

The vitamins which are added are 
recognized as being most important 
in human nutrition. They are com- 
monly low in a large percentage of 
diets. 

More evidence needed to warrant 
inclusion of other nutrients. ; 

When sufficient evidence is avail- 
able, other nutrients may be added 
to bread if important to national 
health. 

6. Why not teach people to eat 
whole wheat bread? 
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BREAD MADE WITH 80% 
EXTRACTION FLOUR 
IS ENRICHED 

Now that the government is 
going all out to give the fullest 
possible share of its food sup- 
ply to feed the hungry children 
of Europe, enriched bread as- 
sumes no less importance in 
the diet of every American. 
Part of the government pro- 
gram is embraced in the wheat 
conservation order which re-— 
juires the miller to obtain flour 
that represents at least 80% of 
the weight of cleaned wheat 
from which it has been milled. 
This 80% extraction flour is 
only half as rich in thiamine, 
1iacin and iron as the enriched 
flour which consumers have 
peen obtaining since 1941, and 
i¢ contains much less riboflavin. 
For these reasons the milling 
industry is continuing to enrich 
family flour, and the baking in- 
dustry to enrich white bread 
and rolls. Consumers may thus ( 
be assured of receiving a full 
measure of nutritive value in ( 
these cereal foods. 


| 
( 
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) 
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) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


ROBERT R. WILLIAMS ( 
Chairman, Committee on Ce- 
reals, Food and Nutrition ( 
Board, National Research Coun- 
cil. 








Problem is not enrichment vs. 
whole wheat bread but enrichment 
plus education. 

Nutritionists have urged people to 
eat whole wheat bread for years with- 
out success. Not more than a frac- 
tion of 1% of today’s entire bread 
output is 100% whole wheat. 

Most of the dark bread eaten to- 
day contains only 10 to 30% whole 
wheat flour; the remainder of the 
flour is white. Most rye bread or- 
dinarily contains more than 60% 
white flour. 

7. Does unenriched bread made 
with milk have the same nutritive 
value as enriched bread? 

No. Milk and enrichment factors 
complement each other. 

Both milk and enrichment ingredi- 
ents should be used in bread. They 
are both important. 

Enrichment ingredients contribute 
thiamine, niacin and iron (which are 
not substantially increased by milk) 
and also additional amounts of ribo- 
flavin. 

Milk adds high quality animal pro- 
tein to the protein of flour. It also 
adds calcium and riboflavin. . Milk 
improves the flavor and character of 
bread. 

The baking industry has continued 
to use milk in enriched breads. En- 
richment plus the milk used by all 
bakers makes bread a truly “pro- 
tective” food. 

8. Does enrichment prevent fur- 
ther improvement of bread? 

No. Plus values encouraged for 
variety. 

Enrichment means that good white 
bread has been made better by addi- 
tion of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron. 

Bakers may and do add other fac- 
tors to bread such as milk solids, 
wheat germ, soy flour. 

_These other foods help give va- 
riety to bread—basic food of Ameri- 
cans. 

. What does bread enrichment 
cost? 


). 
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About lic for 20 loaves of bread. 
Cost absorbed by baker. 

The price of bread has not been 
increased because of enrichment. 

10. Who endorses enrichment? 

Every professional scientific body 
in this country which has considered 
it. 

Groups that have approved the en- 
richment program are: 

American Dietetics Association, 
American Home Economic Associa- 
tion, American Medical Association, 
American Public Health Association, 
Council of State Governments and 
Food & Nutrition Board of National 
Research Council. In addition the na- 


tional organizations of the baking 
and milling industries have approved 
and supported the program from the 
beginning. 

11. Why do we need state legisla- 
tion requiring enrichment? 

To improve the national diet. 

Without legislation bakers and mill- 
ers, because of competitive conditions, 
may not enrich their least expensive 
products which are sold to low in- 
come groups. Yet it is precisely these 
products which most need to be en- 
riched from the public health stand- 
point, even though there is no com- 
mercial incentive to do so. 

Federal legislation governs only in- 
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terstate trade. 

State legislation is necessary be- 
cause federal legislation governs only 
those products that go into interstate 
traze. Approximately 90% of all bak- 
ers’ bread is sold within the state 
in which it is made. 

At the beginning of 1946 18 states, 
as listed below, and Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico had enacted bread and 
flour enrichment laws: 

‘Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Carbdlina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 66 for a check against the correct statements. Each question an- 
swered correctly counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 
very good. 






1. When making custard pies, it is 
a good idea to make the filling about 
an hour ahead of time before filling 


2. Milk stocks used in cakes in or- 
der to prolong their freshness are 
still being used extensively by many 





























the pie shells. True or False? bakers. True or False? ‘ ‘ 


3. The term “straight” flour de- 
notes all of the white flour that can 
be milled from the wheat. True or 
False? 

4. Coconut is usually packaged in 
containers lined with blue paper in 
order to improve its keeping quality. 
True or False? 

5. The top crust of bread checking 
or cracking may be due to placing the 
hot bread in a cold draft as soon as 
it is removed from the oven. True 
or False? 

6. Corn starch is used in baking 
powder in order to lower its cost. 
True or False? 
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ENRICHED 
DURKEE'S DOMESTIC BAKERY 
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SELL YOUR TRADE MARK 


WITH PRINTED Diafaue 


Transparent breadwraps become one of your best 
advertising mediums when you use Riegel’s 
Printed Diafane. 


Your trademark and name will stand out on the 
counter, and stay before the housewife until the 
last slice is gone. It's a cheap and wonderful boost 
for repeat sales. 









Riegel's Diafane is highly moisture-proof, works 
well on any automatic machine and is moderately 
priced ...costing less per thousand loaves than an 
ordinary transparent wrap with a printed band. 








NOW! A NEW TYPE OF 
DIAFANE — ANTI-MYCOTIC. 


RETARDS MOLD FOR A 


Send for samples and prices now. Installation of 
additional printing equipment makes it possible 
for us to solicit a limited amount of new business 
on Printed Bread-wrap Diafane. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 
Also sold by Waxide Paper Co., and Western Waxed Paper Co. 








PERIOD GREATER THAN 
NORMAL SHELF LIFE. 
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7. When a bread dough is over 
mixed, it will feel dry and smooth, 
True or False? 


8. Aluminum utensils that have be- 
come discolored may be brightened 
by boiling them in a mild vinegar and 
water solution. True or False? 

9. Tapioca is made from root 
stocks of plants that grow in the 
tropics. True or False? 


10. In a layer cake formula that 
produces excellent results at sea level, 
the baking powder should be in- 
creased when the formula is used at 
4,000 or 5,000 feet above sea level 
in order to obtain a cake of the same 
volume, grain, texture, etc. True or 
False? 


11. Glucose is used in some icings 
in order to promote a glossy appear- 
ance. True or False? 


12. When glycerine is used in cakes: 
as a moisture retainer, usually 25% 
of the sugar is- replaced for the best 
results. True or False? 


13. In order to make good sponge 
cakes the eggs and sugar should be 
heated to 110°-120° F. before they are 
beaten together. True or False? 


14. Cookies made with brown sugar 
instead of granulated sugar will have 
more spread, everything else being 
equal. True or False? 


15. The use of extremely hard wa- 
ter in bread doughs will retard fer- 
mentation. True or False? 


16. There is no objection to using 
hard flour for dusting purposes when 
making pies. True or False? 


17. It is better to use sour cream 
butter for cakes and cookies than 
sweet cream butter. True or False? 


18. To find the true color of short- 
ening it should be melted. True or 
False? 


19. To replace one lb butter it is 
necessary to use 13 to 13% oz short- 
ening, 2 to 2% oz milk and one-half 
oz salt. True or False? 

20. Using hot water in making pie 
crust doughs will produce a flaky 
crust. True or False? 
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GEORGE CARLIN ADDRESSES 
NORTHERN OHIO CLUB 


Cleveland, Ohio.—George T. Car- 
lin, Swift & Co., Chicago, addressed 
the regular monthly meeting of the 
Bakery Production Men’s Club of 
northern Ohio May 11 at the Carter 
Hotel here. 

Mr. Carlin showed the motion pic- 
ture, “The Inside Story of Cake Bak- 
ing,” to an audience of 60 members 
and described his experience as a 
member of a special mission serving 
with the army in Central Europe im- 
mediately following V-E Day. 

Six new members were introduced 
to the club as follows: Earl Kritzer, 
Doughnut Corp. of America; Ray 
Luzius, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co; Wallace Geuss, Spang Bakery; 
Frank Sherman, Procter & Gamble; 
Max Dorflinger, Spang Bakery, and 
Frank Kane, flour broker. Member- 
ship now consists of 19 allied traces- 
men and 41 bakers. 

The next meeting will be held at 
noon, June 8, at the Carter Hotel. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 


‘D. 8. FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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Frozen Dough Firm Expands 
Rapidly From Parent Outfit 


Oak Park, Ill.—In six months 11 
franchises have been granted by the 
American Frigid Dough Co., here, 
covering markets from coast to coast, 
according to Marvin R. Polkow, vice 
président. 

Three tentative franchises are un- 
der consideration for Alabama- 
Georgia, Seattle and Portland, and 
the Pittsburgh - Philadelphia - New 


York region. 

Frigid Dough of Michigan, at Sag- 
inaw, serving all Michigan and north- 
ern Indiana, has recently started 
production, making a total of five 
markets where actual production is 
under way. 

Other outlets include the Frozen 
Bake Co., Dallas, and Frigid Dough 
Co. of Texas, at Houston, covering 


northern and southern Texas re- 
spectively, and Fred W. Albrecht 
Grocery Co., Akron, covering Ohio 
and parts of Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. The parent concern in Oak 
Park serves Chicago and suburbs 
within a radius of 50 miles. 

Other franchises include northern 
and southern California; Wisconsin; 
Massachusetts; Connecticut and 
Rhode Island; Louisiana and the 
coastal region of Mississippi; a 50- 
mile area surrounding Davenport, 
Moline and Rock Island, Ill., and an 
area of 80 miles around St. Louis, 
extending into western Illinois. 








olht-yeAtIVves- 


@ The famine emergency orders resulting in 


restrictions on bread production leave the 


baker with alternate courses of action: 


@ He may choose the easy, careless attitude: 


“T can probably sell all the bread I can make, 


so what’s the difference, now, what I put in 


it?”’— or, 


@ He may choose to hold old customers and 


win new ones by making~better bread even 


though less of it — increasing the percent- 


ages of good food ingredients, especially non- 


fat dry milk solids. 


@ Nonfat dry milk solids in adequate 


amounts improves the quality of all bakery 


products...Incidentally, the way it increases 


bread yield per unit weight of flour is not to 


be ignored under present conditions. 


@ Six percent will go a long way toward the 


right solution: of your bread problem today. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 
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BAKERS’ “ISOLATIONISM” ' 
THING OF PAST, SAYS 
WALTER D. WARRICK 


Rockford, Ill.—The sphere of group 
action is being enlarged, and the 
“isolationism” of the intrastate bak- 
er is gone, asserted Walter D. War- 
rick, vice president of the J. R. Short 
Milling Co., in addressing the recent 
convention of the Associated Bakers 
of Illinois here. 

In declaring the area of individual 
initiative to be limited by the en- 
croachment of a centralized govern- 
ment. made stronger by wartime pow- 
ers, Mr. Warrick pointed out that 
former privileges are not likely to 
be restored in their entirety. The 
smallest baker, he said, is affected 
just as much as the big, nationally 
organized baking companies. 

With the end of the emergency 
period, he predicted, baking will be 
different from that known before the 
war. The big baking companies are 
affected by both federal and state 
regulations and laws, and the small 
bakers have been governed only by 
state laws. But now, he said, there 
is a lessening of state control, and 
the conception of interstate com- 
merce has been altered. Mr. War- 
rick said it was only a question of 
time until all business would be con- 
sidered interstate. The strengthen- 
ing of federal bureaus and the cen- 
tralization of controls mean that 
bakers must unite for protection and 
learn to work together. 

Without detracting from the value 
of state associations, he urged a 
stronger American Bakers Associ- 
ation and a stronger Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. 

Mr. Warrick pointed out that bak- 
ers are not closely knit into a strong 
national organization, and called for 
a bakers’ majority membership in 
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PITTSBURGHERS PONDER 
DEEP ON BAKERY “KWIZ” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Many bakery 
problems were answered by members 
attending the recent dinner meeting 
of the Greater .Pittsburgh Produc- 
tion Men’s Club at Hotel Roosevelt. 
It was “Big Bake Kwiz!” night, ar- 
ranged by Paul Eberly of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., program chairman of the 
club, and all the 80 members at- 
tending took part. 

E. E. Southern, Read Machinery 
Corp., was chairman of an exhibit 
of 12 commonly used articles in bake- 
shops—mace, cocoa, allspice, cream 
of tartar, devils food mix, gelatin, 
soda, powdered buttermilk, powdered 
skim milk, cinnamon, baking powder 
and yeast food. 

Four bakers and four members of 
the allied trades were chosen to guess 
the_exhibits shown. Allied members 
knew only 27% of the articles and 
bakers knew 50%. 
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N. Y. Bakers Club 
Has Outdoor Meeting; 
Hand Out Prizes 


New York, N. Y.—Nearly 75 mem- 
bers and guests attended the May 14 
outdoor meeting of the Bakers Club, 
Ine., at the Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N. J. 

The four new members elecied to 
membership were Peter A. Butler, 
and Charles O. Cornell, Dutchess 
Bakers Machinery Co., Inc; K. L- 
Patterson, Stanco Distributors, Inc. 
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Turnabout 
Ww 


There was a time when bak- 
eries urged their customers to 
eat more of the Staff of Life 
and related products. 

Today, however, the situation 
is reversed. For example, the 
Continental Baking Co. in 
newspaper advertisements ap- 
pearing nationally and over the. 
Columbia radio network, em- 
ployed such slogans as “Buy Less 
Bread Eat Less Bread 

. . Waste No Bread at All.” 

One pie baker of Buffalo ran 
an advertisement as follows: 

“For the duration of the 
food emergency many of Paul’s 
Pies you will find in your fa- 
vorite restaurant will be of one- 
crust, open-face type. There 
has been no change in the fresh 
frozen fruits and other quality 
ingredients of these fine pies.” 

















and J. N. Williams, General Foods 
Corp. 

Golf prize winners in class A were 
Arthur W. Drake and Lee T. Melly, 
and in class B, Charles A. Barnes and 
Francis M. Waters. The blind bogey 
member’s prize was won by Morris 
Messing. Albert E. Tolley presided 
as chairman of the meeting and en- 
tertained the group as a magician. He 
regretted that in’ this capacity he 
could not change sawdust into flour. 

The next outdoor meeting of the 
club will be held at the Leewood Golf 
Club, Crestwood, N. Y., June 18, and 
the club’s cocktail party for mem- 
bers will be held at the club head- 
quarters in the Hotel Shelton on 
June 4 from 5:30 to 7 p.m. 
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Taxpayers Advised to 
Plead to Congress, 


Not to Courts 


Richmond, Va.—The United States 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals has 
affirmed the decision of the Tax 
Court of the United States in the case 
of a Delaware corporation operating 
a retail bakery in Washington, D. C., 
and advised taxpayers in similar 
cases to “address their complaints to 
Congress, not to the Courts.” The 
petitioner, Holmes & Son, sought a 
review of a decision of the Tax Court 
upholding the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue in a determination of 
a deficiency in the amount of $8,- 
307.23 with respect to the unjust en- 
tichment tax for the year 1937. 
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N. Y. RESTAURANTS BEGIN 
THREE-MEAL BREAD FAST 


New York, N. Y.—In compliance 
with the request of Mayor William 
O'Dwyer, the city’s hotels and res- 
taurants will. discontinue serving 
bread and other wheat and cereal 
products at the evening meal each 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 

Beginning May 21, restaurants and 
hotel dining rooms offer bread substi- 
tutes, on the request of patrons, 
chosen at the discretion of individual 
eating places. Sandwich shops or 
those specializing in hamburgers and 
irankfurters were not expected to 
Jom the drive. 

_ Princeton, N. J., has gone all-out 
Ma voluntary rationing program 
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urged by its mayor. Housewives 
and restaurants are asked to elim- 
inate bread from all evening meals 
Sunday through Wednesday and on 
Thursday to serve no bread at all at 
any meal. In addition, Wednesdays 
are to be fryless, with no foods 
cooked in fats or oils. 
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New Food Corporation 


to Enter Retail Field 


New York, N. Y. — Airline Foods 
Corp., an amalgamation of seven 
wholesalers and food processors, is 








TYPE A 





as the source of iron. 





expected to enter the retail field 
through formation of a voluntary 
chain. Control of the new company 
is vested in officers of Wallace, Bur- 
ton & Davis Co., bakery supply house. 
Other firms in the group include 
Richard Frank & Co., New York, soda 
fountain supply manufacturer; Good- 
win Preserving Co., Louisville, Ky; 
Ouerbacker Coffee Co., Louisville; 
Herman Kussy Co., Newark, N. J., 
packager, ahd Hahn & Wessel, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., mineral water im- 
porter. Airline has purchased stock 
in the Atlantic Macaroni Co., Long 
Island City. 
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AIB ADVOCATES SAME 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
FOR 80% EXTRACTION 


Chicago, Ill.—The scientific advis- 
ory committee of the American In- 
stitute of Baking has decided, until 
further experience is gained with 
80% extraction flour, to recommend 
no changes in amount or composi- 
tion of tablets used for enrichment 
purposes, it was announced recently. 
Variation in flours produced under 
War Food Order 144 was given as 
the chief factor affecting the decision. 





In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 





have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
the Millers National Federation as to composition, and allows 
an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform 
particle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. 


You'll recognize the different types by the color imprinted 


on the label: 


green 
label 











Single strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 


Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate 






TYPE B 


Reductum). 





( WES 


Double strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
















Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 
At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 


quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 


knowledge, and a near-century of experience as manufac- 


turing chemists. 
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By L. F. BROEKMAN 


London Office 
The Northwestern Miller 


F OLLOWING is a brief review of 
the status of bread supplies and 
prospects in several European coun- 
tries, including Great Britain. 


United Kingdom 


The popular and standard loaf in 
England and Wales, weighing 2 lbs, 
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A Look at the Bread Supply 
Situation in Europe 


has-been reduced by % lb to 1% Ibs, 
but continues to be sold at its former 
price of 4%4d, or 9c. Whether the 
public will reduce its consumption 
of bread by this quarter pound re- 
mains to be seen. To economize 
further in the use of flour, a reduc- 
tion of 25% also has been made in 
supplies of flour confectionery such 
as cake, buns, pastries and biscuits, 
which means a very real hardship 


to the ordinary British household, 
especially where there are children, 
for such things provide a great 
stand-by for tea and supper. | 

British children always expect a 
biscuit or two at bedtime, but there 
has been a run on biscuit supplies 
since the announcement of the cut 
and at present there is none to be 
had. The supply is already limited, 
so with a 25% cut it looks as though 
many Britons will have to go with- 
out such luxuries. 

Owing to the very small fat ra- 
tion, housewives who formerly made 
their-own cakes, pastries and even 
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KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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biscuits have long been obliged to 
depend on bakers’ goods and lengthy 
queues, often lined up only for cakes 
and pastries, are a common sight 
outside bakeshops. Some bakers, in 
order to help their bread customers, 
set aside certain days or hours for 
the sale of their flour confectionery, 


Greece 


Reports from Greece say that the 
bread ration is now no more then 
80 grams a day and further drastic 
cuts will be necessary in June ard 
July unless more wheat is received 
from abroad. Prospects for this 
year’s wheat crop in Greece are 
good. Given the right weather, the 
harvest may be only 10 to 15% lower 
than the average of 1935-38. 

Nonetheless, according to the dire«- 
tor of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration in 
Greece, at least 30,000 tons of wheat 
per month will have to be imported 
if starvation is to be avoided and 
more than 60,000 tons if the prewar 
level is to be reached. 


Austria 


From the beginning of May, the 
weekly bread ration in Vienna was 
reduced from 31 to 24 oz per person. 
It is reported from Austria that this 
year’s harvest will yield between 65 
and 70% of the prewar crops. If all 
goes well this will greatly help the 
supply situation, but substantial im- 
ports of wheat will still be required 
in 1946-47 period. 


Belgium 


The bread ration in Belgium has 
been reduced and also the sale and 
consumption of flour confectionery 
goods. Hitherto Belgium has suf- 
fered from very few restrictions and 
has been almost normal as to food 
supplies. People who have visited 


_Belgium have come back with tales 


of its being a “land of plenty.” A 
visitor from Holland also said that 
in many ways his country was better 
off than Great Britain as regards 
food, especially in respect to bread, 
cakes and tarts. He was quite sur- 
prised at the meagerness of the Lon- 
don diet. 
Italy 


In Italy the present food ration 
includes 7 oz of bread per day and 
17 oz of macaroni or rice per month. 
Here again, prospects for the wheat 
crop are good. It recently was semi- 
officially estimated at 220,800,000 bus, 
compared with 153,600,000 bus last 
year and with the. average crop fig- 
ures for the five years 1935-39 of 
279,200,000 bus. 

Good crop reports come from the 
Danubian countries, after a dry 
April, when it was feared that an- 
other crop disaster might occur, but 
recent good rains have changed the 
outlook. Russia also reports having 
sown a considerably larger area than 
a year ago. In France and Germany, 
widespread and heavy rains are re- 
ported but in Spain and Portugal ‘he 
rainfall has been too heavy, causing 
flood damage to the standing cerval 
crops. Generally speaking, however, 
the winter wheat crops in most 
European countries promise a be‘ ter 
yield than last year, in many cases 
being about two thirds of normal. 


. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PROFITS TO BE SHARED 


Frank Gentles, president of the 
Gentles Baking Co., Boston, has 4n- 
nounced that all employees will share 
its profits in 1946. Distribution will 
be made to all employees of 15% of 
profits prior to tax deductions. 
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PLANNED PROTECTION 
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BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 
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ter EXPERTLY MILLED 


: FROM EVERY ANGLE 
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ast scientific milling control. Every step in pro- 
$ duction is guarded by the experienced mill- 
ry ing knowledge of a staff of experts. That's 


why we can say... you get the best bakery 
flour in the market when you buy MOSES 
BEST. ; 






Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. e Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 
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Back Again 


Pure KNICKERBOCKER Cinnamon, un- 
obtainable during the war, is again avail- 
able. It will help you maintain quality in 
apple sauce cake, spice cake, molasses cake 
and other dark cakes that will become 
more popular than ever now that the 
lighter type cakes can’t be made and qual- 
ity maintained with the new 80% flour 


extraction. 


Specify 


KNICKERBOCKER BRAND 


Pure Natural Cinnamon 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 


601 West 26th St. 


IAIRYLEA 








Use at least 


6% DAIRYLEA* 


Non-fat Dry Milk Solids 


in your bread and you get 


these 6 advantages: 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
38—Texture 
4—-Appearance 
5—Color 
6—Better Keeping 
Qualities 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 
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NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





















SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


(New Groups Start the First of Each Month.) 

A five-million dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruc- 
tion in Bread and Rolls (4 months) 
and Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered: in experimen- 
tal bake shops. Instruction in cake 
decorating is also given. 


Special study and shop work is 
given on variable control factors. 
Write for free catalog and descrip- 
tion of courses. Reservations must 
be made in advance. Heavy enroll- 
ment of World War II veterans may 
delay admission. for several months. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 








“Golden Loaf” tuss0u 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 


308 W. Washington St., 











“The Rolling Pin Brand” 





CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 
1017 W. Washington Bivd, Chicago 7, Ilineis 

















A SU 
BUSINESS 





CCESSFUL DONUT 


CALLS FOR TH 
QUIPMENT and MIX 





DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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COMING OF AGE—The American Dry Milk Institute, founded in 1925 
by 18 manufacturers of nonfat dry milk solids and whose present mem- 
bership exceeds 180, gave special recognition recently to representatives 
of the founder companies at the annual institute luncheon in Chicago. A 
huge birthday cake, made with 16% nonfat dry milk solids, was displayed 
and shared by all members and guests. Pictured with-the cake (left to 
right) are representatives of three of the founder companies, C. E. 
Beardslee, Borden Co., New York; C. M. Peterson, Kraft Foods Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and M. J. Metzger, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Metzger has been treasurer for the 21 years. 








ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 60) 











_ 1. True. By making the filling 
ahead and stirring it a few times the 
sugar will be dissolved thoroughly. 
This procedure also helps to eliminate 
the air bubbles made by mixing the 
eggs and other ingredients. The elim- 
ination of these bubbles will improve 
the appearance of the pies. 

2. False. Milk stocks are not being 
used to any extent any more due to 
the trouble to make and handle them. 
Other moisture retainers such as in- 
vert syrup have replaced them. The 


high sugar and moisture cakes do 


not very often require moisture re- 
tainers. 

3. True. This will run about 70- 
72% of the wheat berry. In other 
words, 100 Ibs of wheat will produce 
about 70-72 lbs of white flour. 


4, False. The blue paper does not 
improve the keeping quality. It is 
used in order to give the coconut a 
whiter appearance. 

5. True. The hot bread should be 
cooled gradually, away from cold air 
or drafts. A controlled cooling room 
is ideal for the cooling of bread. 

6. False. It is used in order to de- 
crease the lumping of the baking 
powder. It helps to keep the soda 
and acid ingredients apart, also act- 
ing as a drying agent. 

7. False. An over mixed bread 
dough will feel sticky, due to the 
physical properties of the gluten be- 
ing injured. The dough will be hard 
to handle. The grain, texture and 
volume will also be adversely af- 
fected. 

8. True. The discoloration is 
formed by compounds of iron and 
other metals which are dark in ap- 
pearance and which are deposited 
from the water and foods on the sur- 
face of the utensils. The discolora- 
tion is harmless. There are a number 
of good aluminum cleaners on the 
market. 

9. True. It is a nutritious starch 





obtained from the root stalks of the 
cassava plant. 

10. False. The baking powder 
should be decreased. This is due to 
the pressure of the atmosphere be- 
coming less, so that less leavening is 
required to obtain the same volume. 
A little experimenting by the baker 
will soon determine for himself what 
amount of baking powder to use in 
order to obtain the desired results. 

11. True. It also possesses some 
moisture retaining properties, which 
help to keep the icings soft. 

12. False. Usually from 2 to 5% 
of the total weight of the sugar is 
added to the formula. Glycerine is 
quite expensive and is not used to 
any great extent any more in baked 
products. 

13. False. It is not necessary to 
heat the eggs and sugar. However, 
when they are heated to this tem- 
perature they will beat up faster and 
the cakes will have slightly more 
volume. 

14. False. As brown sugar: melts 
faster than granulated sugar, the 
cookies containing the granulated 
sugar will have the most spread. 
The undissolved granulated sugar 
crystals will melt during the baking, 
giving the additional spread. 

15. True. This is due to the gluten 
being toughened too much. The use 
of more yeast will speed up the fer- 
mentation. A certain degree of hard- 
ness is desirable, as some mineral salts 
in hard water tend to strengthen the 
gluten. 

16. False. When hard flour is used, 
it is easier to roll out the dough and 
there will be a decreased tendency in 
sticking. However, due to the higher 
protein content in. hard flour, the 
scrap dough will be tougher and more 
shortening will have to be used to 
overcome this condition. Hard fiour 
is not recommended for dusting pur- 
poses when making pies. 

17. True. Sour cream butter has 
more pronounced flavor than sweet 
cream butter. The flavor of sweet 
cream butter is very apt to be masked 
by the other ingredients in the 
formula. 

18. True. When air is introduced 
into shortenings, the color becomes 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


my GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


wart and EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


1925 : | | = FF DEALERS IN 


» 1946 
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What’s Happening 
to Your Sugar? 


w 


—in Which John G. Griffin Asks 


Several Questions Concerning the 


Government’s Handling of Supplies 


Editor’s Note: This article is ex- 
tracted from a recent address by Mr. 
Griffin, who is headquarters manager 
for George E. Keiser & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., before the conven- 
tion of the Independent Biscuit 
Manufacturers Co., Inc., in Chicago. 
It is presented here as one man’s 
view of the sugar situation. 


¥ ¥ 


T HE sugar business has become 
accustomed to government con- 
trol over a long period of years. 
Sugar has been an object of prime 
concern to our government since we 
acquired the Philippine Islands and 
Puerto Rico following the Spanish- 
American War, at the same time as- 
suming the big brother status in re- 
gard to Cuba, an island for whose 
sake we had gone to war and for 
whose independence we had become 
responsible. Each of these areas is 
a mighty sugar producer, and hence 
the close interest of our government 
in the sugar industry. 

Since 1898 the halls of Congress 
have heard many a discussion on 
sugar, and the industry has often 
been the object of one type of legis- 
lation or another. Never, however, 
has there existed an all-around con- 
trol and regulation comparable to 
that now in effect. This control fol- 
lowed our entry into the war and 
persists even today, though tomorrow 
will be the first anniversary of the 
close of the war in Europe. More- 
over, this regulation bids fair to 
extend indefinitely into the future, 
though present debate in Congress 
may have some effect on that. 

The chairman of a House of Rep- 
resentatives committee, appointed to 
investigate food shortages, reported 
that, between 1941 and 1945, there 
had been loss of sugar production to 
the extent of 4,650,000 tons in the 
United States, Puerto Rico and Cuba, 
which, if it had been saved, might 
have made sugar rationing entirely 
unnecessary. As a consequence of 
this gentleman’s report and the high- 
ly intelligent manner in which he 
prepared it, the President of the 
United States lifted him out of the 
House and made him a member of 
the cabinet. He is the present Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Hon. Clin- 
ton P. Anderson. So that when I 
quote this figure of 4,650,000 tons 
to you, I am using the figure which 
was first announced by Mr. Anderson. 

And what does the government say 
about all this? Nothing. Instead, it 
offers you a ‘motion picture, spon- 
sored by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, entitled “What Happened 
to Sugar?” It takes about 12 min- 
utes to see it through. That’s how 
Simple a subject they would make it 
appear. In 12 minutes’ time they can 
tell you all about it. You can prob- 
ably secure this picture if you want 
it for your next association meeting. 
I saw it. 

It isn’t the kind of film I would 
put out if I wanted the folks to know 
What really happened to their sugar. 
It doesn’t show why United States 
acreage limitations were not lifted 


promptly in 1941; nor why Cuba was 
not permitted to harvest the full 
crop of cane produced in 1943; nor 
why 2,250,000 tons of this sugar were 


forced to stand in the fields until the 
following year, when if it had been 
permitted to be cut and bagged and 
stored it would have been available 
for immediate use in case of emer- 
gencies, at the same time permitting 
another crop to grow in the same 
fields. Neither does it show why 
beet farmers were not told in 1942, 
and. again in 1943, what price they 
would get for their beets, until it was 
too late, in many instances, to plant. 
In short, it does not show why, in 
the light of our experience in World 
War I, when the need for extra sup- 
plies of sugar was so impressed on 
us, we resorted to crop limitations in 
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World War II. 

If I were producing a film to show 
America why it didn’t get enough 
sugar in wartime, these are some of 
the things I would want included. 
It’s all right to talk about the loss 
of the sugar crops of the Philippines 
and Java and the Russian Ukraine 
and the menace of submarine war- 
fare, but these items are only part of 
the story. They do not explain away 
Secretary Anderson’s missing 4,650,- 
000. tons. 

Early this year trade statisticians 
unanimously agreed that the outlook 
for sugar was better than it had 

(Continued on page 94.) 
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the High-Moisture Shortening 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO ¢ SAVANNAH 
WEW ORLEANS © SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS ¢ HOUSTON 
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Offers Wanted directly from mills 


Wheat FLOUR 
for Export 


10,000 tons each month — April, May, June, 1946 





99 Wall Street 





FOREIGN TRADE MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


NEW YORE 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: Bowling Green 9-5920—1, 2, 3, 4 














Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS rrarony. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 
o: 

= Us 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 


DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED .© FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the, United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 


cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels < x 
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CANNED VARIETIES—An advantage of canned army bread, displayed 
recently at the annual American Society of Bakery Engineers meeting in 
Chicago, over bread produced in the field, is considered to be its possibili- 


ties for variety, as shown here. 





Long- Term Wheat Contracts Commit 
Canada to Agricultural Stabilization 


Winnipeg, Man.—Canada will seek 
agreements with its principal wheat 
customers by which this government 
will undertake to supply fixed quan- 
tities of wheat at fixed prices, over a 
term of five or six years. 

Negotiations have been started 
with the United Kingdom, according 
to the Hon. James G. Gardiner, min- 
ister of agriculture, and_ the 
government of France has expressed 
the desire to make a long-term agree- 
ment with Canada for wheat supplies. 

This announcement by the Cana- 
dian minister of agriculture is prac- 
tically a declafation of government 
support for the stabilization principle. 
The opinions expressed among 
men in the grain trade here 
are to the effect that, if these agree- 
ments are concluded, it will mean the 
end of any immediate hope of re- 
sumption of free trading for wheat 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

No mention was made by Mr. Gar- 
diner of the final price. His an- 
nouncement made clear, however, 
that the current export price of $1.55 
was not necessarily the: final figure. 
The agricultural official declared that, 
in his opinion, stabilization of Cana- 
dian agriculture was far more im- 
portant at this time than was the 
question of a higher price now with 
a possible cut to one half or less in 
a year or two. 

One of the points to which the 
wheat committee of the cabinet is 
giving much attention, it was learned, 
is the amount of wheat Canada can 
safely undertake to deliver each 
year. The wide variations in wheat 
crops from year to year probably 
will make necessary the adoption of 
the “ever normal granary” plan in 
Canada. 

In a good year, Canada might pro- 
duce 560,000,000 bus of wheat and 


_ in.a poor year, the production could 


drop to 200,000,000 bus. Average 
production over a long term will ap- 
proximate 390,000,000 bus. 

With Canada’s domestic require- 
ments set at 140,000,000 bus, it might 
be possible to market approximately 
250,000,000 bus of wheat- annually. 

Government officials emphasized 
the negotiations with Britain are in 
the initial stages and those with oth- 
er customers, including France, Bel- 
gium and Holland, have not actually 
been started. All of the wheat im- 
porting countries have indicated a 


desire to effect the long-term agree- 
ments. 

The cost- of wheat for domestic 
use is another question being studied 
by the wheat committee of the cabi- 
net. Presently wheat being bought 
by millers for processing into flour 
brings the farmers only $1.25 bu and 
costs the millers slightly more than 
77c. The difference of 48c bu is 
made up from the Dominion treasury 
in order to maintain bread prices at 
the present levels. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RALSTON PURINA SELLS 
DENVER ALFALFA COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo.—Donald Danforth, 
president of the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, has announced the impend- 
ing sale of the company’s Denver 
Alfalfa Milling & Products Division 
to a new company being formed un- 
der the name of the National Alfalfa 
Dehydrating & Milling Co. 

The new company has also pur- 
chased the Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill 
Co., of Chandler, Ariz. Bosworth, 
Chanute, Loughbridge & Co. and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. are 
acting for the purchasing group in 
the transaction. 

Floyd M. Wilson, long identified 
with the Ralston Purina firm as pres- 
ident of the Denver Alfalfa Milling 
& Products Branch, will become chair- 
man of the board of the National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 
Fred Udell, also associated with the 
Ralston Purina Co. for many years, 
will become president of the new 
company. © Other officers and direc- 
tors will be announced later. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT LABELS ON FLOUR 
SACKS URGED BY SCOTS 


London, Eng.—At a recent general 
meeting of the Scottish Association 
of Master Bakers in Glasgow, mem- 
bers urged that every flour sack bear 
a label with information on the type 
of wheat used in milling. The Min- 
ister of Food was asked by resolu- 
tion for fuller information on wheats 
used in milling. Wheat variation, 
especially with the longer rate of 
extraction, presents difficulties in 
producing uniform baked products, 
the bakers pointed out. 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











i of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 
DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Lamar, Colorado 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 
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Famous Steam Engine 
“Retired” After 


52 Years of Service 


London, Eng.—Chancelot Flour 
Mills, Leith, of the Scottish Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, Ltd., is going 
over to electricity, and this means 
farewell to an old and well-tried serv- 
ant of the mill—the famous engine 
which ever since the mill opened 52 
years ago has generated the power 
with smooth efficiency and the mini- 
mum of trouble. 

Over the years thousands of visi- 
tors have gone to Chancelot Mills 
from all parts of the world. All, tech- 
nical and nontechnical, pause to ad- 
mire the shining giant pulsating with 
energy as it sends life through the 
building. The engine was designed 
and built by Duncan Stewart & Co., 
Ltd., Glasgow, and is a triple expan- 
sion Corliss valve horizontal engine. 
It originally had a rating of 500 h-p, 
but with increasing demands this has 
been increased from time to time and 
the engine at present develops 750 
h-p. The main flywheel, which weighs 
40 tons, is 20 ft in diameter and 
drives 18 ropes by means of which 
power is carried to all parts of the 
mill. Steam is produced by three 
Babcock & Wilcox water tube boil- 
ers, fed by mechanical chain brake 
stokers. 

The engine has seen the. mill 
through the stress and strain of two 
great wars. During the first war a 
record nonstop run of 13 weeks was 
set up. During the present war this 
was broken by a record of 15 weeks’ 
continuous running. It is a great 
tribute to the makers and to the 
men: who have nursed the engine 
through the years that it has stood 
up to its task so magnificently. One 
employee, J. Gourlay, has been 34 
years on the job; another, P. Gordon, 
has served 25 years, and S. Gunn, 
engineering foreman, who has special 
charge of the engine, also has 25 
years’ service to his credit. These 
men speak of the engine with real 
affection and admiration. 

Only once did a really serious 
breakdown occur. This was in April, 
1929, when the main crankshaft de- 
veloped a fracture. Fortunately, the 
engine was stopped in time; another 
five minutes and the huge flywheel 
might have broken loose with disas- 
trous consequences. Normally the re- 
sulting repairs would have taken six 
weeks to complete, the mill at a 
standstill meantime. However, with 
the aid of two men from the makers, 
Chancelot’s own technical staff, work- 
ing in shifts day and night, completed 
the task in 15 days. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERY CO-OP TELLS 
OF SALES INCREASE 


London, Eng.—James Lang, presi- 
dent of the United Co-operative Bak- 
ing Society, Ltd., reported a sales 
increase of £14,612 for the three 
months ended Jan. 5, 1946, at the 
quarterly meeting of the society in 
Glasgow recently. Sales of bread 
from the Glasgow factory increased 
19.4%, he said. 

Sales of small breads, cake and 
pastry declined at the Glasgow fac- 
tory, but sales of biscuits from the 
Clydebank factory showed an in- 
crease of 4.5% from last year. The 
society supplied the armed forces 
with 6-oz packets of biscuits, total- 
ing 41,250,000. 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading fnillers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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An Optimistic View 


THE FUTURE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 





Y purpose ‘is to discuss the 
M future—the future ,of the 
great baking industry. Web- 


ster defines the future as “that which 
is to be or to come hereafter.” I am 


inclined to think of the future as a 
time of opportunity. Therefore, much 


of my discussion will be of oppor- 
tunity as it relates to the future. 

In these confusing, bewildering 
days as we read, think and worry 
about our future, we are, as individ- 
uals, generally classified as “opti- 
mists” or “pessimists.” It all de- 


By Paul Chapman, President, Chapman 


& Smith Company, Chicago, IIl. 


pends on the color of glasses we hap- 
pen to be looking through. By na- 
ture, I believe I am an optimist, but 
I prefer to be known as a realist. 
Like the old selling chestnut, ‘“Busi- 
ness is what you make it,” our future 
will be largely what we make it. The 



















SHOWS WHY 


When new crop flours are available, 
try REX or CHARM. You'll soon 
discover why these quality flours are 
making new friends among bakers in 
these difficult days. Nothing in mod- 
ern milling technique is overlooked in 
production of REX and CHARM, nor 
any expense spared to mill them from 
the finest wheats. REX and CHARM 
will help keep your loaf better. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 











present situation has many economic 
and political implications. I like to 
think that the American people are 
basically good and sound. The think- 
ing of the people of America is gen- 
erally good, and sooner or later, 
right will prevail. Our marketing 
set-ups, foreign relations and labor 
troubles will straighten out before 
long. Bernard Baruch, a great gen- 
tleman, has said there will be a tem- 
porary period of “confusion.” That’s 
what we are in now. Then we shall 
go into a period of five years of the 
finest business we have ever known. 

Even so, we must as realists come 
to the conclusion that this is the time 
for decision—understanding,  stock- 
taking, adjustment. Smart as we are 
—proud as we are—we must not kid 
ourselves. We are somewhat in 
trouble. Perhaps we really are at 
war with one another. We are a 
very selfish, self-centered people. 

In the baking industry, we are 
perhaps in our darkest hour; but by 
understanding and by working to- 
gether during the temporary period 
ahead, or during the life of War 
Food Order 144, we can lay the cor- 
rect and proper foundation for the 
future. How can this be done? 

It can be done largely by co-opera- 
tion, by making the sacrifices neces- 
sary now to provide the food for the 
starving peoples of the world until 
our new crops are in. . . by really 
co-operating—by doing the thing that 
we have been asked to do so that 
this last period of adjustment can 
be reduced to an absolute minimum. 

We can help our future situation 
by learning more about the housewife 
and by giving her the kind of bread 
and other baked foods that she will 
buy again and again. In this way we 
shall be ready to face that tomorrow 
about which we have talked so much 
for so long, and which even today, 
to many of us, seems so far away. 

Much talk in many bakers’ meet- 
ings over the country during the 
war was concentrated upon the trials 
and tribulations of the baker as to 
materials, labor and machinery. 
Truly, the baker has had his troubles, 
but no more, if as much, as other 
business men in other lines. Up un- 
til now, in fact, the baker has been 
allowed to move along at practically 
any pace that he himself decided 
upon. That much is borne out by the 
fact that during the war period bak- 
ery sales were increased from $1,- 
400,000,000 to $2,200,000,000—an in- 
crease of more than $800,000,000. 

This was a grand job and it proved, 

to my mind, many things: (1) ‘he 
baking industry has great possi)ili- 
ties and a tremendous opportunity 
for growth. 
“ (2) At the beginning of the war, 
it was overequipped, for certainly 
we got very little or no equipment 
during the war. 

(3) As an industry working to- 
gether in harmony and unity, we 
could be expected to do a real and 
outstanding job. 

The baking industry is to be con- 
gratulated for its job during the war 
years. 

But let’s look a little further at 
this picture. 

In the 10 years prior to Pearl 
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June 4, 1946 


Paul Chapman 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR—Mr. Chap- 
man, who is not only a self-styled 
optimist but president of the Chap- 
man & Smith Co., Chicago, prepared 
this article as an address for the re- 
cent convention of the Oklahoma 
Bakers Association at Oklahoma City. 
It was delivered there for him by 
W. M. Jennings of the same firm. 








Harbor, the baking industry stood 
absolutely still. During this period 
it had all of the materials it could 
use, practically at whatever price it 
wanted to pay. It had all of the 
equipment and machinery, or it could 
be obtained on short notice, and it 
had labor at whatever price it want- 
ed to pay—and lots of it. 

What was wrong during this pe- 
riod? Why didn’t the baking indus- 
try go ahead? 

Well, the answers are many—but 
the obvious one is that we were too 
busy fighting among ourselves and 
trying to take business away from 
each other, rather than creating it. 
During this period home baking was 
around $5,000,000,000., You see, we 
were fighting for the little pie and 
not the big one. 

From this period we have learned 
two things: 

(1) We have got to give the house- 
wife what she wants and what she 
will buy again. Repeat sales are 
what we want. 

(2) We have got to forget once and 
for all that our competition is be- 
tween ourselves rather than from 
without. 

Truly, our competition lies largely 
in the realm of other foods compet- 
ing for the food dollar and from the 
activity of the housewife in the 
kitchen. 

In our little company, we like to 
think of baking as the best business 
in the world; and without any pre- 
tense at flattery, we do think of bak- 
ers as the best people on earth. 
Strange as it may seem, though, 
there are a lot of people who don’t 
think as kindly toward their busi- 
ness or the people in it, as do we 
optimists. 

Long ago we discovered that what 
helps the baker helps us, for as I 
have often told allied men, we get 
about 30% out of the bakery sales 
dollar. Putting it another way, we, 
im our small way, in trying to help 
the work of associations over the 
country, have pointed out that if the 
bakers were to lose their war gains 
of $800,000,000, the loss to the allied 
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trades would be tremendous . . . take your lifeboat stations before more about the American housewife 
30%, or $240,000,000 is‘a lot of busi- the ship starts to sink. You arm -—we have got to know what she 


ness. your defenses before a war. You plan _ likes and what she does not like. We 
Actually, whether we are allied for your future before it arrives. have got to know when she buys and 
tradesmen or bakers, we are all in If we wait until a situation arrives, when she doesn’t. There are a lot of 


the baking industry, and we are going to think and to act, we do not plan, facts which will prove very helpful to 
to sink or swim, depending on how we only improvise. There is too all of us if we take the trouble to 


the industry goes. You can’t suc- much at stake to risk improvising. determine them. 
ceed unless you have great faith in Our plans for the future should There are about 40,000,000 house- 
your industry and the people in it. reflect what we know—not what we wives in the United States. They are 


Although it is difficult and some- think we know—but what we actual- the purchasing agents of the Ameri- 
what disheartening even to think of ly know in the way of factual infor- can home. They spend about 85% of 
planning, when the mere words mation. What we know, and not the money that goes into the home. 
“available now” are the most impor- what we think we know, should They are spending roughly now 
tant in sales history, but now—right strengthen our determination to fash- around 37%c out of every dollar 


now—is the time to plan. You hold ion a plan. We have got to know taken in, for food. 





your fire drill before the fire. You our market—we have got to learn ¢ (Continued on page 


82.) 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT 


YEARS 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


Within a short time fine country run 
wheats will again be flowing to the 
HUNTER mills from the new crop. 
While government regulations still require 
a standard 80% extraction, the skillful 
milling of-virgin wheat will still make 
HUNTER flours outstanding in better 
bakery performance. 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 

















ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR 


BAKERY 
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Salvaged U. S. Flour Be 
a ee J. H. BLAKE 
e ® 
London, Eng.—The sinking of a 
barge loaded with some of “the fin- 
est flour in the world” in the Thames, FL UR <i 
some 50 years ago, proved very for- 
tunate for a London bakery faced Suieeevhiies M. 
with financial difficulties. Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
This story was told to the Wool- S 
wich Rotary Club recently by a e Fis 
. member of the bakery firm con- ds 
cerned. The cargo, he explained, was Produce Exchange NEW YORK Fenc 
salvaged by a London firm of flour p 
millers, redressed and offered to the 
baking firm at a very reasonable dia dade tog: basen 
price. 
At the time this firm of bakers GOLD LE AF Mi 
was using five sacks of flour per 
Fy lik | he week. The amount of salvaged flour CAKE FLOUR 
Ours are like peopic...cac - bought was 2,000 sacks of 280 lbs. | 99 Wall St. | New York, N. Y. 
Because the firm was able to make 
s 2 8 | h such a good loaf from the salvaged Be 
has an indiviaquai Cc aracter. flour the purchase proved to be the co 
turning point in its fortunes. From 
Th lit f SU N NY then on, trade increased by leaps 
and bounds. The staff soon increased - sf 
€ persona i y o from two to 132, and the number QUALITY FLOUR 
N S S L I d L of loaves baked daily from 200 to Cab 
A Be : ' 5,000. The origin of the flour was PRODUCE EXCHANGE . NEW YORK 
K Is t e in t at not mentioned. “=i 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
in the bak ULYSSES D 4 
eSTEFANO 
gets on well in the Oakery... HOLLAND FLOUR IMPORTERS Mill Agent 
fj : hI int h LEAVE STATES FOR HOME FLOUR AND SEMOLINA a 
tting smoot y Into $ op pro- New York, N. Y.—J. P. Meurs of peg Mi . waged NY -— 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., president eb NIN aeons 
. of the Netherlands Association of 
cedu res without change day Flour Importers and also the govern- 
ment controlled Imported Flour Dis- | WM. C. DUNCAN & C0., Inc. 
‘ . tribution Board, and Theo. Verkley Domestic and Export 
after day. You will find that of Grippeling & Verkley, co-manager Flour and Cereal ia 
of the board, sailed for Holland May Products ps 
17 after nearly two months’ stay in 280 Madison Ave. New York Cc 
new crop SUNNY KANSAS this country. LF 
They visited Washington and mill- | 2 eapenoeeenmcesctc: PI 
. . ing centers in various parts of the |kaw E aie eee ie 
is still a top performer. United States in an attempt to secure Quality Flour for Every Need 
government export permits for the Oi H M : &C 
normal shipment of flour into their I ° or rs 0. 
country. LO 
They stated as they left that the gz 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK yy 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO Buiene: Ae Ghee = 
<i BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: HAR 
ks Capaci 
Hos cial - rape perce SCOTTISH OAT MILLERS E. S. THOMPSON on, 
PREDICT MEAL SHORTAGE - LOUR Oo 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” Léehank:: Mie ck er 
Sec eeeeeme OC Ont Produce Exchange Buildin 9B 
meal in Scotland, between now and ow York City 68 O 
the next harvest, is predicted. Lo- a 
cal needs will be met, it is indicated, ; a 
but assignments to England will have __ a R 
Pfeffer Milling Company BREY & SHARPLESS to be reduced considerably. F L O U R 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade P It a oe dha _ a - Broker and Merchandiser 
nter Wheat Flour ion in mull staffs during the next few DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 197 § 
Paes MERON BLOUR | mons"! te necessary. and even | "tment gee ee 
Member Millers’ National Federati ral mills are find- roduce Ex. - K 
sm Capecity: 1,100 Secks Daily ee — ve ing it difficult to obtain enough oats [New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
to keep the mills in operation. . s 
Shipment of 15,000 tons of seed 
ACME BYE We are always in the Market for | eo ony ae ar cnent r 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR Hard and Soft Wheat Flours shortage in Scotland. 
eon sna GENERAL BAKING COMPANY bi “7 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO p——————_______________| ere lS 
5: 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY PHILADELPHI+ 0 
VAes See av a FLOUR EXTRACTION RATES | 
IN EUROPE BB 
London, Eng.—The extraction rates 
ee 9 
Sasnak Flour J e J . SHEVELOVE for flour in various European coun- S. R. STRISIK CO. HA 
For Discriminating COMMISSION BROKERAGE tries, as far as it is possible to keep Flou 11 A 
Eastern Buyers Flour and Semelina track of the figures under the ever- r Mill gents A 
Representing Highest Class Mills changing situation, are as follows: Produce Exch NEW YORK 
Exns Mrixiuve Co., Inman, Kan. ; ’ _ 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. Austria, 90%; France, 90-95; Ger- 410-4 
many, U. 8S. Zone, 90; Greece, 90; pis 
Hungary, 90; Italy, 91; Netherlands, ‘i 
PEEK BROS PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 85; Norway, 85; Poland, 85; Portu- Francis M. Franco THE 
° gal, 90; Russia, 80-96; Switzerland, 3940 So. 
Flour Brokers FLOUR BROKER 88; United Kingdom, 90; Yugoslavia, FLOUR Awa 
90%. 
LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N.J. . Produce Exchange, NEW YORK DRI 
SRR Ao ran RTS et POO TTT RESIS TE — —— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





Cable Address: ‘DorrgacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘““Gratns,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘““Coventry,’’ London 





; (GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. | 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma."' Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. © 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 


Sole Agents for the 
Minn, 





GRIPPELING & 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, : Cc.3 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
¢ Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 

AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


are 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo”’ and ‘Mobil’ 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 

OSLO, NORWAY 

“Johnny” 


Skipperet. 7, 
Cable Address: 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOO LIVERPOOL LEITH 
er Beeb ow DUBLIN aELTAST 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,”” Dundee 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 





Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,”’ Oslo 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR casces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


FLOUR — 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: 


Bradbake — All Codes 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets . 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 











Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 














Milled Correctly for Better 
Bakery Performance 


=" ACME = 
= GOLD DRIFT = 


BAKERY FLOURS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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‘The Choice cf dats Raow Hard Wheats 


High protein spring wheat, carefully 
milled to produce a better baking 
80% EXTRACTION FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA *+ 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











Manufacture Kiln-D 
WHITE CORN ‘PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 











Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 54.) 
Ritter, Pearl T. Gar and Tillie S. 
Goldman. 

The White Rose Bakery in Little 
Falls was sold to Frank Majsak and 
Edward Mazur by Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Dolezek recently. 

The K. & M. Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in 
Kings County. Directors are Her- 
man Schner, Harold W. Harrison 
and Rose Perlstein. 

The Croydon Pastry Shop, Inc., has 
been chartered to deal in pastries in 
Queens County. Directors are Hans 
Kurschner, Emmy Muller and Karl 


- Kurschner. 


The Rosenwasser Baking Co., Inc., 
has been chartered to deal in baked 
goods in Kings County. Directors 


are Samuel D. Pressman, Simon 
Israel and William Israel. 
Walken’s Bakery, Inc., has been 


chartered to conduct business in 
Queens County. Directors are Les- 
ter Stranger, Margaret T. Farina 
and Dorothy Rothenberg. 

Schulte’s Paramount Pastry Shops 
has been incorporated to conduct 
business in Syracuse. Incorporators 
are Ferdinand W. Schulte, Charlotte 
P. Schulte and Elizabeth M. Schulte. 

The Loretta Bakery, Inc., has been 
incorporated to conduct business in 
the Bronx. Incorporators are Bob 
Ellis, Morris Grossfield, Jr., and Beat- 
rice Grossfield. 

The Good Rye Baking Co., Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business 
in Kings County. Directors are S. 
Paul Briganti, William Adams and 
Margaret Sedlick. 

The Crystal Pastry Shop, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business 
in New York. Directors are Helen 
Keene, Pearl Erde and Robert R. 
Roth. 

NEW MEXICO 


The Home Bakery Co. in Clayton 
has moved into its new building. 


OHIO 

Fred Fetzer has sold the bakery 
which he has owned and operated 
in Hicksville for 22 years to Karl 
A. Steiner, Toledo. 

Fred Fetzer of Hicksville has sold 
his bakery to Carl Striner of Toledo. 

Alfred Hill of Wilmington has pur- 
chased the Sabina (Ohio) Bakery 
from H. P. Scholler and will operate 
under the name of Polly and Al’s 
Pastry Shop. 

Hough Bakeries, Inc., has been or- 
ganized in Cleveland with authorized 
capital stock: of $300,000. Principals 
are Robert S. Pile, Depew Freer and 
Arthur Pile. 

The Lakewood (Ohio) Bakery was 
recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of 250 shares of no par value. 
The incorporators are Edwin J. Lod- 
zieski; Steve Lodzieski and Harry 
N. Hemple. ‘ 

OKLAHOMA 

Harry Fischer, who owns a bakery 
in Pawnee, has purchased the Bake 
Rite Bakery’: in; Chickasha. Mr. 
Fischer is the mayor of Pawnee. 

Hugh Irvin, owner of a bakery in 
Albuquerque, has purchased Allen’s 
Bakery in Bristow from A. A. Allen. 

An air-conditioning proofing sys- 
tem has been installed by the We- 
woka (Okla.): Baking Co. 

H. E. Waggoner has been named 
manager of the Shipley Baking Co. in 
Muskogee. He replaces Harold Sell- 


(Continued on page 78.) 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


), 
ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
= Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 /™ 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














ak a Ls 5) 
CO. pan oF covers 
» TRUCK ES 


INDIANAPOLIS IND Yur, Twin “a 





“Whitewater Flour” 


* Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 


—— 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


— 
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SALES SCHOOL—A< sales training school for its sales- 
men has been inaugurated by the Russell-Miller Milling 


Co. and the first class 


dent and secretary. Front row: 


met recently The com- 
pany plans to make the school a permanent feature 
of its sales department activities. Shown above are mem- 
bers of the initial class: Seated are D. W. Moore, sales 
department manager, and W. R. Heegaard, vice presi- 
Judson T. Harmon, 
Beaumont, Texas; Joseph H. Bene, St. Louis, Mo; Thom- 
as V. Nice, Hazleton, Pa; Cloy Duff, Jr., Youngstown, 


Ohio; Donald J. Marshall, Erie, Pa; Rex W. Henderson, 
Jr., Winnebago, Minn. 
Winchester, Mass; Dixon B. Wightman, Scranton, Pa; 
Hal V. Chambless, Birmingham, Ala; Talmadge W. Dun- 
can, Griffin, Ga; Harold W. Ward, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn; 
Jack F. Hoey, Duluth, Minn; Edward J. Connaughton, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Ward conducted the sales class and 
of the total membership, eight are returned service men 
for whom the class was a refresher course. 
pany intends to bring all of its salesmen in for training. 


Back row: James H. Muncaster, 


The com- 





Swedish, Danish Cereal Chemists Tell 
of Research Work in Their Countries 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. Holger 
Jorgensen of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and Dr. Sven Hagberg of Stockholm, 
Sweden, were guests of honor at a 
luncheon given’ by A. E. Mallon of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., here, recently. 
Both men are connected with the 
milling and baking industries in their 
respective countries; Dr. Jorgensen 
is chief. of the research department, 
Dansk Gaerings-Industri, and Dr. 
Hagberg is head of the Institute of 
Baking and Cereal Chemistry for the 
Swedish government. Other guests 
at.the luncheon included a number 
of cereal chemists and members of 
the research staff of Pillsbury Mills. 

Dr. Jorgensen, in an informal dis- 
cussion following the luncheon, de- 
scribed conditions in Denmark dur- 
ing its occupation by German troops. 
He also reviewed some of the signifi- 
cant research in cereal chemistry in 
his country since 1940 and mentioned 
in particular the work on flour made 
from sprouted rye grain that had a 
high diastatic value. It was found 
that by treating the doughs with acid 
a very satisfactory loaf could be 
obtained since the acid inhibited 
the activity of the diastase enzymes. 

He mentioned also the use of 
phytase enzymes in flour doughs to 
counteract the effects of phytin in 
blocking the calcium in wheat and 
rye flours. Long extraction flours, 
he said, normally contain a high 
phytic acid content and the dele- 
terious effect of this constituent 
could, in part, be eliminated through 
the use of phytase enzymes which 
reduce the phytic acid content. 

Milling conditions in Sweden were 
described by Dr. Hagberg: Sweden, 
he said, now is producing approxi- 
mately 90% of its. wheat require- 
ments as compared with. approxi- 
Mately 35% before World War II. 
The Swedish government, he said, 
Pays a bonus to the farmers to stimu- 
late production of cereal grains. Four 
fifths of all the wheat grown in 





Sweden, Dr. Hagberg said, is soft 
winter, with the remainder being 
spring wheat. The protein content 
of the flour milled from domestic 
wheat averages 9 to 10%. 

Swedish mills now are producing 
an 80% extraction flour, but the gov- 
ernment permits the millers to take 
off the darker streams, usually the 
first and second clears, to blend with 
rye flour. From 30 to 60% of a rye 
flour mix consists of wheat flour, he 
said. 

“We do not mill the wheat in the 
same way as you are doing in the 
United States,” Dr. Hagberg said. 
“Our roll speeds are about one half 
that accepted as ‘standard’ in this 
country and we attempt to mill in 
such a manner as to get a low ash 
content in the flour. A straight flour 
of 70% extraction will contain about 
0.40% ash and if it contains more 
than 0.42% ash, it will not be easy 
to sell.” 


‘Bakers in Sweden usually use 


straight doughs with a fermentation 
time of approximately one and one 
half hours. This short fermentation 
is accomplished through the use of 
about double the amount of yeast 
that is used in straight dough for- 
mulas in the United States, he ex- 
plained. The use of salt is reduced 
to about one half that normally in- 
cluded in dough mixes in this coun- 
try, Dr. Hagberg said. “In Sweden, 
approximately 40% of the caloric in- 
take in the average diet is obtained 
from bread and I think that we 
would not eat so much bread if it was 
saltier,” he explained. 

A patented process for removing 
the hulls from oats was described by 
Dr. Hagberg. The process, invented 
by a Mr. Hamring, consists of tem- 
pering the oats to be hulled to ap- 
proximately 30% moisture and re- 


moving the hulls with a centrifugal | 


machine. “By this process, the oats 
are hulled very efficiently and the 
percentage yield of groats is in- 
creased by 5 to 10% over the usual 
dry process,” he said. 

Both men attended the annual con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. Dr. Jorgensen 
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was on the program at the conven- 
tion. Dr. Hagberg is in the United 
States to study progress in cereal 
chemistry in this country and the 
manufacture of bread and flour. He 
plans to visit different flour milling 
centers. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OIL MEAL SET-ASIDE FOR 
JUNE CONTINUES AT 10% 


Washington, D. C.—The set-aside 
rate for oilseed meals under War 
Food Order 9 is continued at 10% for 
June, officials of the United States 
Department of Agriculture have an- 
nounced. 

Shipments of set-aside meal under 
WFO 9 to date have been directed 
to the following states and have 
amounted to 129,000 tons: 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY DECLARES DIVIDEND 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
declared quarterly dividends of $1 
per share on preferred stock and 30c 
per share on common stock plus a 
year-end additional dividend of 40c 
per share on common stock, it has 
been announced by Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president. Regular and extra 
common stock dividends are payable 
June 1, 1946, to stockholders of rec- 
ord on May 13, 1946. The regular 
common stock dividend is the 76th 
consecutive quarterly payment voted 
for Pillsbury common shareholders. 
The $1 preferred dividend, the sev- 
enth consecutive one declared on 
Pillsbury Mills $4 cumulative issue of 
1944, is for the quarter-yearly period 
ending July 15, 1946, and is payable 
on that date to stockholders of rec- 
ord on July 1, 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANHEUSER OFFICE CLOSED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The grain di- 
vision office here of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., has been discontinued, and Rob- 
ert G. Adam, manager, has gone in- 
to' the grain brokerage business on 
his own account. He will continue to 
do the buying for ‘Anheuser-Busch, 
however. 
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MTANA 


“SAPPHIRE ©] 


- 





and DAKOTANA flours departed 
March Ist on a vacation of un- 
known duration — this vacation at 
the request of our Government. 


During the absence of these fine flours their place will be taken 
by Emergency Flour per Government specifications We-have 
gone far enough with our study of this new flour to feel war- 
ranted in saying that it will possess the same outstanding bread 
producing characteristics in relation to the extraction percentage 
as were always found in regular SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD 
CROSS and DAKOTANA flours 





GENERAL OFFICES GREAT FALLS. MONTANA 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


JUST 
THE WAY 
YOU 
Rugged, tough Hammond PA C KED 


Flour Bags deliver your IT 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 









handling! 
THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“LUSTRO “ “*SECURPAC “’ “CELUPAC”’ 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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(Continued from page 76.) 


ers, who has purchased the Miles 
Bakery in Muskogee and changed the 
name to the Sellers Bakery. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Melvin and Leo Istas have pur- 
chased the Madison Bakery from 
H. C. Moore. 

The City Bakery in Sisseton has 
been repainted and fluorescent light- 
ing has been added. 

James Telford and Ted Pascoe have 
opened the City Bakery in Lead and 
have redecorated the building. 

Wally’s Bakery, Arlington, has re- 
ceived a retarded dough refrigerator. 

’ Wallace Eklein is the owner. 

The Springfield (S. D.) Bakery has 
put in a new wrapping machine and 
a retarded dough refrigerator, ac- 
cording to Henry A. Lueken, pro- 
prietor. 

A new bakery will be opened at 
Elk Point by Earl R. Tew in the near 
future. 

TENNESSEE 

A fire that started in the John 
Watts Bakery in Union City and 
swept through several other business 
establishments caused a loss of be- 
tween $8,000 and $10,000 recently. 
The bakery had just moved to its 
new location. 

TEXAS 

A new bakery, the J. A. Raggio 

store, has been opened in LaMarque. 


VIRGINIA 


The Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc., of 
Danville, has been authorized by the 
district construction office of the 
Civilian Production Administration to 
erect a $24,000 addition to its pres- 
ent wholesale bakery. 


WASHINGTON 

A $9,500 addition is being con- 
structed at the bakery plant of 
Grandma’s Baking Co. in Seattle. 

The Ritzville (Wash.) Electric Bak- 
ery, formerly owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lou Hardy, is now owned by R. H. 
Slabaugh, H. W. Garrett and L. A. 
Garrett. 

WISCONSIN 

The Cumberland City (Wis.) Bak- 
ery, operated by William Gaerth, has 
been rented by Max. Beck. Mr. 
Gaerth has leased the shop because 
of illness. 

Ken Pautz of Appleton has pur- 
chased the Mauthe Bakery at Black 
Creek which has been operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Mauthe for the 
last 10 years. 

John F. Bohren has installed a new 
traveling tray oven and an 80-qt 
mixer in the Bohren Bakery in Mil- 
waukee and has resurfaced the ex- 
terior of his building. 

The Monroe (Wis.) Bakery, oper- 
ated by the J. A. Lowes since 1937, 
has been purchased by John A. Am- 
mon of Monticello. 

Michael Schaefer, who formerly 
operated a retail bakery on West 
Fairview Ave., Milwaukee, has pur- 
chased the C. Reed Bakery at 1600 
West Cherry St. 

Edward Krasno, who operated the 
Ed Krasno Bakery in Milwaukee for 
11 months before entering the serv- 
ice, has reopened his business at 
4915 W. Center.St. 

The Antoinette Bakery, at 3401 W. 
North Ave. in Milwaukee, has been 
sold to Matt Lewandowski by the 
Fred Klingseisens. 

Joseph W. Boucher, recently dis- 
charged from the navy, has purchased 
the bakery and grocery of Ben the 





Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S, Dak. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
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ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 

















Kansas City, Kon. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Dentén, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Baker in Marinette from Bernard 
prasen. Mr. Drasen is retiring be- 
cause of ill health. 

‘Otto’s Bakery in Fond du Lac has 
discontinued phone order business on 
Saturdays, according to Otto Schroet- 
er, proprietor. : 

Willard Flint and Clifford Jones, 
two ex-servicemen, have purchased 
the Roessler Bros. Bakery at Lake 
Mills. The Roessler brothers closed 
the shop when they went into the 
service. The new owners will oper- 
ate as the Cardinal Bake Shop. 

Arthur Krumbiegel, who has op- 
erated Art’s-Pastry Shop in Milwau- 
kee since 1939, has sold his business 
to Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shop. 
Mr. Krumbiegel has been treasurer 
of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers As- 
sociation for the past five years, and 
Mr. Vann is the newly elected presi- 
dent. 

Claiisen’s Modern Bakery was re- 
opened at 907 Milwaukee Ave. South, 
Milwaukee, recently. 

Pau! Jensen has purchased Kum- 
mel’s Bakery in Racine from Bernard 
Kummel and will operate it as Jen- 
sen’s Bakery. 

Boutelles Bakery in Delavan was 
closed for a week recently while it 
was being redecorated. 

The Colonial Bake Shoppe, Inc., has 
been incorporated to do a grocery and 
baking business in Wauwatosa with 
500 shares of no par value. Incor- 
porators are John J. Burke, Adelheid 
Nack and Edna A. Boehlke. 

The Jackson (Wis.) Bakery has 
been reopened by George Eckert 
after being closed for the past year 
and a half. 

The Chicago Baking Co. has filed 
an affidavit on the dissolving of its 
organization in Kenosha. 














Example A 
Tenmarq 
Let 
Down 
Divide 
Round 
Mould 
Clean Stretch 
a 
Mut te Phase {11 Phase 111 _| 
<—— nizing | | | 
Early Blackhull 
I Phase II hase II 
Mixing ——»>| 
Turkey 
Clean 
Up 
E Phase I 1 Phase II = ur | 
T 
~Miziag—___-p| 
Figure 3 


CORRECTION—On this page of the 
May 7 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller appeared the statement, “In 
Fig. 3 the sum of the developments 
produced by dividing, rounding, mold- 

ing and stretching is represented by 
a column of eaual width extending 
from top to bottom of the graph.” 
Those aré the words of Rowland J. 

Clark, W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 

Whose article, “Different Types of © 
Flours Are Like People,” treated of 

the necessity of carefully watching 

mixing times in order to insure uni- 

form bread production. The graph 

reproduced above clearly represents 

the sentence quoted. The splitting 

of Fig. 3 last month into parts A, B 

and C, which altered the graphic re- 

lationships between the™~ various 

doughs discussed, was not intended to 

indicate that the mixing periods of 

Tenmarq, Early Blackhull and Tur- 

key wheat flour doughs were nearly 

‘qual. Rather, the intention was that 

the wide variation of mechanical pun- 

shment required with the different 

doughs, as shown correctly above, be 

staphically exhibited. 
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The Stoess Bake Shop.in Hayward 
has been reopened after being closed 
for repairs and remodeling. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eric Stoess are the owners. 

George H. Groth of Beloit has pur- 
chased the Home Bakery in Stough- 
ton from the Hans Romnes estate. 
The shop and store have been com- 
pletely remodeled and new equip- 
ment has been added. 

The Quality Bakery, operated by 
Oscar Hanson at Portage, has ac- 
quired additional property at $30,000 
to permit expansion. 

The Bloomer (Wis.) Bakery has 
been reopened by Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Moulett of Hayward. The bakery 


was formerly operated by Allie 
Zecherle. 
WYOMING 
Herman’s Bakery & Kosher Deli- 
catessen in Cheyenne was closed for 
10 days recently while the plant and 
sales rooms were being remodeled. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORLD’S 1945 PEANUT CROP 
SHOWS 6% REDUCTION 


Washington; D. C.—World peanut 
production in 1945, the crop now be- 
ing marketed and processed, is esti- 
mated at 19,081,000,000 Ibs, according 
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to the Department of Agriculture. 
This represents a reduction ‘of 6% 
from the 1944 output and 8% from 
the record crop, but it is 6% larger 
than the 1930-39 average of 17,957,- 
000,000 Ibs. 

The reduction from the 1944 crop 
is attributed mainly to a crop of 
only 6,973,000,000 Ibs in India, the 
world’s largest producer, because of 
adverse weather conditions. North 
American production, principally in 
the United States, Mexico, Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic, amounted | 
to 2,254,000,000 lbs, a reduction of 
1% compared with that of the pre- 
vious year. 
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You don’t have to be subpoenaed 


to know the value of 


SLENCH 


TOLERANCE 





» Lp 


@ No one knows this fact-of-life better 
than the baker. Which is probably why 
sO many are using (and praising) Red 
Star Baking Powder. 


Just in case you don’t know RED 
STAR, it’s the baking powder with 
the one hundred percent sodium pyro- 
phosphate base, which is the finest 
phosphate that money can buy. 


Sodium pyro-phosphate means 
greatly increased bench tolerance. For, 
with this superior phosphate it is pos- 
sible to make a “delayed action” pow- 
der, a powder that remains virtually 
inert until the goods are in the oven. : 






And, the way Red Star compounds this 
powder, with finely divided corn starch, 
it means a powder in which the particles 
of soda and acid-reacting material are 
properly coated and separated for even, 
gradual leavening action throughout 
the baking period. 


Important too, is the fact that Red 
Star is uniformly effective in all kinds 
of batters and has exceptional keeping 
qualities. 


Ask your Red Star Salesman for the 
whole story on this extra high quality 
baking powder, or write the Director, 
Technical Service Department. 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. e 
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QUALITY LEADERS SINCE 1882 
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PAUL UHLMANN, PresIDENT RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice PRESIDENT JACK A. BENJAMIN, Vice Pres. Sec’y R. HUGH UHLMANN, TREASURER 


MEMBER NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 


YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


FOUNDED BY 
FRED UHLM 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
4,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


3,300,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 
1158-1170 BOARD of TRADE BLDG. 


Kansas City 6, Me., june 1, 1946 


Dear Sir: 


You are cordially invited to attend a discussion and examination 
of the demonstration Wheat Plot on my farm, outside of Overland Park, 
Kansas, 103rd & Antioch Road, on Monday, June 17. 


This wheat plot is under the supervision of the Kansas Wheat Im-— 
provement Association, headed by Mr. C. E. Skiver of Manhattan, Kans., and 
Mr. Jess B. Smith of Kansas City. For the last six years there have been 
about thirty such plots each year in Kansas, on which a good many varie— 
ties of wheat have been tested and demonstrated in the interest of Kansas 


wheat crop improvement. 





We are especially fortunate in having as speakers on our program 
the following leaders: 


Master of Ceremonies—Mr. Jess B. Smith, President, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. N. E. Dodd, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Lee Marshall, Chairman, 
Continental Baking Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Closing Remarks— Mr. Richard Uhlmann, lst V. Pres., 
Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The program will begin at 3:00 P. M.—a barbecue dinner will be 
served at 5:00 o'clock. 


Hoping you can come to enjoy the program and greet our out-of-town 
speakers,'I remain 


Sincerely, 


Paul Uhlmann, 


P. S. In driving to the farm, suggest you use Highway #69, south to 
Indian Creek Bridge, turn right (west) at the end of the bridge on 
103rd Street, drive a mile west to the farm, which is at the first 
crossroad, located on the southwest corner. There will be a sign 
on Highway #69 and 103rd Street, and also at the farm itself. 


MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade, Kansas City Board of Trade, Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, New York Produce 
Exchange, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, Duluth Board of Trade;*New York Cocoa Exchange, Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Ex- 
change, Commodity Exchange, Inc., New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Chicago Mercantile Exchange, Amarillo Grain Exchange. 
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ona the Trade — 





Program 
WHEAT IMPROVEMENT MEETING 


Monday, June 17, 1946 






















FIELD PROGRAM 
At Wheat Plots 


3:00 P. M.—Field Program Under the Direction of 
Mr. C. T. Hai 


County Agent, Johnson County 


Mr. C. E. SKIVER 


Director, Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 


SPEAKERS’ PROGRAM 


In Barbecue Grove 


3:30 P. M.—Mkr. Jess B. SMITH 


President, Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. N. E. Dopp 


Under Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. LEE MARSHALL 
Chairman, Continental Baking Co., New York, N. Y. 






Mr. RicHarp UHLMANN 


First Vice President, Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Iil. 


5:00 P. M.—Barbecue and Liquid Refreshments. 
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Baking Industry MY | enne ] 


Established 1877 (Continued from page 73.) 

Only 3%c of the food dollar goes 
to the baking industry. Each %c ualit Uniformi 
share of the food dollar now going to Q ys ty, 
the baking industry is equivalent Laboratory Control 
to $300,000,000. Thus, if we increase ; 
our share from 3%c to 4c, we gain 
$300,000,000; from 4c to 4%c, we HOSTESS 
gain $600,000,000. Our future job is 
to get more of this food dollar. Our SUPERCAKE 
future job, and the biggest part of 
our planning, must be concerned with Special 
increasing the per capita consump- 
tion of baked foods. Cake Flours 

I am told that bread, our princi- 
pal product, turns over 300 times a The 


. year. Think of it—what a product! “ee 
The average grocery item turns over Mennel Milling Co. 


about 25 times a year. In our plan- 
ning for the future, we must know a TOLEDO, OHIO «= U.S.A. 


lot more about our product. En- 
richment has taught us many things 
concerning nutrition and we must 

learn many more things about nutri- M I 
tion, for our competitors in other CS Ih Ih CS 
fields spend millions to tell the public Sees oe ee 
of the goodness and nutritional values 


of their products. We must know a a 
where and how our product sells. The Moundridge Milling Co. 


s ae e 
There is no substitute for experi- “Wwe must not guess We must not | FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
think we know. We must not prej- CRACKER FLOUR O 
. elite udice real facts with fancy dreaming, SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
ence in milling flour and that ex-=- hopes or opinions based on gossip— General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
which, incidentally, is very, very com- 
mon in our industry. We must know 


erience is doubly important now pcg st eg ie ag gs 
p y p petit d, as th d DIXIE LILY 


before, realize that it is not our 
































rn illi » . brother baker. A flour without an equal anywhere 
that customary milling practices have We must think in terms of doing | nme pummisinandSelfiaiag 
what our competitors are doing in BUHLER, KANSAS ; 


Southern Sales Office 


been restricted by government reg- the way of industry research, adver- |" gg3-35 machnge Bldg, Memphis, Tenn 


























ti 7 0 t is in terms of these housewives as our 
ula 1ons r r near! r hi mass market and do a job to sell 
‘ ed y yea Ss; 5 them on the baking industry and its HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
s ; Ps aims. We must provide a greater Qualit Mill 
; , ers for 
m erial Crest has stood for superi- industry consciousness and greater y 
P Pp community consciousness, and realize . Over Half a Century 
- a bs d ki fl T d more keenly the great responsibility Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
ority in rea ma ing our. oO ay, we have as members of the second PIC 
largest of the food industries. nee —_— 
H 2 * We have a big and important job P -RVIC 
that name is still a mark of merit, your —io'ts in weiping’ so teed the amon ERATE s Seam 
can people. We can no longer iso- Seid Coameck baltarahiny tot the 
late ourselves. We can no longer Flour, Feed and Grain Industries 
guarantee of flour that produces the think in terms of our own individual ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
L L success, for as the industry goes, Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 
' | b, ki | sO we go. 
est p ossivie 3 ing resu ts. ; Remember, your competitors in 
other lines are working together very New Mill Completed 1936 


closely. In the baking industry we 6“ SLOG AN” 


ae spend very little for research or for 5 
telling the story of our industry to A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
the people. It is stated that other CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
industries are spending close to $100,- El Reno, Okla. 
rT] “ui 000,000. 
V i L V ct T We must believe in what we know. 
ss We must doubt what we think we 
with the same background know. We must believe that this 
job of getting closer to the American 
A lso offers you housewife is important. ‘Thousands 
of housewives have come on the 


screen in Standard Brands, Inc., re- 


THE BEST MILLIN G SKILL cent sweet goods film to tell you 


what they think of you and your 


















































; business. Right or wrong, they think : 5 
fo it, and it is up to you to change it | Wisconsin Rye Flour “ROL 
by telling them the truth. Wo Spesialin’ in Dink Vactets 
Many people believe it will be a Bae honk 
T H E hard job for the baking industry to Frank Jagcer Minune Co. 
hold its war gains. I don’t think so. DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. itsts'c 2'szscop0b00 Snausery 
e dustry is a $2,500,000,000 industry. 
I think it is a $5,000,000,000 industry. 
T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager We have a — future—the wreak: Fort M or g an Mill S , 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS est opportunity of our lifetime. Will ¢ Rd 
we be prepared, and will we fully Family and Bakery Flour — 
cash in on this greatest o tunity? Milled only from the very choicest —— 
We won't full i. h i te ‘ce Colorado highland wheats Ki 
7 CAS Gn A UnleEs FORT MORGAN -:- OOLORADO i 
(Continued on page 94.) 
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FLOUR SINCE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


Our GUARANTEE S#il/ Stands 


We have always advertised our fine flours 
with the statement that we back them to the 
limit for the particular use to which they 
are adapted. 

This guarantee extends to La Grange Mills 
80% flour. It is made from closely selected 
spring wheat, and as carefully milled as men 
and machines can make it. This results in 
satisfaction for the bakeshop and housewife. 
In these days of uncertainty about flour, your 
best bet is to stick to the mill that has al- 
ways made quality its first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS « Minwesork 


PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 





King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


4 Page new crop flours will be in their 
accustomed place as quality leaders, even 
under the government standard extraction 
regulations. For Page flours are milled 
with the best of milling skill and an ideal 
mill location that permits wheat purchases 
from four big producing states—Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Nebraska. u 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 

















mio FLOUR 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“CREM! 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 





AtsoO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


* CROOKSTON, MINN. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE ad 


CRACKER FLOUR 


® FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 
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ELLEN EAS TILER 


— mae 





Lumsden Building 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Oxtario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 
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Canadian Parliament Hears Arguments 
for Increase in Wheat Price Ceiling 


Toronto, Ont. — There has lately 
been a lot of debate in the Canadian 
parliament on the subject of wheat 
production and prices for this year. 
Most of the members from western 
farming constituencies want an in- 
crease in prices. They are now get- 
ting $1.25 per bu, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Vancouver, for No. 1 north- 
ern wheat. This is fixed and will 
continue until the end of the crop 
year, July 31. 

Over and above this amount they 
will get a participation allowance for 
anything over that figure which the 
Canadian Wheat Board may realize 
from its sales of wheat from the 
crop of 1945. Present export sales of 
wheat or flour are being made on a 


basis of $1.55 per bu, Fort William. - 


It is generally recognized that Ca- 
nadian hard spring wheat is worth on 
the market considerably more than 
this price and the Northwest Line 
Elevators Association recently urged 
the government at Ottawa to advance 
its minimum payment to $1.80 per 
bu for wheat, 92c for barley and 72c 
for oats, retroactive to Aug. 1, 1945, 
when the crop year began. The pres- 
ent ceiling price for barley is 64%c 
per bu and 51%c for oats. The argu- 
ment of this association, as presented 
in its statement to the government, 
was: 

“With mounting farm labor and 
machinery costs and general increase 
in grain production expenses, coupled 
with the need for general rehabilita- 
tion of western farm buildings and 
machinery, the prairie coarse grains 
grower is in no position to continue 
subsidizing more prosperous livestock 
feeders of other parts of Canada. 

“The ultimate result of the present 
policy will be to force farmers in 
western Canada out of the livestock 
industry and make them merely 
growers of grain for livestock raisers 
in other parts of the Dominion. We 
do not feel that we can stand idly 
by and see the prairie coarse grains 
grower being compelled to accept less 
than a reasonable price for his grains. 
The whole price structure is now out 
of balance and must be adjusted to 
render reasonable fairness to the 
prairie producer. 

“We believe that a continuation of 
the present policies will not result in 
maximum production of coarse grains 
this year, particularly in eastern Can- 
ada where farmers will be in a posi- 
tion to turn to more remunerative 
lines of production, rather than grow 
their own supplies, and then depend 
on the government to compel the 
prairie farmer to furnish other parts 
of Canada with feed requirements at 
low prices.” 

As everybody knows, the elevator 
companies of western Canada are not 

_ popular with many of the farmers 
they serve nor do they always see 
eye to eye with each other, but in 
this case the elevator owners be- 
lieve that prairie farmers have a 
grievance which should be put right 
as far as this is possible under the 


re ar 


control system made necessary by war. 

No one will ever know how high 
the price of wheat would have gone 
had there been no ceiling in Canada. 


All that can now be done is to cor- _ 


rect obvious inequalities such as the 
elevator interests believe is obvious 
in this case.—A.H.B. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO BAKERS NAME 
WILLIAM HENDERSON, JR. 


_~<— 
Annual Conference at Niagara Falls 
Well Attended—Panel on In- 
gredients Featured 


Toronto, Ont.—William Henderson, 
Jr., of Waterloo, Ont., was elected 
president of the Ontario Bakers As- 
sociation at its recent well at- 
tended annual conference at the Gen- 
eral Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls. 

Also at the directors’ meeting, oth- 
er officers were elected as follows: 
first vice president, Bernie Zurbrigg, 
Ingersoll; second vice president, Wal- 
ter McAdam, Hamilton; secretary, 
Robert H. Ackert, Hamilton, and 
treasurer, W. Harry Carpenter, 
Brantford. 

Mr. Ackert, Hamilton, as confer- 
ence manager and secretary, opened 
the meeting and Mayor George R. 
Inglis of Niagara Falls, welcomed the 
delegates. Business sessions occupied 
most of the morning but an address 
on pies was delivered by M. Boston 
Strause, Cleveland, Ohio, and Balti- 
more, Md. 

The afternoon session started with 
a panel discussion on ingredients un- 
der the direction of the Greater To- 
ronto Production Men’s Club, followed 
by a talk, “Bakery Equipment of To- 
day and Tomorrow,” by Carl W. Stein- 
hauer, sales manager of Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich. A mo- 
tion picture in natural color with 
sound on “The Inside Story of Cake 
Baking” was shown by courtesy of 
Swift Canadian Co., Toronto. At 
dinner a tribute was paid to the late 
president of the association, Clair B. 
Wright. 

An “early birds’ breakfast,” spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, started off the sec- 
ond day’s program. Addresses were 
delivered by Thomas A. Climo, as- 
sistant deputy sugar administrator, 
WPTB, Montreal; Col. C. M. Ruttan, 
administrator of bread and bakery 
products, WPTB, Toronto, and R. P. 
Sparks, executive secretary, National 
Council of the Baking Industry, Ot-’ 
tawa. S. T. Garside, assistant man- 
ager of the Central Ontario Indus- 
trial Relations Institute, Toronto, 
spoke on “The Impact of Union Or- 
ganization on _ Industrial Manage- 
ment,” with some references to re- 
cent experiences in bakery companies 
in Toronto. 

At the closing session Walter D. 
Warrick, vice president of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., Chicago, Ill, de- 
livered an address entitled “What's 
Next” and Russell W. Varney, direc- 








tor of industry relations for the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, spoke on 
public relations. A panel discussion, 
“Methods and Improvers,” followed. 
Guest speakers at the convention 
were Louis Blake Duff, journalist, 
Welland; John W. Fisher, radio com- 
mentator, Toronto, and the Rev. Capt. 
Norman Rawson, Hamilton. 
——=—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN MOVEMENT SLOWER 
Vancouver, B. C.—With the end of 
the crop year just two months away, 
the movement of grain through this 
port is now dwindling off after the 
most active export trade since be- 
fore the war. May exports are ex- 
pected to be around 5,000,000 bus 
and clearances for June are placed 
between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 bus. 
These clearances will depend almost 
entirely on the flow of grain to the 
coast from prairie elevators. Current 
storage here is now at a record low 
of 2,500,000 bus, compared with the 
port’s working capacity of 19,500,000 
bus. Export loadings up to the end 
of May were 57,000,000 bus, which 
compares with only 5,000,000 bus in 
the same period last season. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN FOOD PRODUCTS 
SHOWS 71% HIKE IN NET 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian Food 
Products, Ltd., reports net profits for 
the first 24 weeks of current fiscal 
year to be up 71.4% over the com- 
parable figure for the previous year. 
Newly acquired companies in the ex- 
pansion of the bakery end of the busi- 
ness, which is known as the Woman’s 
Bakery division, are said to be con- 
tributing factors in the improvement 
in earnings. 

Since acquisition of Barker’s Bak- 
eries, Ltd., Toronto, the route busi- 
ness and delivery equipment of Bark- 
er’s have been sold and the plant is 
now being equipped with new ma- 
chinery to supply 33 shops operated 
in Toronto. The candy factory and 
bakery of Picardy, Ltd., in Winnipeg, 
are now being modernized with more 
efficient machinery. It is understood 
expansion of Picardy, Ltd., into Brit- 
ish Columbia is also planned. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, 
Ltd., and the Manning Biscuit Co., 
Ltd., both of Toronto, were other re- 
cent acquisitions of the Woman’s 
Bakery division of Canadian Food 
Products, Ltd. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


LAKE SHIPPING AFFECTED 
BY BOAT UNION STRIKE 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Canadian 
Seamen’s Union Strike has. affected 
shipping from the lakehead to Mon- 
treal, and while non-union men have 
been employed on some boats, the 
movement of cargoes last week was 
virtually at a_ standstill. There was 
no indication of a settlement in sight 
and no suggestion that vessel owners 
and union leaders were going to 
negotiate an agreement. The strike 
was called by the seamen’s union to 
enforce its demands for an eight-hour 
day. 














Canadian Bread 
Shortage Rumors 
Held Unfounded 


By A. H. Bailey 


Toronto, Ont. — Rumors that a 
shortage of bread is impending in 
Canada are going the rounds, most- 
ly in daily newspapers. No doubt 
there are some irresponsible panic 
mongers who can persuade them- 
selves that such is the case, but those 
who know anything about the actual 
situation in Canada pronounce these 
stories silly. 

It is now several months since the 
control authorities cut down sales of 
flour for domestic use by 10%. So 
far there has been no sign of hard- 
ship or shortage anywhere in Can- 
ada as a result of that decree. Mills 
and bakeries carry on as usual and 
there have been no public complaints 
of shortages. 

The fact is that many Canadians 
are careless in their use of bread and 
that waste was and still is common. 
Everybody knows that. It is natural 
with an article of such common use 
which is at the same time almost too 
cheap. A dearer loaf might be used 
more economically than is at present 
the case. The chief reason for cheap- 
ness in bread is the fact that among 
its largest users are the people of 
limited means who would find it a 
hardship to pay more than the 10c 
or its equivalent, which is now the 
standard in Canada. The reduction 
of 10% in flour consumption was a 
quicker and better way of getting 
extra flour for export to famine 
areas abroad. 

Regardless of anything on the sub- 
ject of shortages in bread which may 
be published by the press anywhere 
in Canada, it remains entirely true 
that the allowance of flour for bread 
is ample for every reasonable re- 
quirement of the consuming public 
and will remain so. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JACOB H. METZGER DEAD 


Toronto, Ont.—Jacob H. Metzger, 
68, Ontario miller practically all his 
life, died suddenly at Walkerton, 
Ont., on May 27. For the past 10 
years he was employed by the Royal 
Milling Co., Chesley, Ont. He also 
was miller for William Knechte!l & 
Sons, Hanover, Ont., aside from other 
milling positions. At one time he 
owned a 50-bbl mill at Neustadt, 
Ont., but sold it to William Knechtel 
& Sons. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT EXPORTS HEAVY 


Winnipeg, Man.—Export clearances 
of Canadian wheat only to overseas 
destinations from Aug. 1,. 1945, to 
May 23, 1946, have totaled roughly 
240,000,000 bus, as compared with 4 
little less than 154,000,000 for the 
same period a year ago. Totals in- 
clude 3,476,000 and 2,707,000 bus of 
durum grades, respectively. 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 





@ Probably you’d 
look terrible. But 
one thing is sure 
—you’d stay dry! 
For asphalt keeps 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use, ; 
asphalt to help, 
keep Diamond, @ 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. 

Salt usually, | 
cakes in excessiv 
humidity, becaus' 
moisture con 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 

Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 








Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
veocrss SALT 


PROCESS 











MACHINERY AND OVENS 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
& FOUNDRY COMPANY 








BAKERS-ALLIED CLUB 
FORMALLY ORGANIZED 


sas 
Bryce Smith Nominated for Presi- 
dency of Kansas City Bakery 
Industry Service Group 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Midwest 
Bakers-Allied Club was formally or- 
ganized at a meeting at the Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City, May 27, 
when a temporary board of directors 
was chosen to file organization pa- 
pers, draft a charter and make other 
arrangements for establishing the 
club. 

Similar to baking industry clubs in 
other large cities, the objective of 
the organization is to promote closer 
co-operation and contact among bak- 
ers and allied groups, particularly in 
southwestern states. About 70 mem- 
bers have joined the organization so 
far, and approximately 125 attended 
the initial meeting. 

Plans are being made to establish 
permanent headquarters in a Kansas 
City hotel to serve as a site for in- 
formational, recreational and reserva- 
tion service for bakers and allied rep- 
resentatives who come to Kansas 
City. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors the following men were nom- 
inated for officer positions in the 
club: Bryce Smith, vice president of 
the General Baking Co., president; 
George R. Young, Sperry-Young- 
Kevan, Inc., first vice president; Tony 
Hillner, Paniplus Co., secretary-treas- 
urer; Carl Rapp, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., second vice president, and 
Lloyd Fisher, Waxide Paper Co., 


chairman of the membership com- 


mittee. 

T. A. O’Sullivan, president of the 
Kansas -City Board of Trade, ad- 
dressed the meeting, outlining the im- 
portance of Kansas City and the 
Southwest in providing the basic in- 
gredient of the baking industry. 

Mr. Young was as chairman of the 
meeting and Mr. Hillner secretary. 

Directors chosen to guide the club 
through its formative stage include 
the following bakers: Nolan Junge, 
Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo; Har- 
vey Rodgers, Ark Bakers, Wichita, 
Kansas; Tracy Weltmer, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Kansas City; Bryce 
Smith, General Baking Co., Kansas 
City; Ben Trout, Trout’s Bakery, 
Boonville, Mo; Howard Shellhaas, 
Shellhaas Bakery, Junction City, 
Kansas; Cliff Gillan, Gillan Bros. 
Bakery, -Concordia, Kansas; Carl 
Rapp, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City; Karl Finkemeier, Finke- 
meier Bakery, Kansas City; Charles 
Heath, Heath’s Holsum Bakery, Sa- 
lina, Kansas; Ralph Mitchell, Mitch- 
ell’s Bakery, Independence, Kansas; 
Jule Gadeki, O. & G. Bakery, Pratt, 
Kansas. 

Among allied tradesmen on the 
directorate are C. J. Patterson, C. J. 
Patterson Corp; T. A. O’Sullivan, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc; George 
R. Young, Sperry-Young-Kevan, Inc; 
A. M. Hillner and William Stoneman, 
Paniplus Co; Gordon Wood, Midland 
Flour Milling Co; Lloyd Fisher, Wax- 
ide Paper Co; T. F. Naughtin, Jr., 
T. F. Naughtin Co., Omaha; Edward 
Tegler, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; Harry 
Kolbohn, Standard Brands, Inc; Ed- 
ward W. Jones, Meinrath Brokerage 
Co; William Schneider, William 
Schneider Co; William Kuckenbacher, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; Ellis 
English, Larabee Flour Mills Co; 
Theodore Lauder, Ecko Products Co., 
and Louis Sosland, The -Southwest- 
ern Miller. 
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CAKE FLOURS 


“‘Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenklel Hour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich 
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Famous (Ie Pete 


Manufacturers of Top Quality 
Almond Paste, Macaroon Paste, 
Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters. 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO. 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21 
» Write For Price List olay . 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


to SWEET GOODS 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











Executive Offices: 


NATIONAL Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 


GRAIN YEAST 


Sold by Jobbers or supplied di 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


Home O ffices: 
800'Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago ‘Sales Office: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Ill. 
Pres New York Sales Office: 
— 45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.¥. 


CORPORATION 


MADISON, N. J. 











For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 


there is nothing finer made than— 
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Clark Hempstead 


RETIREMENT: — Announced in the 
hews pages of this issue is the re- 
tirement from active management of 
Clark Hempstead, general counsel 
and former president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. Native of Galena, Ill., Mr. 
Hempstead moved to Minneapolis 
with his family while still a child, at- 
tended Minneapolis schools and grad- 
uated from the University of Minne- 
sota in 1896. A teacher at Shattuck 
Military Academy, Faribault, Minn., 
from 1896 to 1901, he then attended 
Harvard law school, receiving a de- 
gree in 1904 and being admitted to 
the Minnesota bar in 1905. Mr. 
Hempstead entered a Minneapolis law 
office and became a partner in the 
firm in 1906. While associated with 
that firm, which was legal adviser to 
the former Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
he gained a thorough knowledge of 
Pillsbury operations and legal prob- 
lems. In 1921 he withdrew from the 
law partnership to accept the position 
-of secretary and general counsel of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





M. A. Lehman 


Pillsbury. In 1923 he was elected a 
vice president of the company and 
in 1936 became president, following 
the death of Harrison H. Whiting, re- 
maining in that position until suc- 
ceeded by Philip W. Pillsbury in 1940. 
Since 1940 he has been co-chairman 
of the board of directors as well as 
general counsel. 


LONG ACTIVE, NOW “INACTIVE” 
—M. A. Lehman, whose retirement 
as vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
just been announced, was reared in 
Blue Earth, Minn., attending grade 
and high schools there and graduating 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1898. A year of teaching followed 
and he then obtained a position with 
the St. Paul & Duluth Railway Co., 
which was later absorbed by the 
Northern Pacific. Later associated 
with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. in Min- 
neapolis, he joined the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. as a shipping clerk in 1900. 





Allan Q. Moore 


Afterward transferred to the com- 
pany’s purchasing division, he was 
named purchasing agent in 1908 and 
became general superintendent in 
1915. In 1923 he was elected to the 
company’s board of directors and on 
Oct. 1, 1929, was appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of all company manu- 
facturing operations. He will con- 
tinue as a Pillsbury director and con- 
sultant. 


“VICE PRESIDENT, GRAIN”—This 
is the new title of Allan Q. Moore, 
formerly head of Pillsbury’s grain 
merchandising department. Mr. 
Moore, wartime head of the flour sec- 
tion of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., has been 
associated with the milling industry-~ 
since 1928 when he joined the Pills- 
bury organization. He was in charge 
of Pillsbury’s grain department in 
Springfield, [ll., from 1929 until 1940 
and was then for three years man- 
ager of the company’s Chicago grain 
office. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, left for Buffalo at the close 
of the week to attend the centennial 
celebration of the George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., whose account he handles 
in the metropolitan area. 

2 


Ralph C. Sowden, president and 
general manager of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
during a recent tour of the East, 
called at the New York office of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


Arthur Baker, general manager of 
the Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., 
was among recent visitors to the New 
York market. He made his head- 
quarters with David Coleman, Inc. 

* 


Ned Kaulback of Kaulback & Pol- 
lack, Youngstown, Ohio, brokers, has 
returned from an outing at Hot 
Springs, Ark., having left, he re- 
ports, on account of the flour short- 
age situation. 

* 


Fred E. Goodrich, who recently re- 
signed as general sales manager of 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., 
visited Kansas City May 31. Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodrich will make a leisurely 


trip through New Mexico and Ari- 
zona while on their way to California. 


® 
Fred T. Whaley, Chicago manager 
for Capital Flour Mills, Inc., left 


June 1 on a week’s trip to New Eng- 
land. 
& 

A. O. Norwood, vice president of 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, 
Okla., visited friends in Kansas City 
May 31. 

® 


Shreve M. Archer, president, Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Mineapolis, 
has been re-elected a director of the 
Great Northern Railway Co. 


E. P. Mitchell, president and gen- 
eral manager, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, has returned 
from a short stay at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa., in time to attend 
the graduation exercises of his daugh- 
ter’s class at St. Mary’s School, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

* 


After 41-years of service W. A. 
Stockman has retired as secretary 
and credit manager of the Perfection 
Biscuit Co. at Fort Wayne, Ind. He 
started with the company in 1905 as 


SSS EE SS —$—<$—<$———— ne 


a clerk in the general office and by 
1910 was made sales manager. Rob- 
ert J. Bogenschuetz, office manager 
and assistant manager for a number 
of years, has been named to succeed 
him. 
cd 

R. H. Montgomery, vice president, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., and 
vice president and manager of the 
Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, 
Kansas, has been elected first vice 
president of the Advertising and Sales 
Executives Club of Kansas City. 


Robert H. Briggs of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., New York, N. Y., visited Nash- 
ville recently. 


W. W. Morehead of the Cumber- 
land Flour & Feed Brokerage Co., 
Nashville, has returned from a trip 
to Hot Springs, Ark. 


W. H. Flowers, Flowers Baking Co., 
Thomasville, Ga., who has been in 
an Atlanta hospital where an opera- 
tion was performed on his knee, re- 
turned recently to his home. While 
in Atlanta Mr. Flowers told of a 
$35,000 plant addition to his bakery. 

a 


Continued co-operation with the 
project of the Southwestern Indiana 
Wheat Improvement Association was 
pledged by H. W. Putnam and H. B. 
Fulford of Igleheart Bros., Inc., at 
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ASSAULT ENGINEER 
il eet Ne 


Jacob A. Mahin, employed at Up- 
land, Neb., by the MHart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant Grain Co., was recently 
awarded a citation, accompanying a 
Silver Star, by the War Department 
for gallantry in action as an assault 
engineer, on June 7, 1944. 

“With complete disregard for per- 
sonal safety, Sgt. Mahin was instru- 
mental in saving the lives of seven 
enlisted men and one officer when 
their LCM struck a mine while ap- 
proaching Omaha beach,” the cita- 
tion read. 

Mr. Mahin was discharged Dec. 17, 
1945, after serving two years in the 
European theater. 





a recent banquet in Evansville at 
which H. R. Lathrope, wheat special- 
ist for Purdue University, was guest 
of honor. 

& 

D. H. Tompkins, son-in-law of Earl 
E. Dusenbery, flour broker, has re- 
turned to Des Moines after three and 
one half years in the armed forces, 
and will resume his association with 
his father-in-law. 


Charles E. Clotere, sales manager 
for Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
has been named president of the 
Sales Managers Club in San Fran- 
cisco, succeeding E. G. Miller. Among 
directors are Robert B. Nusser, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., and O. J. Wohlge- 
muth, Oroweat Baking Co. 


* 

K. B. Arrington, who for over 11 
years was advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager as well as director of 
marketing research for Omar, Inc., at 
Omaha, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Caples Co., advertising 
firm. 

& 


Lawrence Ortman of Ortman Bak- 
eries, Omaha, Neb., treasurer of the 
Nebraska Bakers Association, was 
honored recently by his election to 
the board of directors of Delta Tau 
Delta House Corp. 


DEATHS 


John Allen, 47, manager of the 
Continental Baking™ Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., died recently of heart disease at 
his home. Mr. Allen began work for 
the firm 22 years ago as a route 
salesman and was named manager 
five years ago. 











John B. Siewers, 76, former assist- 
ant secretary of the Wabasha Roller 
Mill Co., and for almost 50 years 
identified with the grain trade in 
Minneapolis, died June 1. Surviving 
him are his widow and two daugh- 
ters. 


John W. Munson, associated with 
the National Biscuit Co., New York, 
N. Y., for 35 years, died May 28 at 
his home in Mount Kisco, after six 
weeks’ illness. He had been retired 
from active business for several 
years. 


Fred T. Carrier, Carrier’s Bakery, 
Elizabethton, Tenn., died suddenly of 
a heart attack May 30 while at his 
office. Mr. Carrier was in his early 
fifties and had been in business 4p- 
proximately 25 years. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS PLAN FOR 
FUTURE AT GOLDEN JUBILEE 


New Machinery and Methods for Cereal Products Manu- 
facture, Vocational Training for Millers, More 
Research Prominent Convention Topics 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


Chicago, Ill—The Association of 
Operative Millers, celebrating its 
Golden Jubilee in the city of its 
birth, demonstrated a willingness to 
let historians chronicle ‘the achieve- 
ments during the first 50 years of 
the organization’s existence. The 
convention program is geared to the 
future with a view to what should 
and can be done to improve on pres- 
ent methods of flour manufacture, 
develop new methods and machinery 
for cereal processing, and institute a 
vocational training program for 
young millers. 

The need for research in milling 
technology and the advisability of 
establishing some sort of a vocational 
training program were emphasized 
in a number of addresses during the 
first day’s meetings, June 4. George 
S. O. Smith, retiring president of the 
organization, in his presidential ad- 
dress, had this to say: 

“Too much emphasis has been put 
on routine mill analysis and not 
enough on research or ‘find out why’ 
on the raw material. We _ should 
know the behavior of all varieties of 
wheat by a short, simple method 
before we are in production. 

Never, in the history of milling, has 
this ‘know why’ been as necessary. 

“No doubt you will see some radi- 
cal improvements along this line in 
the near future. They will just have 
to come if you are expected to make 
a uniform product. I would place 
this as the No. 1 problem. Just 
check back and see how little actual 
research has been done on the differ- 
ent wheat varieties.” 

The department of milling industry 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
was mentioned by Mr. Smith as the 
only facility for “basic or boot train- 
ing” for the young miller. 

“The department has a_ well 
equipped, long system mill, extensive 
laboratories and outstanding chemis- 
try building and personnel and other 
requirements necessary for this basic 
training,” he said. 


Suggests Vocational Training 


Milton P. Fuller, vice president and 
general manager, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., emphasized the need 
of a number of research centers and 
vocational training schools for the 
milling industry. A summary of his 
address appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller. 

Personnel training in milling tech- 
niques has been placed high on the 
list of problems to be given serious 
study by the technical service de- 
partment of the Millers National 
Federation, Roy K. Durham, direc- 
tor, said in outlining the scope of 
the department’s proposed activities. 
First attention, he said, will be given 
to the insect infestation problem in 
flour mills. 

“Encouragement and counsel, if 
necessary, will be given to the de- 
partment of milling industry at Kan- 
Sas State College regarding person- 
nel training,” Mr. Durham said. 





WHEAT LOAN PLAN CALLED 
INSIGNIFICANT 


Chicago, Ill. — The government’s 
plan to loan wheat to mills to relieve 
hardship cases is just a drop in the 
bucket, according to George S. O. 
Smith, president of the Association 
of Operative Millers, meeting in an- 
nual convention here. “The plan will 
have little effect in increasing flour 
and bread,” he predicted. He also 
asked that grains now going to brew- 
eries by one way or another be di- 
verted into bread use. 

Roy K. Durham of the Millers Na- 

tional Federation, predicted that 
farmers will withhold more than half 
of the 1,000,000,000-bu 1946 wheat 
crop for increased prices. 
Pn i Nee Se ea a 
“Critics point out that there are too 
few graduate millers from that school 
and that the graduates are too much 
disposed toward the executive rather 
than the operative branches of the 
milling industry. The result is very 
few candidates for future milling 
superintendent positions,” he added. 
Mr. Durham also mentioned the cor- 
respondence course in milling, of- 
fered jointly by the Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute and The North- 
western Miller and said that flour 
mill employees should be urged to 
enroll in the course. 

Some thought is being given to the 
wisdom of sponsoring a short course 
of perhaps two weeks’ duration, 
where lectures would be delivered by 
engineering, chemistry, agronomy 
and milling faculty members as well 
as by a few mill superintendents, Mr. 
Durham said. 


Millers Royally Welcomed 


The operative millers were wel- 
comed in royal style by three speak- 
ers: Edward J. Kelly, mayor of Chi- 
cago; Harry C. Schaack, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
J. C. Beaven, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. 

Mayor Kelly’s welcome was the 
standard “welcome to our city and 
have a good time’”’ address usually de- 
livered by a mayor to delegates to a 
convention in his city. 

Mr. Schaack told the millers some- 
thing of the history of the Board of 
Trade and concluded his address with 
a plea to the association to “assist 
to the fullest extent of its ability 
any movement designed to restore 
our country to a free economy.” 

“Never in the history of our coun- 
try has there been a greater need for 
direct and concerted action to pre- 
serve the heritage which, with our 
constitution, became the right of 
every person in these United States, 
the freedom of expression in the mar- 
ket places,” Mr. Schaack concluded. 

Mr. Beaven, in delivering a wel- 
come from mill management, warned 
the millers of the competition that 
other foods will offer to cereal prod- 
ucts in the human diet. 

“If there are new techniques to be 
learned from producing long extrac- 


tion flour which may be valuable to 
us,” he said, “then every effort should 
be made to learn these techniques 
during the present situation. 

“In the years ahead, when unlim- 
ited supplies of food are again avail- 
able, it is certain that cereal prod- 
ucts will have greater competition 
which will threaten their place in the 
diet. At that time, any improvement 
in the quality of flour may stand us 
in good stead in helping us to ex- 
pand the demand for products from 
our industry. Your responsibility, 
therefore, is one which can be pro- 
jected into the future with the knowl- 
edge that your co-operation, re- 
sourcefulness, and best thinking will 
be needed.” : 

The place of the mill superinten- 
dent in the executive organization of 
a modern milling company was out- 
lined by L. E. Collier, General Mills, 
Ine., Chicago. Mr. Collier, in his 
address, gave the millers a 10-point 
“Superintendent’s Code of Ethics” 
which included: delegation of re- 
sponsibility and authority, making of 
practical decisions, seeking of sug- 
gestions from others, treatment of 
each person as an individual, and 
avoidance of “playing favorites.” 

Other addresses on the opening 
day’s program included a report by 
Warren F. Keller, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., “Modern 
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Designs in Milling Machinery.” This 
report will appear in the July issue 
of the Milling Production Section 
of this journal. 

“Milling in the Middle East” was 
the title of an address by J. H. Shol- 
lenberger, Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Peoria, Ill. The 
text of Mr. Shollenberger’s address 
will appear in the June issue of the 
Milling Production Section of The 
Northwestern Miller, to be published 
next week. 

The allied trades association will 
hold its annual party June 5 and the 
annual banquet of the operative mill- 
ers’ organization will take place on 
the evening of June 6. The conven- 
tion will close with a business ses- 
sion June 7. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA REMOVES CONTROLS 
ON CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Washington, D. C.—Calcium car- 
bonate for feeding purposes has been 
removed from price control at all 
levels of distribution, effective May 
29, according to an announcement of 
the Office of Price Administration. 
This ingredient was listed among ex- 
emptions for certain items, the prices 
of which were considered to have a 
negligible effect on the standard of 
living. 











Industry’s Need al Educational 
Program Cited by Mill Manager 


Chicago, Ill—A_ broadened pro- 
gram of education for operative mill- 
ers, to include vocational courses and 
collegiate training in flour milling 
technology and engineering, was sug- 
gested for the milling industry by 
Milton P. Fuller, vice president and 
general manager, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., in an address prepared 
for delivery June 4 before the an- 
nual convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers. 

“Mill managers and superintend- 
ents who have been harassed by the 
scarcity of competent second millers 
during the past decade will appre- 
ciate the problem of finding and 
training young men to take the places 
of the older men who have reached 
retirement age,” Mr. Fuller declared. 
“There is too seldom anyone teach- 
ing young men in the milling busi- 
ness anything with the definite pur- 
pose of making good millers of them,” 
he added. 

Mr. Fuller recounted some of his 
experiences in locating trained opera- 
tive millers. The continuing scar- 
city of skilled operative millers, he 
said, “is a condition that is not right 
and something ought. to be done 
about it.” 

The Millers National Federation, 
the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers and the technical schools of this 
country must be looked to for the 
answer to the question posed by the 
scarcity of trained millers, Mr. Full- 
er asserted. 

“The multiple sifter and new wheat 
cleaning machinery have been the 
only major improvements in the me- 
chanical milling process since the de- 
velopment ofthe steel roller mill and 
air suction purifiers,” Mr. Fuller said. 
“There have been many improve- 
ments of the old basic process; a lot 
of improvements on the same ma- 
chines we have been using for a 
long time, but fundamentally the 


millers have not advanced as much 
as we might have,” he added. 

The lack of some sort of an edu- 
cational and vocational training pro- 
gram for milling employees was sug- 
gested by Mr. Fuller as one reason 
for the lack of technological advance 
in the industry. “We talk about re- 
search, but as a matter of fact, we 
leave most of it for the chemists and 
agronomists to carry on,” he said. 

The Millers National Federation, 
Mr. Fuller pointed out, has made an 
excellent start toward the solution 
of the problem of training millers 
and of conducting research in milling 
technology with the establishment of 
its technical service department. He 
continued by listing a number of 
projects “which are under discussion 
by the technical committee or may 
be proposed for consideration”: 

1. Regular collegiate courses in 
milling with practical experience in 
mills during the students’ college 
years, with their mill work as a defi- 
nite part of the course. p 

2. Establishment of vocational 
training courses for men gainfully 
employed in flour mills. The schools 
should be located in different mill- 
ing centers. 

3. Establishment of technical li- 
braries for millers. 

4, Establishment of fellowships for 
studies in operative milling prob- 
lems. 

5. Subsidizing of professorships in 
technical colleges in the great milling 
states. 

6. Establishment of essay contests 
for young millers. 

7. An increased interest in the 
Association of Operative Millers on 
the part of milling company execu- 
tives and mill managers. 

The complete text of Mr. Fuller’s 
address will appear in the Milling 
Production Section of this journal 
next week. 
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Nationalized Grain Trade 





(Continued from page 12.) 


W. Snyder, director of war mobiliza- 
tion and reconversion, stated sig- 
nificantly in pleading for a full year’s 
extension of the Second War Pow- 
ers Act: “The priority, allocation 
and rationing controls which the 
Congress authorizes under the act 
are tools of the American people 
and tools of industry . . . indispensa- 
ble when quick, broad action is re- 
quired to deal with severe national 
problems. . . . I refer to the rail- 
road, coal and steel strikes, which 
have set back our reconversion sched- 
ule, and to the tragic food situation 
throughout the world... . 

“The war food orders which have 
been issued by the Department of 
Agriculture to make sure that the 
United States meets its commitments 
—and its moral obligations—to the 
hungry people of other lands also 
have been issued under authority 
granted by the Second War Powers 
Act. Without it, special legisla- 
tion would have been needed to pro- 
vide for a greater extraction rate 
of flour from wheat. Without it a 
special act of Congress would have 
been required to limit the wheat 
available to millers. 

“Without the Second War Powers 
Act, in fact, our role in meeting 
the world food crisis would have 
been one of words instead of one 
of action. As it is, the administra- 
tion has been able in recent weeks 
to obtain a larger quantity of grain 
for export abroad and in the com- 
ing weeks we shall send more. 

“But the end of the food crisis 
is not in sight. The United States 
has not yet scheduled its food ex- 


ports for the new crop year which | 


begins in July, and it is not yet 
known to what extent the exercise 
of special powers may be needed to 
- obtain supplies to send abroad. The 
famine next winter may be more 
serious than that which now threat- 
ens. It is certainly more important 
that we have tools with which to 
deal with it in the coming year, 
which may prove to be the most 
critical of modern times. 

“We will use controls sparingly, 
and do not intend to reinstitute con- 
trols, or create new controls except 
for compelling reasons.” 


Next—Requisition? 


In those statements grain and 
milling industry officials may find 
food for thought over the wisdom 
of removing OPA as the main fac- 
tor in the administration of price 
control policies. The question rises, 
will an elimination of price control 
over many food products most sure- 
ly lead to the institution of requisi- 
tion or commandeering orders by 
USDA to obtain relief feeding sup- 
plies for government programs which 
according to Mr. Snyder have not 
as yet been determined? On this 
point Mr. Snyder and Mr. Anderson 
seem at odds. 


The Squeeze on OPA 


The present temper of Congress 
seems determined to limit the ad- 
ministrative authority of OPA in 
most every respect. At OPA high 
policy officials admit that the agen- 
cy was slow in adjusting prices to 
meet changing conditions, but as all 
policy was measured in its effect 
on the former stabilization program 
OPA could not act to correct price 
dislocations until the administration 
laid down a new stabilization line. 
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Only in the last few weeks has 
Chester Bowles, director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization, per- 
mitted basic grain price increases 
which were long overdue and which 
had been repeatedly requested by 
industry officials as necessary if we 
were to fulfill our foreign relief 
feeding commitments and_ provide 
adequate supplies for the domestic 
consumer of cereal products. 

The opposition of OES and the 
hesitancy on the part of Secretary 
Anderson over a corn price increase 
earlier this year are seen as the 
greatest obstacles to the completion 
of our relief food commitments on 
schedule. It is complained that by 
the time the general ceiling increase 
on the major grain crops was au- 
thorized most of the damage had 
been done. 

Apart from those basic issues there 
are a number of cross currents which 
seem to bear study. For example, 
if meat, poultry and dairy products 
are to be exempted from price con- 
trol after June 30, 1946, it will prob- 
ably be most difficult if not impos- 
sible for the government to obtain 
adequate supplies of food and feed 
grains to ship to famine areas. Ab- 
sence of price control over grain 
end products, while grains were re- 
tained under price control, would 
lead to unlimited use of grain for 
animal feeds, presuming, of course, 
that wholesale and retail prices of 
meat and dairy products rose con- 
siderably once price controls over 
them was lifted. 

One of the reasons attributed for 
the drastic exemptions from price 
control as now contemplated by Con- 
gress is the inability of the legisla- 
tors to write into the bill a satis- 
factory formula for the gradual de- 
control of agricultural prices. Lack- 
ing a decontrol formula the next 
best step appears to be that of re- 
moval of control which is the tech- 
nique now being applied in both 
Houses. If meat, dairy and poultry 
is removed from price control by 
the Senate committee it is expect- 
ed that decontrol over the grains 
will be proposed in the Senate when 
the bill reaches the floor. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED CLUTTON IS DEAD 


Heart Attack Is Fatal to Secretary 
of Chicago Board of 
Trade 


Chicago, Ill—Fred C. Clutton, sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade 
since 1928, died the afternoon of 
June 3 in his home as a result of a 
heart attack. He was 61 years of 
age. 

Mr. Clutton had attended a meet- 
ing of Chicago Board of Trade direc- 
tors on May 31, which had lasted late 
into the night. He was seized with 
a heart attack on the following day, 
but survived until June 3. 

As secretary of Butler Bros., large 
Chicago merchandising firm, for nine 
years prior to his appointment to 
the grain exchange office, Mr. Clut- 








ton was widely known in business 


circles before he became associated 
with the grain industry. As secre- 
tary of the Chicago Board of Trade 
during the constantly hectic years 
since he took that office, he had a 
leading part in grain trade affairs 
and in the relations of the trade with 
government agencies. 

He was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, University Club of Chicago, 
Northwestern University Club, Brier- 
gate Golf Club and Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon. He was a former presi- 
dent of the Northwestern University 


June 4, 1946 





WHEAT KING.—Luther F. Givens, Sterling, Colo., farmer, is shown re- 
ceiving the emblematic wheat king trophy from Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for producing the highest quality wheat 


in the United States during the 1945 crop year. 


The trophy was present- 


ed, along with a cash award, at a dinner in Mr. Givens’ honor May 27. 





Club and had been a director of the 
Northwestern University Alumni As- 
sociation of Chicago. 

Surviving Mr. Clutton are his wife 
and a son. 
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sorted to large scale lay-offs of em- 
ployees, although in most cases over- 
time has been discontinued or sharp- 
ly reduced. 

Demand—though perhaps here the 
word should be “desire’—for bread 
throughout the country generally ex- 
ceeded the supply available for con- 
sumers, as has been evidenced by 
newspaper photographs of bread 
queues from many sectors. Of the 
East, particularly in large cities 
where the laboring class predomi- 
nates, the following report of a 
Pittsburgh retail baker can be tak- 
en as typical. It indicates that peo- 
ple want to buy more bread but are 
disciplining themselves in view of the 
wheat conservation campaign: 

“So far my production, with the 
25% cut, is enough for demand in my 
territory, as my customers have defi- 
nitely fallen for the newspaper call 
for saving of bread. Regular cus- 
tomers who used to get two or three 
loaves now buy only one, and ask 
for no more. They’ve definitely cut 
out waste and have limited their con- 
sumption.” 

It was reported that Philadelphia 
bread production had dropped 10% 
in the two weeks preceding May 25 
and that the rail strike caused a 
further reduction of 5%. . Wholesale 
deliveries had been limited to twice 
a week to the retail outlet. 

A Buffalo retail baker reported 
that consumers are well aware of the 
flour shortage and place their or- 
ders early. ‘They are very co-opera- 
tive and understand the plight of the 
baker. Some few ignorant buyers 
seem to feel that the baker should 
always have just what they want 
and hold him personally responsible 
for the lack of flour, but these on 
the whole are exceptions.” 


The Middle and Southwest 


Few unpleasant consumer reac- 
tions were noted among Chicago 
wholesalers, retailers and grocers 


who were interviewed, with the ex- 
ception of working women who cus- 
tomarily~ have done their shopping 
late in the afternoon, when bread is 
generally scarce or sold out. 

At the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association in Mil- 
waukee, it was reported by whole- 
salers representing 90% of that part 
of the state’s baking industry that 
they had 20 days’ supply of flour but 
with little prospect of obtaining more 
unless relief was immediately pro- 
vided. - 

The Omaha correspondent reported 
consumer reaction there as having 
“taken a turn for the worse.” In- 
tense anger and disappointment pre- 
dominates when there is not enough 
bakery products to go around, it. was 
pointed out. At Hutchinson, Kansas, 
instances of bread trucks being met 
at the grocery by housewives were 
noted. 

At St: Louis, the generally adopted 
system of allotting one loaf to the 
customer per day in groceries and 
retail bakeries, it was _ reported, 
“seems to satisfy the average cus- 
tomer.” Retail demand, incidentally, 
is estimated by some St. Louis bak- 
ers and grocers to be 10 to 14% great- 
er than it was last year at this time. 


The West 


Reports of thievery by housewives 
at Salt Lake City appear to substan- 
tiate the conclusion that the bread 
shortage is the most serious in the 
West. A wholesale bakery there 
placed locks on all doors to the bak- 
ery, “to foil irate customers,” ac- 
cording to the general manager. The 
manager of another large wholesale 
bakery said he “hopes to hang on un- 
til Aug. 1,” but estimates that Salt 
Lake City grocers can allow only one 
loaf of bread per family every three 
days. Retailers there reperted they 
were snowed under with waiting 
lines, an hour before bread was due 
to be taken from the ovens. 

As of May 20, Seattle bakeries 
were estimated to have 20 to 30 days’ 
supply of flour on hand, based on a 
reduced production of about 70° of 
last year’s level. “Seattle bakeries 
expect,” said a prominent wholesale 
plant manager, “by reducing their 
output, to stay in production until 
the middle of June. After that, un- 
less something unforeseen. happens, 
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we will be on vacation until the end 
of August when we can get more 
. . A two and a half month 
pread famine in Seattle appears im- 
minent.” 

The bread shortage in Portland, on 
the other hand, was reported by one 
correspondent as not having reached 
critical proportions. Housewives there 
are believed to be doing more home 
baking than normally. Another in- 
formant, however, hinted of exten- 
sive bakery shutdowns during the 
first week of June unless “something 
were done.” 

Denver production, it was reported, 
had been cut 50% and bakers of that 
city would be completely out of flour 
for two to six weeks after June 1. 

Although no wholesale bakers in 
Los Angeles had been reported closed 
by May 25, they had found it nec- 
essary to limit their deliveries to five 
single stops a week. Within three 
or four weeks, a wholesale baking in- 
dustry representative said, Los An- 
geles bakeries face a shutdown. Con- 
sumer reaction in the Los Angeles 
area was reported to be panicky. 
Despite the apparent alarmist ten- 
dency of reports from this area, bread 
supplies were reported as running 
about 75% of normal, in line with 
the estimated national average. 

In southern cities, production was 
down 25%, reflecting the national 
situation, but in Nashville and At- 
lanta, concern was expressed by some 
bakers who reported that others in 
a better flour position than they were 
reaping the benefit of their misfor- 
tune. From Atlanta also came re- 
ports of a black market on bread— 
that bread was offered in one in- 
stance at 15c loaf, 4c over ceiling. 
All Atlanta bakers have eliminated 
peak production days and have lev- 
eled off their output throughout the 
week, 

A wholesale baker of New Orleans 
said he was attempting to ration 
his production to his retail outlets on 
the basis of a historical proportion- 
ment, but that such a system was 
mostly “theory,” in view of com- 
plaints reaching him that driver- 
salesmen are “undoubtedly arranging 
things to suit themselves to a cer- 
tain extent.” 

A retailer characterized New Or- 
leans people as “big bread eaters,” 
who “aren’t going to stand for much 
more of this.” Another retail baker 
said consumer reaction to the 25% 
cut in bread production was “con- 
trary.” 

A New Orleans wholesaler dis- 
agreed that consumers of his city 
were contrary and, in fact, stated 
that consumer complaint was being 
encouraged in some quarters where 
there was little basis for ill-feeling. 





Bakery Strike 


(Continued from page 9.) 


into “continuous session”—a euphe- 
mistic labor term for strike—unless 
it gets action from the Senate Small 
Business Committee. 

Mr. McCloskey, speaking after the 
close of a union membership session, 
predicted famine within the shadow 
of the Capitol and stated that the 
situation was much worse than had 
been estimated. 

Just how serious the local flour 
shortage may be is difficult to ap- 
Praise. One leading baker stated 
that his company has flour to con- 
tinue operations on a reduced basis, 
reflecting the ordered reduction of 
flour for domestic consumption, until 
early in July if no further supplies 
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are received. This plant is consid- 
ered to be one of the most efficient- 
ly operated companies and may not 
be typical of all types of plants in 
this area. In addition to a reduc- 
tion in the general operating level 
of his plant, this baker cited discon- 
tinuance in the production of sweet 
goods one day a week, reflecting the 
reduction of bread production. 
Government officials would not 
comment officially in regard to the 
local strike threat but intimated pri- 
vately that the reduction in take- 


home pay reflected the elimination 
of overtime hours in the work week, 
a condition which the baking industry 
was expected to encounter because of 
flour supply conditions. 

Efforts to obtain additional ship- 
ments of flour from mills to local 
bakeries have been unsuccessful, as 
most mills have barely enough wheat 
to grind for previous contracts and 
so far have been unable to obtain 
supplies from’ new crop wheat to 
bring up production for either do- 
mestic or export flour. 





New Legal Action Threatened 
Against Chicago Board of Trade 


Chicago, Ill—June came busting 
out all over as far as the Chicago 
Board of Trade and its directors 
were concerned, and they found it 
practically impossible to know which 
way to jump. 

The exchange was faced with a 
$3,000,000 suit filed May 21 by Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis grain firm, for 
treble damages in connection with 
losses the company alleged it sus- 
tained from the action of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade incident to the 
liquidation of futures contracts when 
ceiling prices on grains recently were 
advanced by the government. Un- 
doubtedly, this suit was a factor in 
deciding the exchange directors on 
May 31 to reverse their position, re- 
instating trading in options starting 
June 3 at the higher ceilings, and 
also applying the higher ceilings to 
settlement of old contracts. Pre- 
viously, the Chicago exchange had 
ordered that trading in futures con- 
tracts which were outstanding on 
May 11 should be for the purpose of 
liquidation only at ceiling prices then 
in effect. 

This met the Cargill contention, 
and also put the Chicago Board of 
Trade in line with the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, which had 
carried all trades to the higher ceil- 
ings immediately when they were 
made effective by the OPA. The 
reversed stand, however, at once 
brought new threats of a court ac- 
tion when, on the morning of June 3, 
the Charles W. Buckley Co., Chicago 
commission house, held up trading 
on the Chicago board for an. hour 
and a half while it unsuccessfully 
sought an injunction against the 
change in regulations. 

A federal judge finally refused to 
issue the injunction, ruling that the 
Buckley firm could seek relief 
through a damage suit rather than 
by - tying up trading operations 
through injunction. 

The Buckley petition alleged that 
if the Chicago exchange were per- 
mitted to trade with the new regu- 
lations in effect its members would 
suffer irreparable damage and con- 
fiscation of property. 

Grain men said that the Buckley 
company had made spread trades in 
corn involving both old and new crop 
deliveries. The firm contended that 
it was forced to sustain a loss when 
the exchange directors reversed their 
ruling, because the old crop contracts 
had been settled at the lower ceil- 
ing, and its short interest in the new 
crop options would have to be liqui- 
dated under the new, higher ceilings. 

At any rate, grain traders pointed 
out that the Chicago Board of Trade 
was in the uncomfortable position of 
facing damage suits in either case. 
If the Buckley firm’s position should 


be sustained by the courts, its’ suit 
undoubtedly would be a forerunner 
of many others. 

Several millers who commented on 
the developments stated the belief 
that flour millers generally had no 
specific interest in the lawsuits or in 
the decision of the Chicago exchange 
as to the settlement of the contracts. 
All of them, however, have a deep 
and prime interest in the mainte- 
nance of futures markets and will 
give their support to any action that 
makes for the integrity of contracts. 
From this standpoint, those who 
were asked for an opinion stated the 
belief that the Chicago Board of 
Trade was “belatedly correct’ in re- 
versing its previous rulings, and that 
all the exchanges would have been 
wise to have taken the action of the 
Minneapolis Chamber .of Commerce 
at the beginning. 

Some fear was expressed that the 
mix-up in policy on the part of the 
grain exchanges might be seized as 
an excuse by Washington officials to 
stop all option trading. Indications 
from leading government men, how- 
ever, are that they have no such in- 
tention. It was said that the USDA 
definitely favored the line of action 
taken by the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, and that the OES plans 
no action whatever in regard to 
commodity option trading. 

As for the Cargill suit against the 
Chicago Board of Trade, an execu- 
tive of the grain firm said on June 3 
that the suit had not been withdrawn, 
but that in view of the resolutions 
adopted by the exchange on May 31 
it seemed probable that the com- 
pany “would recover what had ap- 
peared to be a loss,” in which case 
there would be no basis for damages. 
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Early & Daniel Co. 
Stock Purchased 
by Acme-Evans Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, exercised an option 
to purchase stock of the Early & 
Daniel Co., Cincinnati, on May 31. 

Details of the purchase plan re- 
main to be worked out. The transac- 
tion will not affect operations of the 
Early & Daniel Co., officials said. 
The company will continue to oper- 
ate as a separate organization with 
the same personnel, policies and 
brand names. 

The Early & Daniel Co. does an 
extensive feed and grain business, 
operates a formula feed plant at Cin- 
cinnati and currently has under con- 
struction another large formula feed 
mill at Indianapolis. The company 
operates branches at several points. 

The Acme-Evans Co. has long been 
prominent in the flour, feed and corn 
milling industries. The company op- 
erates a 6,000-sack flour mill at In- 
dianapolis, a 1,000-sack corn meal 
plant, and has formula feed capacity 
of 700 tons daily. 





Loans of Wheat 





(Continued from page 9.) 

be authorized to approve delivery of 
loan wheat by merchandisers, but 
it is expected that in most every 
case a check with national head- 
quarters will be necessary before 
decision can be made in individual 
cases. 

One specific instance was cited by 
CCC officials which will make it 
difficult for the field offices to make 
final decisions. A mill located in 
Indianapolis might be temporarily 
able to grind government wheat lo- 
cated in Chicago for export. How- 
ever, as it is the purpose of the gov- 
ernment to get food cargoes afloat 
as rapidly as possible, it may be 
essential to keep wheat moving as 
such to seaports even though the 
transit delay in milling at Indian- 
apolis would be normally inconse- 
quential. The program, though con- 
sidered a relaxation in some respects, 
may produce administrative difficul- 
ties which will limit the expected 
relief to mills. 





Flour Output Down in May 


Production of flour in May, by United States mills representing 71% of 


the nation’s total wheat flour production, was 10,948,228 sacks, 


a de- 


crease of 2,722,353 sacks from the previous month. These mills reported to 
The Northwestern Miller a total production of 16,302,606 sacks in the same 
month of a year ago, which is 5,354,378 sacks above the production for May 


of this year. 
three years ago 11,213,050. 


Two years ago the production for May was 13,463,582, and . 


During May, 1946, 10 durum manufacturing companies, representing 
approximately 99% of the total durum products capacity in the United States, 
made 460,863 sacks of durum products, a decrease of 531,812 sacks under 
the output of May, 1945, and 137,892 sacks under the production for April, 








1946. ; 
TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Previous — May 
May, 1946 month 1945 1944 1943 
SR a ae Se ap a a aan *2,328,072 3,301,854 3,862,573 2,919,947 2,412,510 
NOG. ates wd ut ened ee 3,721,336 5,029,358 5,723,078 4,839,858 4,210,549 
PEIN. 46 S SENN. 6.5.0 00 Velo s URES OS 1,850,647 1,861,413 2,265,591 1,964,332 1,459,929 
Central and Southeast ....... *1,672,600 2,075,592 2,668,337 2,176,894 2,046,483 
North Pacific Coast .......... *1,375,573 1,402,364 1,783,027 1,562,551 1,083,579 
SS See yee Ce pee ye 10,948,228 13,670,581 16,302,606 13,463,582 11,213,050 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 73 73 64 
Total Monthly Production of Durum Products 
a ee *460,863 598,755 992,675 704,071 750,963 


*Preliminary. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Although an increased sub- 
sidy payment for June has Nfted millers 
from a price hole, the confusion in the 
flour market is still too great to permit 
sales of flour generally. New crop Texas 
wheat has begun to reach mills in suf- 
ficient volume to allow small sales for 
June shipment there, but elsewhere the 
lack of wheat has made even this modest 
business impossible, and this situation 
seems likely to continue for at least an- 
other fortnight. 

Complexities of forward booking of flour 
have never been greater. Even if mill- 
ers had wheat they could not afford to sell 
for shipment after June 30 because there 
is no assurance that Congress might not 
knock out subsidies in the new crop year 
or establish some system of gradually low- 
ering payments while raising ceilings at 
intervals. Then, too, the subsidy could 
be cancelled any time on 10 days’ notice. 
These uncertainties, plus the fact that 
in the coming crop year wheat is unlikely 
to ever be plentiful enough to cover heavy 
forward sales of flour, seem certain to 
keep mills’ unfilled orders at compara- 
tively low levels for many months. 

Bookings of southwestern millers last 
week showed a slight upswing from the 
depressed level of the preceding several 
weeks. Sales averaged-around 14% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 3% in the previous 
week and 129% a year ago. More than 
half of the bookings, however, represent- 
ed sales made to PMA against CCC bonus 
wheat accumulated by millers at their 
own plants. The rest was mostly scat- 
tered bakery business, perhaps partly a 
reflection of some small purchases of new 
crop wheat. 

There has been no let-up in the de- 
mand for flour, and bakers and family 
flour distributors continue to seek avidly 
for whatever they can find. Production of 
flour has now dropped to a point where 
almost nothing is being made for domestic 
use, and each day that passes depletes the 
nation’s flour stocks further. In most areas 
bakers have trimmed production consider- 
ably, but in some places competitive condi- 
tions have been such that wholesalers still 
are selling all the public will buy. 

Flour production last week took a nose- 
dive and output reached the lowest point 
in modern times. Further reductions are 
scheduled for this week, as more mills went 
out of operation late last week. Some 
have scheduled their output to run at a 
reduced rate until new crop, however, and 
probably at no time will the output record 
show a complete blank in this area. 
Kansas City production dropped to 18% of 
capacity last week, against 39% in the 
preceding week and 80% a year ago. 
Prices are purely nominal at present 
OPA ceiling maximums. Quotations June 
1: family flour $4.12@4.40, bakery straight 
grade $3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft winter 
standard grade $3.35, all 80% extraction. 
Ten mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, none quiet, none slow, 4 dull. 
Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from zero 
to 2% with a near zero average, compared 
with 3% a week ago and 60% a year ago. 
All sales were to the family buyers. Among 
the few mills that .operated the percent- 
age of operation ranged from 15 to 40% 
and averaged 23%, compared with 25% a 
week ago and 85% a year ago. Prices 
closed from 20@30c higher per sack. Quo- 
tations, delivered rate points in trucks, 
100-lb cottons, June 1: family 80% extra 
emergency $4.30@4.66; bakery, carlots 
$3.32 unenriched; in trucks $3.65. 
Omaha: With the arrival of. the new 
wheat crop still a month off, millers here 
were pessimistic about their operations for 
June. Supply of wheat on hand is very 
short and the majority of the mills will 
produce only about one week out of the 
whole’ month. Employees have used up 
their vacation periods during May when 
the first two-week layoff was called from 
May 15 to June 1. From now on the em- 
ployees will not be paid for their lay-off 
time this month. Officials say this will 
result in a help shortage soon after 
employees find more steady work in other 
industries. Only one mill. here continued 
to operate through May, filling government 
orders. Other mills are asking the CCC 
to supply them with wheat to make flour 
for government orders. Housewives can 
still buy a sack of flour here but the 
supply will soon fade away. Bakers have 
cut their products to the minimum, 


Wichita: All Wichita mills are out of 
production, having exhausted their wheat 
stocks. With the exception of a seven- 
day grind in one mill, starting June 3, all 
mills are shut down until stocks can be 
replenished with the new crop. 

Hutchinson: Despite an avalanche of re- 
quests for flour bookings for June and 
July shipment, mills continue to hold off. 
Confronted with the specter of possible 
new regulations which would nullify con- 
tracts, mills indicate no inclination to book 
ahead of the new wheat movement which 
thus far has not reached the local mar- 
ket. The second. subsidy boost within 





a week will permit sales of flour when 
wheat supplies are available. 

Salina: Demand for flour continues heavy 
but sales are practically Zero on account 
of the limited wheat supply. Shipping 
directions are arriving in abundant volume. 


Texas: As new wheat is beginning to 
move, it is likely ‘that few if any Texas 
mills will have to shut down on account 
of lack of wheat, though running sched- 
ules may have to be held at a reduced 
rate for a time longer. The advance in 
the subsidy still leaves the mills in a 
price squeeze; but regardless of this, some 
mills began accepting moderate sized orders 
for both family and bakers flour; such 
bookings may amount to 20% of capacity 
since date of announcement of the sub- 
sidy. While some smaller bakeries are 
nearly out of flour, medium and large 
concerns seem still fairly well supplied 
and there is no scarcity of bread. Opera- 
tions vary from 60% to full time. Quo- 
tations June 1, 100’s: family flour $4.30@ 
4.43, standard bakers $3.54, all 80% ex- 
traction, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers are 
unanimous in declaring that the flour trade 
is more disrupted now than ever before. 
Their customers are all disgruntled because 
they cannot get all the flour they need, 
and seem to think that the mills are re- 
sponsible. But the fact is that millers 
are doing everything humanly possible 
to keep their bakery customers from hav- 
ing to close down their shops. The mills 
haven’t got the wheat to make the flour 
and to date about the only wheat turned 
over to them by the CCC has been to fill 
government orders. 

For the time being, it is impossible to 
ship straight cars to many buyers, much 
as millers would like to do so, so the 
next best thing they can do is ship a car 
to some central point and divide it be- 
tween two or three customers, providing 
the latter are willing to truck it. And 
some are doing this, driving long distances 
to get the flour. 

To millers, it, looks as if every baker 
in the country is urgently in need of flour. 
But not enough is being made to supply 
them all, and some will have to go with- 
out. It is just a question of allocating 
what little there is among as many as 
Possible. 

The same is also true about the export 
business. Buyers in all the countries that 
customarily do business with United States’ 
millers want supplies. But there is no 
wheat to be had and, at times, the nec- 
essary export permits are not obtainable. 

New business done by northwestern mills 
last week represented about 27% of ca- 
pacity, against 32% a week earlier, and 
245% a year ago. 

Quotations June 3: spring standard 80% 
$3.34, family 80% $4.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Reports 
from country millers show still more mills 
idle for lack of wheat. Business is re- 
ported about at a_ standstill, although 
there is plenty of inquiry for flour and 


feed. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: It is difficult to believe that 
local flour conditions could get any worse, 
brokers and mill agents say. They have 
no flour to sell, and are using pressure 
on mills to ship some flour to their cus- 
tomers against old contracts. Most report 
their mills down although they may start 
up this week. Some spring wheat mills 
report that after current supplies of wheat 
are used up, their plants may be down 
until the new crop begins to move. Re- 


ports are prevalent of all kinds of offers ° 


for a car or two of flour, but mill repre- 
sentatives do not even think of accept- 
ing them. Quotations June 1: spring $3.47, 
family flour $4.11, hard winter $3.47, soft 
winter $3.41@3.51, all 80%. 

St. Louis: Conditions remain much about 
the same as far as the mills are con- 
cerned. The prospect of getting wheat to 
grind that will run them until the new 
crop is available is very doubtful. De- 
mand for flour is pressing. Unless mills 
get some relief in the near future, they 
will have to close down until such time 
the new crop appears. Jobbers' report 
they are finding it more difficult to get 
replacements to keep the bakeshops open. 
However, many bakers with light stocks 
on hand .and an occasional delivery will 
be able to stretch out their flour for 
the next week or so. 

Central states mills report no change 
in the situation other than it is more 
difficult to procure wheat. A _ steady de- 
mand continues. New business is out of 
the question. Mills are doing their best to 
get out orders already on the books. 

Quotations June 1: prices are at the 
ceiling. 

Toledo: Demand is so far in excess of 
supply that there is no chance of filling 
it. Mills ars closing down or running at 
greatly reduced rate for want of wheat. 
The National mill at Toledo, the largest 
soft wheat mill in the country, was able 
to operate only two days last week, and 
will operate to only limited extent in 
June. Flour stocks in all positions are 
becoming exhausted and cannot be re- 
plenished. Supply of bread is becoming 
limited and it is expected that bakeries 


will be .closing down or still further cur- 
tailing production, 

Cleveland: Most mills discontinued op- 
erating the past week. Therefore, there 
has been less flour available and jobbers 
and bakers are speculating as to how 
much flour will be obtainable during June. 

If present reports are true, there will 
be very little flour. Stocks of flour held 
by jobbers and bakers are extremely low 
—dangerously so. Large bakers are buy- 
ing family flour from their grocers. This 
source of supply has been nearly ex- 
hausted, and the only flour available at 
present is that being shipped direct from 
mills. 

Bread is very scarce. Most of it is 
placed under the counters, and in order 
to obtain a loaf one must be a regular 
customer. “ 

Large bakers have cut their output 40%, 
but the corner baker has increased his 
volume, which he will continue to do 
until he realizes that it is almost impos- 
sible to buy more flour. 

Quotations June 1: nominal at ceilings. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: With the ending of the rail- 
road strike, flour mills and feed plants 
renewed operations on May 27, but were 


- limited in their operations by lack of 


grain. Three or four days a week ap- 
pear to be the limit of operations until 
the new crop begins to roll in volume. 
When the new wheat crop does become 
available, operations are expected to be 
resumed to the limit of capacity of the 
mills. 

Quotations June 1, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
northwestern $3.70, southwestern $3.70, soft 
wheat $3.80, all 80% extraction. 

New York: Each week the local flour 
situation becomes more desperate as mills 
slow down on shipments without being able 
to promise any improvement. Arrivals are 
now only sufficient to permit bakers to 
manufacture approximately 60 to 75% of 
their former output, and housewives find 
that they must either buy bread early in 
the morning or go _ without. Thus the 
heavy stocks of flour they purchased a 
month or two ago are rapidly being used 
to supplement what they can buy. Sup- 
Plies in bakers’ hands are spotty and 
some whose plants were closed by strikes 
are now in better position than those 
who helped them out during their diffi- 
culties. 

In a very few instances southwestern 
mills are making temporary contracts for 
delivery of new crop flour on the basis 
of the availability of wheat. As much 
flour can be sold as mills are willing to 
offer, but the number doing so is very 
limited. Some hardship orders are also 
being filled, but they are only a small 
percentage of the needs of the _ trade. 
Cancellations are increasing and the num- 
ber of mills which plan to fulfill con- 
tracts is not large. Flour is rapidly tak- 
ing the place of sugar and _ shortening 
shortages as the No. 1 shortage problem 
and cake grades are practically out of 
the market with no prospect of supplies 
from sections until the end of the summer. 

Quotations June 1: family flour $4.31, 
standard patents $3.75, soft winter straights 
$3.77, all 80%. 

Boston: Mill agents are unable to accept 
new flour business and their chief inter- 
est is in trying to secure shipment on 
prior contracts. With mills closing steadily 
the amount of flour coming into the mar- 
ket is negligible and bakery closings in 
the immediate future are inevitable. Bak- 
ers are employing every possible means 
to make flour supplies last longer. Not 
only have they cut production 25% but 
have also limited varieties, reduced the 
size of units, and in some instances have 
gone to a five-day week. Bread is notice- 
ably scarcer in retail outlets, the sup- 
plies in many stores being exhausted by 
noon each day. The mandatory, weight 
cut of 10% ordered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture has little effect 
since practically all bakers made the cut 
when it was made optional in March. 
Quotations June 1: spring $3.75@3.77, 
spring high gluten, nominal $3.95@3.97, 
southwestern $3.75@3.77, soft winter $3.75 
@3.77, all 80%. F 

Philadelphia: Extreme strength continued 
to dominate the flour market last week. 
Each day brings further reports of mill 
shut downs owing to exhaustion of wheat 
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supplies. There appears to be little pros. 
pect of any material improvement in grind- 
ings until the new crop starts to move, 
Mills are being flooded with requests for 
flour, with bakers reported willing to book 
ahead for most of the new crop season, 
Few mills, however, are willing to make 
forward commitments, and those are sub- 
ject to ability to obtain wheat and tie 
price prevailing at the time of shipment, 

Quotations June 1: spring wheat $3.73, 
hard winter $3.73, soft winter straight 
nearby $3.75, all 80%. 

Pittsburgh: Flour mill representatives ;.- 
port bakers and jobbers are daily be- 
coming more resigned to their ill fate, 
Telephones do not ring so frequently to 
relay the injustices of Washington in flour 
allotments. The first part of the week Pitts- 
burgh had a buying spree on bread. ‘Panic 
buying’’ cleaned out all bread counters in qa 
short time. Newspapers quieted the public 
and blamed the vuying spree on imagina- 
tion. Frantic crowds lined up at bak- 
eries and groceries endeavoring to buy all 
the bread they could carry. 

After this hectic day stores resolved to 
keep bread stocks off display racks, sel] 
only to regular customers and limit sales 
to one loaf to a _ customer, No flour 
offerings are being made by mill repre- 
sentatives here. Jobbers of flour in a 
majority of cases will close this week- 
end to resume only when mills again make 
offerings. Several are taking this period 
to make alterations and expansions to their 
offices. Very little flour is being received 
here on old accounts. One jobber reports 
a little cake flour on hand which bakers 
are eagerly buying. One mill representa- 
tive observing the past week that a local 
grocer offered an unusually large amount 
of family flour to a local baking firm im- 
mediately cancelled his ‘on order’ flour. 
Newspapers, bakers, flour jobbers and mill 
representatives state the real pinch of a 
bread shortage will be felt here  bhe- 
fore the end of June. Workingmen’'s 
families continue to raise loud complaints 
in newspaper readers’ columns about the 
limited amount of nourishment their work- 
ing members of the family will get when 
sandwiches are cut down and predict a 
severe slump in their producing ability 
when this crisis becomes more critical. 

Quotations June 1: hard winter flour 
$3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring wheat 
standard flour $3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
soft wheat bakery flour $3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.72, family flour $4.25@4.71, all 80% 


extraction. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: The new subsidy rate re- 
lieves the mills from the price difficulty 


to some extent. Flour received in May 
was less than 30% of the ordinary amount 
received in former years and bakers, who 
have been operating on their inventories, 
now find themselves in a critical condi- 
tion. At present New Orleans bakers are 
operating at about 75 or 80% of capacity, 
but within two weeks this percentage will 
have been reduced to about 50%, accord- 
ing to J. H. Binder of the New Orleans 
Master Bakers Association. Inventories are 
now uniformly depleted and within a short 
period almost all bakers will be forced to 
use presently available stocks exclusively. 

Approximately 50,000,000 bus of wheat 
have been shipped from New Orleans to 
foreign . countries since the campaign to 


implement our foreign policy with food 
got underway, according to a. statement 
of R. L. Simpson, president of the dock 


board. He added that the number of bush- 
els arriving in the city for export has 
dropped considerably in the last two 
months and estimated that only about 900,- 
000 bus of wheat were now in transit to 
New Orleans, compared with a more or 
less constant figure of wheat in _ transit 
of 2,000,000 bus in previous months. There 
are at present more than 60 idle grain- 
earrying ships in the river, standing by for 


cargo. 

The railroad strike did not impede de- 
livery of grain or flour to New Orleans, 
as the Illinois Central, over which most 


of these deliveries are made, was _ not 
struck. However, 65 carloads of grain 
were in the city waiting to be put aboard 
steamers and could not be moved to ele- 
vators because of the struck Public lelt 
railroad. 

No flour that is being sold here is f.0.b. 
New Orleans. Minneapolis f.o.b. prices are 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 

Spring family 80% ......... or, - $...@4.11 
Spring standard 80% .......... «+ -@3.47 
Hard winter family 80% ...... bee 66 
Hard winter high gluten 80%... ee, eee 
Hard winter standard 80% .. ++» @3.47 
Soft winter high gluten 80% ooo @ oor 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... 3.41@3.51 
Eee. TOE, : Went. os cscs ne cecmss -+-@7.74 
Beye OUT GRR eee se ta ee wes «+» @5.48 
Semolina, No. 1 (dur. gran. 80%) --@3.66 
New York 

Spring family 80% ............ $...@4.31 
Spring high gluten 80% ....... - + @3.95 
Spring standard 80% ........... «++ @3.75 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... ee 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... «++ @3.77 
eee ey WMO Soccer Veciss ewes 006 OD bes 
Bye: GOUr, GMI svc evedes an'o% ooo @iiee 
Semolina, No. 1 (dur. gran. 80%) +++ @3.78 


Seattle 8. Francisco 


Family patent 80%. $...@... 
«++ @3.65 


Soft winter str. 80% 


100 @... 


*Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 


Os. -@4.84 §...@...° 3...@... $...@... 
006 @3.34 2.1... 6  @3.50 ...@3.70 
Tr eeeee +!) OS ee Ores wer 
sie ese. ecoMONl ee cQ cts 0e0e@ .-- 
+o++-@... «.-@3.31 3.50@3.65 ...@3.70 
ey oe oop @ eee 226-3 QS.80 ...@..- 
oor @.. oc OSSE Gens | oe 3.80 
viele ss rey Lee S aan @ ... 
ee ro ew aaa” atese eee @ «oe 
-+-@3.57 ee Sere +e wel .»-@3.73 
Phila. Boston Cleveland ‘*Nashville 
Biv! oe Gi ce Bia. 1B... .«-- 
-@... 3.95@3.97 ««-@3.86 wae @ oo 
+++@3.73 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@..- 
++-@3.73 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@.-- 
-+-@3.75 3.75@3.77 °...@3.66 6.10@5.20 
7.50@7.70 caer ass) epabee 600 @ oe 
a ee ee. ae ote @ oct ~@ 
++. @3.76 (OP cee sveeMeagmet.or+@ oo 


Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent{ ..@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clear] .. ...@3.30 ...@-.-- 


Spring exports§ .... ...@11.70 ...@.-- 

Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@.- 

Ontario exports§$ ~»-@6.55 ...@.:> 
**In cot- 


tons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-Ib cottons. 
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used -entirely, the cost of freight thus 
peing borne by purchasers. . 

Quotations June 1: spring wheat 80% 
$3.50, hard winter short $3.50, hard win- 
ter straight $3.50, all f.o.b. New Orleans, 


Atlanta: Flour business still is critically 
serious, although there are some who 
féel that there is a cure with the new 
crop coming on. Mill representatives con- 
tinue to report an influx of calls from 
jobbers and bakers, who are literally beg- 
ging for flour, although at the same time 
they realize the mills can do. nothing. 
It is a matter of holding out but for 
how long nobody knows as they’ realize 
now that Washington makes quick deci- 
sions with no advance notice, regardless 
of advice of millers. Mill representatives 
reacted differently to the information that 
the subsidy had been raised to 47c out- 
side the Pacific coast and 50%c on the 
coast, some saying ‘glad to hear it’? and 
others saying “hope it will be the last.” 

While rumors of bakers’ closing run 
thick and fast, so far there has been no 
actual confirmation. However, those ‘out 
on a limb” seem to be the ones who have 
purchased previously from mill to mill on 
a price basis and no mill feels responsible 
for them, 

Some bakers have already cut weight of 
loaves, while others are apparently wait- 
ing to see what will happen. However, 

unless one purchases bread around 10 a.m., 
in inost instances grocers are sold out for 
the day. On the other hand, there still 
seenis to be plenty of flour on grocers’ 
shelves, mostly self-rising. 

Quotations: ceiling prices and nominal. 

Nashville: The flour situation here this 
week is about unchanged from previous 
weeks. Mills have not offered flour, since 
most plants serving this territory were 
closed due to inability to secure wheat and 
local blenders indicate that they are not 
receiving much, if any, flour on old con- 
tracts. In fact, it is generally reported 
that many of these older contracts are 
being cancelled as mills will be unable 
to complete them. It is indicated that 
four from southern Oklahoma and Texas 
will be offered in this territory next week 
for immediate shipment as those mills 
which have been closed this week will 
begin operating the first of the month 
on the new wheat. Local blenders re- 
port that the situation here is very seri- 
ous and while none have had to close so 
far, they will have to close one or two 
days this week. Some are planning to 
stagger operations by operating one week 
and closing the next, as their stocks are 
very light. There continues to be a good 
demand from merchants, jobbers and whole- 
salers. Bakers report that they are un- 
able to fill their orders. Quotations June 
1: soft wheat 80% $5.10@65.20. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The baking trade has cut down 
to a 36-hour week, giving vacations and 
leaves of absence to employees, and is 
endeavoring in every way to hold or- 
ganizations together until the arrival of 
additional supplies of new crop. grain. 
This will be August 15 at the earliest. 
Within the past few days, local radio sta- 
tions have begun to ask housewives to turn 
in any extra flour they may have to their 
baker, who will pay them the full allow- 
able price for it. Bread is becoming 
scarcer and there is talk that it will be 
gone altogether in another 30 days. Mean- 
time cakes and pastries are the only goods 
to be found in shops after mid-morning 
of any given day, and these are always 
gone by day’s end. Mills are doing their 
best to spread thinning supplies among their 
old customers, but the end of the line 
is in sight, estimated to be between 30 
and 45 days, which would be a full 45 
days short of new crop arrivals. Ceiling 
prices prevail, $3.65. 

Portland: Several interior mills closed 
down last week, finishing up domestic as 
well as export flour business for the gov- 
ernment. Some coast mills were down 
part of “the week because of the slowness 
in arrival of Montana wheat for gov- 
ernment flour. The’ short rail _ strike 
caused delay in the movement of Montana 
wheat in this direction. 

Stocks of flour in all hands are running 
down fast. The most optimistic of the 
bakers say they can operate until the end 
of June. Other large users, such as 
hotels, will run out about the same time. 

Mill grindings until new crop now de- 
pend entirely on what the government turns 
over to them. 

Quotations June 1, f.o.b. mills, 100’s 
cottons: hard wheat $3.57, high gluten 
$3.57, bluestem bakers $3.37, pastry and 
pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears $3.25, 
Whole wheat 100% $3.57, 
cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: New export business 
booked by Canadian mills during the week 
included a sale of flour to the Chinese 
Purchasing Commission done through the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ot- 
tawa. An odd lot was also sold to Latin- 
American markets and Barbados was in- 
quiring for “EK” grade flour. Milling ca- 
pacity is fully booked up to end of crop 
year and the flour produced is allocated 
by the Canadian Wheat Board to the 
countries most in need of supplies. North- 
‘rn Brazil and Venezuela were recently 
cluded in the countries which may re- 
‘elve small quantities for prompt ship- 
ment while sales to Hong Kong are tem- 
Porarily prohibited. Domestic business goes 
along Steadily and 10% reduction in pro- 
duction for this .purpose is being strictly 
carried out. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 


graham $3.37, 
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tations June 1: for export government 
regulation flour $11.70 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. 
Montreal seaboard, $11.75 -Halifax, $11.80 
New York, for shipment to end of July; top 
patents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c 
extra where cartage is performed. 

Supplies of winter wheat flour are light. 
Domestic buyers have their requirements 
covered promptly as enough wheat has 
been allocated for this purpose. Export 
business is at’ a low point. An increase 
of 15c bbl was made in the export price 
to cover accumulated storage charges on 
the grain. The equalization fee of $2 is 
unchanged. A ceiling exists on domestic 
flour. Quotations June 1: standard grades 
of soft winters $5.50 bbl, secondhand cot- 
tons, Montreal freight basis; for export 
$6.55 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, 
plus equalization fee of $2. 

No winter wheat is coming out from 
farms. Mills have stocks in store which 
supply their grinding requirements but the 
quantity is getting low. Prices are at 
ceiling levels. Quotations June 1: best 
grades $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which 
is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was down to a minimum 
and confined to Newfoundland and _ the 


West Indies. Domestic trade continues 
good, however, and stocks are moving 
freely. Mills are operating to capacity 


on orders booked some time ago and do- 
mestic sales. Quotations June 1: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary $5.30, 
cottons; second patents $4.80, second pat- 
ents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: <A considerable volume of 
flour continues to move through this port 
to countries around the Pacific, mainly 
the Orient, but it is largely confined to 
UNRRA_ shipments with only a_ limited 
quantity. going to other ports completing 
orders placed some time ago and which 
cannot be handled now under the new 
government orders setting out that Hong 
Kong is .the only market open for com- 
mercial flour clearances. Demand from 
other outlets including Shanghai is very 
heavy and buyers would take all that is 
offered up to the fall if Canadian mills 
were in a position to handle the orders. 
As it is, western mills, still working to ca- 
pacity, are booked well into July. 

In the domestic trade hard wheat flour 
sales are on a normal basis and prices are 
steady at ceiling levels. Demand from 
the large bakeries engaged in the bread 
trade is good but the smaller shops are 
only taking limited quantities for their 
eake. and pastry operations, sharply cur- 
tailed by small quotas on shortening and 
sugar. Cash car quotations as of June 1: 
top patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vita- 
min B $4.90. Ontario cake and pastry 
flour is in fair supply and price is steady 
at $7.50 to the trade. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Buffalo: No offers, no quotations. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.10, Wiscon- 
sin pure straight $7.70, Wisconsin white 
patent $8.15. 

Cleveland: The rye flour situation has 
not changed from last week. Mills have 
none to _ offer. Bakers and jobbers are 
anxious to buy. This situation no doubt 
will exist for the next 30 days. 

Pittsburgh: No rye offerings are made 
here. A good many buyers are in the 
market to supply their immediate needs 
and would take any grade if available. 
No quotations are made. Old orders being 
received slowly. Quotations nominal. 

Chicago: Practically all rye mills are 
out of the market and consequently no 
rye flour is being offered. White patent 
rye $7.74, medium $7.05, dark $5.48. 

St. Louis: Prices have been withdrawn. 
Nothing to offer. 

New York: Arrivals of rye flour are 
proportionately considerably heavier than 
wheat but practically no new sales are 


made. 

Philadelphia: Market for rye flour is 
nominal. Tone of the market’ shows 
strength, but most quarters are unable 
to offer. Demand is active. White patent 


$7.50 @7.70. 

Minneapolis: Only four cars of rye ar- 
rived in this market last week, and in- 
dications are that the movement is over 
until the new crop is garnered. The 
new ceiling price of $1.52 for No. 2 rye 
is in effect, as compared with the nomi- 
nal quotation of $2.67 la&St week. Mills 
ground out what grain they had on hand 
and had the flour in transit before the 
ceiling took effect. They are out of the 
market and have nothing to offer until 
the new crop begins moving. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, May 25, 1946, 
in bus (000’s omitted): 
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OU might as well throw out the win- 

‘dow practically all the customary 
chemical standards for judging flour 
What matters now—under the 
new government restrictions—is “how 
does the flour bake?” 


We’re prepared to give you those an- 
swers at the Kelly-Erickson laboratories 
... answers that will help you buy the 
kind of flour that will work best under 
your own shop conditions. Our labora- 
tory facilities can be your valuable guide 
in meeting the many production prob- 
lems on cake and bread baking that the 


new government emergency flours 


That’s just one of the ways that Kelly- 
Erickson Service can help with your 


flour buying problems. 


‘ 


Window 





NEW YORK 
\ 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





PXTRA HOUR 


0 
Vis 


F DOUGH STABILITY 


_— —- 7 WITH 


" 1SDOM 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 









Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 








CRETE, NEB. a 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER IN 
any size mill. Very good.~sifter and 
belt repair man. Steady job wanted. 
Address 8005, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


CEREAL CHEMIST — FIFTEEN YEARS’ 
diversified experience. Desires permanent 
connection with progressive concern. 
Available immediately. Address 8006, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED POSITION—HEAD MILLER 25 
years with leading mills; all kinds wheat. 
Capable producing good 80% extraction 
flour. Best of references. Address 7947, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 























MACHINERY FOR SALE 














: v 

FOR SALE — ENTOLETER. SLIGHTLY 
used. First class condition, $350. Georgie 
Porgie Co., 29 So. 21st St., Council 


Bluffs, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—ONE 9xl8 THREE PAIR 
high B. and L. roller mill, good shape; 
five 9x18 double Nordyke A drive roller 
mills; one 9x18 double Great Western 


A drive roller mill; six flour and feed 
packers; one No. 12 Gruendler hammer- 
mill. 8S. P. Megli, Newton, Kansas. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 





WANTED tow Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
= 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, IIlinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 











Interested in Obsolete Bags — Cotton, Burlap, 
Paper. What have you? 
Offer Processed Used Bags. 
What do you need? 
Write, Wire, Phone GREAT WESTERN BAG CO. 


1427 N. a aay St. Louis 6, Mo. 
W. J. CUNNIFF, Mgr. 








Subsidy Future 





(Continued from page 9.) 


No one here believes, however, 
that Congress will continue grains 
under price control if meat and 
dairy products are decontrolled, con- 
sequently, although the Senate com- 
mittee fails to decontrol grains, it 
is expected that a grain decontral 
amendment will be offered to the 
bill when it reaches the Senate floor. 
If that happens and is approved the 
necessity for a flour subsidy after 
June 30, 1946, also vanishes. 

These speculations are based on 
the present condition of the price 
bill and on the apparent temper of 
Congress. However, it is not a sure 


thing that a price bill which dras- . 


tically curtails OPA authority over 
food prices will receive the Presi- 
dent’s signature. Few observers here 
believe that the House will over- 
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ride_a presidential veto of a drastic 
price bill, consequently a continua- 
tion of flour subsidy payments after 
June 30, 1946, limited to a specific 
amount and subject to graduated 
reduction during the next year, seems 
the more likely probability. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES F. ELLIOTT BUYS 
BAKERY IN DELAWARE 


Georgetown, Del. — James F., F)- 
liott has bought Hudson’s Bakery, 
Inc., here from A. L. Hudson, who 
has retired. This wholesale bakery 
was founded by Mr. Hudson in 1902. 

The new owner formerly operated 
the Acme Bakery at Toledo, Ohio, 
previous to which he was general 
manager for Hathaway Bakeries at 
Cambridge, Mass. From 1927 to 
1934, Mr. Elliott served the Continen- 
tal Baking Co. as manager of bak- 
eries at Toledo and Boston, Mass,, 
and as midwestern regional sales 
manager. 











Ten More Days of Drouth May 
Result in Wheat Crop Failure 


Winnipeg, Man.— Western Can- 
ada’s grain crops hang in the bal- 
ance at the present time, according 
to the second Winnipeg Tribune crop 
survey, issued last week. Not since 
the drouth years of the 1930’s has 
the crop depended so much on imme- 
diate generous rains. If rains fail 
within the next week or 10 days, the 
report states, the stage will be set 
for a crop failure over large sections 
of the three prairie provinces, with 
Alberta suffering most. 

Heavy general rains before the end 
of the first week in June can com- 
pletely change the present pessi- 
mistic picture to one of real opti- 
mism, with subsequent good rains 
before the first week of July giving 
promise of good outturns. 

This condition was also confirmed 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics’ report. Practically all seeding, 
with the exception of flax, has been 
completed and wheat averages from 
one to six inches in height, and coarse 
grains one to five inches, although 
some of the late sown grains are 
not yet through the ground. 


Surface moisture conditions are 
very poor over most of the three 
prairie provinces, and subsoil mois- 
ture reserves no better than average 
at the majority of points. Germina- 
tion of late sown grains is virtually 
at a standstill, or very spotty. Many 
farmers are holding up the seeding 
of flax until rain comes. Some re- 
seeding has been necessary because of 
frost, wind damage and weed growth. 

Frost damage, however, was far 
less than anticipated earlier, and by 
far the greatest percentage of the 
acreage reseeded was because of soil 
drifting damage. At scattered points 
weed growth has been responsible for 
reseeding. Heaviest frost damage 
occurred in southern Manitoba im- 
mediately west from the Red River, 

For the fifth week in succession, 
the moisture condition in the prairie 
provinces has declined, according to 
the weekly precipitation survey of 
the Searle Grain Co. The total mois- 
ture condition for the three provinces 
together, weighted for wheat acre- 
age, last week was shown as 79% of 
normal. Last year at the same date 
the figure was 90.7. 
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MONTREAL 


Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


ca CANADA 


~ Millers of Canadian 
| Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


True In This “EMERGENCY” 
As In Normal Times 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








~ For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE | 


. se. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 





CAPITAL FLouR MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 
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FLOUR 


-— —————————— FOR 


EVERY 
PURPOSE 


15 WEST 10TH STREET 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 











Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
s 1012 Baltimore Ave. 














Kansas City 6, Missouri 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
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Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 


Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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WHEAT GERM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


ABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 


future: 





Baking Industry 





(Continued from page 82.) 
we plan on how to do it—unless we 
work together. 

We've got to raise our sights and 
retool our selling. It’s a big job. 
Just as a war industry has to retool 
for peacetime production, so you can 
retool your selling for today and to- 
morrow. Prewar selling won’t be 
good enough to cash in on the big 
future business ahead or bear the 
intense competition of many other 
industries which will be fighting for 
the food dollar. 

Keep on your toes for changes. 
Only one thing is certain about the 
there will be plenty of 
changes—changes that will affect 
your industry, your company, your 
customers, and you. 

Tomorrow may not be exactly easy, 
but it will be, I assure you, exciting. 
It will be fun. It will pay unusual 
dividends to the alert. Have you 
gone soft? Or are you really think- 


ing and serving more than you ever - 


did before? 

Work is the final essential for suc- 
cess, for which there is no substitute. 
That isn’t news, because everybody 
knows it. Since we are trying to 
chart our future, let’s not miss this 
vitally important point. 

Where will you be five years from 
now? It is in the lap of the gods 
and you. Five years from now you 
will either be sitting pretty 
with all the rewards of a job well 
done, or you will regretfully know 
you have missed the best chance you 
may ever have to make your dreams 
come true. 

Say to yourself again and again: 
“The next five years are my big op- 
portunity.” For my part, I will bet 
a million on the baking industry. 





Sugar 








(Continued from page 69.) 


been since Pearl Harbor. There 
was an ever increasing supply com- 
ing to market. But the big question, 
then and now, the question I sug- 
gested at the start of this talk, was 
whether you were going to be per- 
mitted to get your hoped-for share 
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of it. The indications today are that 
you are not. 

According to reports reaching us 
from producing areas supplying the 
United States market, there are over 
1,000,000 tons more sugar coming to 
market from these areas this year 
than was the case last year. Part 
of this figure is based on estimates 
of growing crops which necessarily 
are subject to weather conditions. 
In addition, it is estimated that re- 
quirements for the military and naval 
services will be about 600,000 tons 
less this year than last. In the 
ordinary course of events, all this 
should mean more sugar for you, 
but, if the rumors from Washington 
which have persisted these many 
weeks past, and which are practica!- 
ly confirmed by recent -raw alloca- 
tions to Europe, prove correct, you 
are going to be held to your present 
quota figures for the rest of the year. 

The reason given for all this is the 
need of feeding starving peoples. 

When in December, 1945, the gen- 
eral ration for industrial use for the 
first quarter of 1946 was set at 50%, 
and for your industry at 60%, the 
amount assigned for export during 
the quarter was set at 13,591 tons. 
However, when the end of the quar- 
ter was reached, it was noted that 
exports had totaled considerably more 
than this figure. The government’s 
figure shows it as 55,376 tons, four 
times the December figure. But, if 
refiners had been able to ship all 
the orders given them for first quar- 
ter movement, the figure would have 
been considerably more than this. 
Some statisticians have reported the 
figure nearer 130,000 tons. At any 
rate, the government concedes it was 
four times greater than the amount 
actually allocated. 

These increased exports were made 
without any announcement by the 
government of any change in the 
December figure of 13,591 tons. In 
March of this year, industrial users 
were granted a one-notch increase in 
allotments. The general figure was 
raised from 50 to 60%. Bakers went 
from 60 to 70%. At the same time 
the export quota for the second quar- 
ter was set at 193,000 tons. It will 
be interesting to watch and see how 
much is actually shipped during the 
quarter. If 13,000 tons were multi- 
plied four times, and possibly more, 

(Continued on page 98.) 
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“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





- “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS mr 


BANFF, ALBERTA 


/CANADA CREAM + STERLIN ——oo 


adian Rockies, Banff, 4,940 feet above 
sea level, is the centre of some of the 
finest scenery in all Canada—a section 


ee @ E AT W a S T which is known throughout the world for 
its unusual scenic attraction. 
a Hot sulphur springs, excellent hotel 
ATT L E accommodation and numerous attrac- 
; tions both winter and summer draw 
wn i T LA N BD) visitors from all parts of Canada, the 
United States and abroad. 

b4 U Te) N On the main line of the C.P.R. it is 
easily reached, and the famous Banff- 
Jasper highway makes the entire district 

readily accessible to the motorist. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ee eens 












a iene” || WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” ‘“KEYSTONE” Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 
Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 

LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ld. eal dtl < ahies oe 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA ‘*Wisconsin’'Makes‘the'Best*Rye’*Flour” 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson 





Canary Corn Meal 






PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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Export F lour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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Canadian Grain Firm Questions 
Wisdom of Long Time Agreements 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., in a recent bulletin, sees 
dissatisfaction among Canadian farm- 
ers, with possible resultant wheat 
acreage reduction, if long-time wheat 
agreements with importing nations 
are made. 

Under the title “Are Long-time 
Wheat Agreements Wise?” the Searle 
company has this to say: 

“It has been suggested that Can- 
ada can, if it wishes, make long-time 
wheat agreements with Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium and perhaps 
other countries. 

“A number of interesting matters 
come to mind in considering such 
proposals. The first is that such eco- 
nomic agreements seldom if ever 
have been kept for long. The latest 
instance we have is of the London 
Wheat Agreement, signed by 22 na- 
tions in 1933, which controlled pro- 
duction, acreage and shipments of 
export wheat. This agreement was 
not kept. Is there any reason, one 
might ask, why such economic agree- 
ments should be kept in the future 
when they have failed in the past? 

“The proposal mentions three or 
four countries; but Canada, it must 
be remembered, has to sell her wheat 
and flour to around 60 different coun- 
tries, countries which are at differ- 
ent levels of social and economic de- 
velopment, and which countries, 
therefore, could quite logically give 
quite different interpretations to any 
agreement signed. What would the 
few countries with which Canada 
has made contracts think if we had 
to sell the rest of our wheat to other 
countries who had made no agree- 
ments, at cheaper prices? 

“Prices are the result of the exist- 
ing conditions of supply and demand 
of all commodities in every country 
in the world. These conditions are 

constantly changing. Any ‘fixed’ 
price, therefore, for Canadian wheat 
must sooner or later get out of line 
with worldwide conditions, out of line 
with other export wheats, and with 
wheat and other foodstuffs grown in 
importing countries. Wheat, we must 
remember, is grown in almost every 
country in the world; that some 6,- 
000,000,000 bus of wheat are grown 
and consumed each year, and that 
Canada’s own contribution in yearly 
exports is only 300,000,000 or so. 

“Whenever the Canadian ‘fixed’ 
wheat price would be lower than 
world values then, of course, people 
would no doubt eagerly buy our 
wheat, but here our producers would 
suffer, and so become discontented, 
for they would not be obtaining the 
price to which they are justly en- 
titled, a situation which even exists 
today. 

“Should the ‘fixed’ price of Cana- 
dian wheat be too high compared 
with prices of other wheats and food- 


stuffs, then it would mean that those 
foreign countries which’ had signed 
the agreement with Canada would 
themselves become discontented. How 
long foreign governments would con- 
tinue to honor any economic contract 
after it brought. hardships on their 
own people, because of changing con- 
ditions, is a question. At the very 
least it would cause economic dissat- 
isfaction which, as we have seen 
in the past, frequently leads to po- 
litical dissatisfaction and friction. 

“Then we have to consider what 
effect such agreements would have 
on the welfare of our farmers after 
the contracts ran out. Canadian 
prices ‘out of line’ would certainly in- 
duce foreign countries to increase 
their own production, for they might 
feel that the contract made was 
‘holding them up.’ In short, it seems 
almost certain that such agreements, 
besides causing dissatisfaction at one 
time with our own producers, and at 
another time with consumers, would 
certainly in the end lead to a reduc- 
tion in acreage of Canadian wheat, 
which means. reduced production 
which would mean, of course, regard- 
less of any price, reduced incomes to 
our prairie farmers.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAGE INCREASES GRANTED 
FOR MILLERS IN ENGLAND 


London, Eng.—Regularly employed 
adult operative millers in England 
have been granted wage increases 
amounting to $1.20 per week. Truck 
drivers will not be included in the 
list of classifications to get the in- 
crease. 

The wage increase was granted fol- 
lowing an application on behalf of 
the Labor side of the National Joint 
Industrial Council for the Flour Mill- 
ing Industry. The matter was con- 
sidered by district associations and 
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CEREAL CUTTERS. 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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EXPERT EXAMINATION—Here Elsie Singruen, technical consultant of 
Chicago, examines samples of canned army bread displayed in connection 
with the recent annual meeting of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. It is believed that this recent development may relieve many 
supply, equipment and transportation difficulties encountered by the mili- 
tary in trying to serve fresh bread to men in the field. 





on their recommendations, the Board 
of the Flour Milling Employers’ Com- 
mittee granted $1.20 per week, in- 
stead of $2 as requested. 

Some of the wage rates now au- 
thorized are as follows: 

First rollermen, $19.20@21.60; gen- 
eral laborers, $16@18.40; appren- 
tices up to 18 years, $8@9.40. On 
reaching 21 years, $14.80@16.60, and 
at 24 years, $16@18.40; women mill 
cleaners, $11.20@13.10. 

The variations given in each case 
are to allow for classifications of 
employees. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


EUROPEAN CROP SITUATION 
APPEARS MORE OPTIMISTIC 


A New York grain exporter has 
issued the following world crop sum- 
mary, based on reports received from 
foreign correspondents: 

Optimistic reports continue to come 
inon wheat crop outlook in Europe, 
particularly France, Spain and some 
nrthern areas. North African grain 
appears to have matured without any 
serious loss and if present crop esti- 
mates in France, Spain and North 
Africa are realized, prospects are 
that these countries will be self- 
sustaining during the 1946-47 season 
and perhaps North Africa will have 
exportable surplus. Southeastern 





ODS Mane 


Europe has received rain where need- 
ed, instilling hope that these coun- 
tries would have small surplus. 

It is reported that Great Britain, 
France, Holland and Belgium have 
sufficient food to carry them through 
to harvest, while Poland, Austria, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Italy are 
short; in fact, some localities are 
without bread. 

The Argentine government has 
promised UNRRA 20,000,000 bus of 
wheat or corn for relief this month. 
Argentina received very heavy rains 
over a large part of the country, as- 
suring a good start for new wheat, 
although hurting corn and sunflower 
crops. The Indian wheat harvest is 
well advanced and private estimates 
set the crop at 376,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 344,000,000 last month. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POTATO RAISING URGED 
FOR HOME GARDENERS 


London, Eng.—The British Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, Tom Williams, has 
made a personal appeal to everyone 
with a home garden or garden space 
allotment to plant a much larger area 
with potatoes this spring. Potatoes, 
he pointed out, are the best substi- 
tute for bread, and everyone in Brit- 
ain must make a special effort to re- 
duce consumption of_ bread. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* @ 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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James Michardson & sons 
Sain archi chippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 














SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


ers 

. Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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SUBSTITUTE COURSE—The baking school of Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, has made arrangements for its students, many of 
whom are former servicemen, to substitute one month of special decorat- 


ing work for the same amount of time in bakeshop production. 


Charles 


Esch, seated at lower left, is in charge of the special course, results of 
which are shown above with the students whose handiwork produced the 


fancy goods. 
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what, you may ask, will 193,000 tons 
turn out to be? 

These figures which I have given 
you concern only exports of Ameri- 
can refined sugar. They do not in- 
clude Cuban exports of raw and re- 
fined sugars going directly to Europe 
and Canada, some of which have al- 
ready gone forward, and others of 
which are either in process of being 
shipped or scheduled for shipment 
hereafter. Let us analyze these 
somewhat. 

According to present estimates, the 
1946 Cuban crop will not reach the 
early estimates of 4,700,000 to 4,840,- 
000 tons. Subnormal rainfall will 
probably cause this figure to be low- 
ered to 4,500,000, or even 4,400,000 
tons. Of this amount about 3,900,000 
tons will be furnished under contract 
to the United States government, if 


the contract for the 1946 crop is 
ever signed. From this it is now 
proposed to ship 1,732,000 tons to 
Europe and Canada divided as fol- 
lows: United Kingdom and Canada, 
974,000 tons; France, 316,000 tons, 
Netherlands, 155,000 tons; UNRRA 
countries, namely, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, Italy and Greece, 161,000 tons; 
Norway, 37,000 tons; Belgium, 26, 
000 tons; Switzerland, 42,000 tons; 
Austria, 6,000 tons, and Finland, 15,- 
000 tons. These, as I said, total 
1,732,000 tons. 

These allotments were announced 
by the Combined Food Board on 
April 23. In the same release, the 
figure to’be supplied by Cuba to the 
United States was set at 2,130,000 
tons. This, added to 1,732,000, makes 
a total of 3,862,000 tons as compared 
with the 3,900,000 tons Cuba is ex- 
pected to supply. Thus, there are 
38,000 .tons missing for which no 
reason is given in the government's 
announcement. 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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Canada 
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“your honor,” declared the officer, 
“{ heard an awful yelling and when 
| investigated, this man was beating 
his wife.” 

The judge turned sharply on the 
meek looking prisoner. 

“Can this be true? Were you beat- 
ing your wife, sir?” 

“Yes, yer Honor.” 

“How did you come to do it?” 

“Lord knows, Judge. For twenty 
years She allus wuz th’ one what did 
the beatin’, but I jes’ happened ter 
catch her when she wasn’t feelin’ 


right.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Small Girl (to seven-year-old boy 
friend): Oh, I think you’re lots bet- 
ter looking than your daddy. 
Boy (true child of the motor age): 
Well, I oughta be—I’m a later model. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Displeased sailor in cafe: Take this 
coffee away. It tastes like mud. 

Waitress: Well, it was ground only 
this morning. 


e$¢ ¢ 


Platoon leader from Brooklyn: 
Whud ya do before ya jerned the 
army? 

Recruit: Worked in Des Moines. 

P, L.: What kind of moines—iron 


or coal? 
¢¢ ¢ 


He: Since I met you, I can’t eat, 
I can’t sleep, I can’t drink. 

She: (coyly) Why? 

He: I’m broke. 


¢¢¢ 


The conversation had turned to the 
subject of fraternal organizations. A 
little, elderly housewife in the group 
found the talk completely over her 
head, and of little interest, anyway. 
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Pressed fora contribution, she said, 
“Well, I don’t know much about the 
Masons, but I do think their fruit 
jars are very nice.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“T sent my girl a check for 1,000 
kisses. Never again!” 

“Why not?” 

“The guy next door cashed it for 


her!” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


An indignant taxpayer upon hear- 
ing Congress voted itself $2,500 a year 
expense allowance, wired his con- 
gressman: “Did you vote for that ex- 
pense steal?” 

Back came the congressman’s wire: 
“Voted against measure but opposi- 
tion won, thank heaven.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Wife: Did you know that a great 
many accidents occur in the kitchens 
of our homes? 

Husband: Yes, and we men have to 
eat them and pretend we like them. 


¢¢ ¢ 


“What! You mean to say this fel- 
low choked a-woman to death in a 
night club in front of 200 people, and 
nobody interfered?” 

“That’s right. Everybody thought 
they were dancing.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Wife (questioning her husband)— 
What’s the difference between “ideal- 
ism” and “realism” dear? 

Husband—Well, hmph, well, it is 
like this: idealism is what we expe- 
rienced during our honeymoon, and 
realism, well, realism is what we’re 
up against right now. 


a A 2 


Perhaps you think our jokes are 
bad, 


But you’d quickly change your 
views, 
If you’d compare the jokes we 
print 
With those we couldn’t use! 

¢¢ ¢ 


Overheard on deck-scrubbing de- 
tail: “I feel sorry for my mother. 
She spent 20 years trying to teach 
me to get up early, hang my clothes 
up, shine my shoes, eat sensible food 
and go to bed early. Then I go into 
the Navy and learn the whole thing 


‘in two weeks.” 


Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction . . . 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems ... TODAY! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 























RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











66 * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


“HASTINGS” 


Cable Address 


Montreal 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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MONTREAL 


' Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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| —- Uncertain as the weather 

















When the year’s supply of ice depended on the vagaries 


ips w of the weather, production schedules were little better 
= than guesswork. In today’s plants ice is produced and 
peeoee 97 

a: . shipped in a matter of hours. 


With the Agene Process the miller of today avoids 


a uncertainties and guesswork in aging his flour. Produc- 


rr ' tion can be planned ahead and the storage space saved 


can be put to more profitable use. 

There’s no guesswork either when the baker uses 
Agene matured flour. He is assured of uniform results. 
with flour free of the “uncertainties of the weather”. 
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"59, 69 AGENE 
By o oad 9 — for flour maturing 


ea NOVADELOX WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


Pg — for a whiter, brighter flour 





pees 76 N-Richment-A 


ee — for uniform enrichment 
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WHEN ARE WE 
GOING TO SEE THAT 
QUALITY BRAND AGAIN 7 








JUST AS SOON 
As THE 
EMERGENCYS OVER 
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